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2. Reports Psychologist 


e. Psychological Testing Results 


A CIA psychologist interviewed NOSENKO and administered a 
series of psychological tests on 9 July 1964. The psychologist's 
report, including answers to questions raised by the CIA handlers 
of NOSENKO is quoted in the following paragraphs. 
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@. Psychological Interrogation: 


psychologist interviewed NOSENKO on his entire early history, 
from birth until about 1953, when he said he entered the KGéb. 
The main purposes were to collect additional information on this 
period,* to gain further psychological insights into NOSEIKO's 
personality, and to find possible ways of obtaining ἃ truthful 
account. though conducted under the. physical conditions of 
interrogation, the questioning was relaxed and followed no rigid 
outline.- There were relatively few changes of story from pre- 
vious versions; at the same time, however, NOSENKO described in 
detail some incidents which he has subsequently admitted to be - 
untrue. An extract from the psychologist's report of these 
interrogations is given below. 


interrogations with information given earlier and later by 


Por fourteen days between 3 and 21 May 1965, the same CIA 
NOSENKO-can_be_found_in_Part IV. | 
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3. Report by Psychiatrist 


During the year April 1964-April 1965 NOSENKO was under the 
medical care of a CIA psychiatrist who visited NOSEUXO at regular 
intervals, usually weekly, to examine him vhysically ard to listen 
to any comments NOSENKO might have about himself and his situation. 
The psychiatrist femiliarized himself with available materials on 
NOSENKO, particularly with reports of his behavior in the months 
immediately following the dcfection. A report which he submitted 
on 20 December 1964 is given below. 
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Β. Views of Intelligence Personnel 


1. Statement by DERYARIN 


a. Introduction 


Former KGB officer Peter Sergeyevich DERYABIN has followed 
closely the entire course of CIA's investigation of NOSENKO and 
his information. He took pert in the interrogations of NOSENKO 
in April 1964, January-February 1965, and Cctoker 1966 as an ob- 
server and consultant, and he personally questioned NOSENKO during 
July and August 1965 concerning cert2in aspects of his personal 
past and early KGS career. On the basis of his direct, personal 
knowledge of conditions within the Soviet Union and of KGB organi- 
zation and procedures prior to his defection in February 1954, 

_esupplemented by cortinuing study of later information from a 
“variety of sources, DERYABIN is of the opinion that much of what 
HOSENKO has said about himself and the KGB is purposefully false 
or distorted. Although DERYABIN has been able to offer authorita- 


. tive comment on many aspects of HOSENKO's story, the following 


_.geckion of this paper is limited to his remarks concerning NOSEN- 
KO's entry into the KGB (then Mvb) and-his Communist Party affili- 
ation, both of which fall into the period when DERYABIN was active 
as a KGB (then MVD) staff officer. DERYABIN personally interro- 
gated NOSENKO on these topics in the summer of 1965. Since DER- 
YABIN was a personnel officer of the KGB (then “GB and MVD) in 
Moscow, with long experience in Communist Party activities, at 
the time NOSENKO claims to have entered the American Department 
of the KGB Second Chief Directorate, he is particularly qualified 
to comment on these aspects of NOSENKO's story. 


DERYABIN, as a Soviet Army officer, #as gracuated in 1945 
from the higher counterintelligence school of Snersh (counter- 
intelligence with the Soviet Armed Forces). Following this he 
worked in Naval. Smersh in Moscow and in March 1947 began to work 
in the MGB as a case officer in the Central Personnel Directorate. 
Shortly afterwards, when his superior was appointed Deputy Cnief 
of the Chief Guards Directorate for Personnel, DERYABIN trans- 
ferred with him to the Guards Directorate. He served as a Guards 
Directorate personnel officer until May 1952, rising through the 
ranks from case officer to the position cf Chief of Section. One 
of his responsibilities was the approval of personnel for service 
in various units of the Guards Directorate, and he was also in 
charge of supervising personnel and security matters concerning 
one of the Directorate’s surveillance sub-sections. 


After requesting a change from personnel to operational 
@uties, DERYABIN was transferred in May 1952 to the Austro-German 
Department’ of the MGB Foreign Intelligence Directorate. Until 
December 1952 he served as the Deputy Chief of a sub-section in 
the Counterintelligence Sektcr (desk) of the Austro-German Depart- 
ment. He was then appointed Deputy Chief of the intelligence 
_Sektor of the same department, a position he held until March 

- 3953. From March until September 1953, DERYABIN was the Deputy 
Chief of the section in MGB Headquarters which was responsible 
for the security ΟΣ Soviets stationed in Austr:a and Germany. - 
In September 1953 he was transferred to Vienna, #¢here he became 
Deputy Chief of the section in the MVD Legal Residency respons- 
ible for the security of Soviets in Austria. He defected to 
American authorities on 15 February 1954. 
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DERYASIN joined the Komsomol in 1936 wad remuined a memcer 
until 1940, when he became a candidate member of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union; he became a full Party memoer in 
August 1941. During his Party career he Feld a number of responsi- 
ble posts. Before the war, when DERYABIN was a teacner in Altay 
Kray, he #as the secretary of a local Komsomol unit and simultan- 
eously served ss a member of the Komsomol Plenum in the reyon 
where he lived. Prom October 1940 uncil November 1941 he was 
Secretary of the Komsomol Committee of the 107th Engineer Battalion 
of the Red Army and from June 1945 until April 1946 held the same 
position in the Komsomol Committee of the Naval Smersh. This wes 
the unit which had perticular responsibility for counterintelli- 
gence work within the Naval GRU, which NOSENKO said he joined in 
1951. ‘In the MGA DERYABIN was a member of the Party Committee of 
the Personnel Section of the Guards Directorate and, after his 
transfer, was elected Secretary of the Party Bureau of the Austro- 
German Department of the Foreign Intelligence Directorate. He held 
this post from January 1953 until his transfer to Austria in Sep- 
tember 1953. ᾿ 
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b. DERYASIN's Comments 


ing of NOSENKO between 26 July and 13 August 1965. The questions 
asked απ the statements attributed to NOSENKO (referred to as 
Subject) sere during this period. Although the Soviet State Secu- 
rity Service did not become known as the KGB until March 1954, 
this term is used for convenience sake, except where the specific 
organization of the MGB or MVD is under discussion. DERYABIN‘s 
comments follo@: 


} 

$ 

Tne following statements by DERYASIN are based on his question- — 
i 


ο΄ ~ §Taking NOSENKO's. own statements at face value, it is highly 
improbable that a person such as he has described himself to be 
would be acceptable for a position as a staff officer in State 
Security. The following factors are important in this regard: Φ 


“NOSENKO's Acceptance into State Security* ae : i | 
a. It was the policy of State Security to avoid hiring 

the children cf high government officials. ; | 

b. Until STALIN's death in March 1953, KOBULOV, the 

man who supposedly helped NOSENKO gain éntrance into the ἢ 

service, had no influence inside the MGS apparatus. From 

i about 1948 until 9 or 10 March 1953, KOBULOV had no office 

: inside the MGB or the “VD buildings... I know personally that 

in these years KOBULOV worked in Germany as Deputy Chief of 

the GUSIMZ (Chief Directorate of Soviet Properties Abroad) ** 

which was once directly under the Council of Ministers and 

later under the Ministry of Foreign Trade. The office was ι 

located@.on Chkaiova Street, near the Kurskiy Railroad : - | 

| 


cement 


Neca fen Maas Station (three blocks from my. former apartment) .. 
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ὁ See also Part V.B. 


᾿ 
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i 

| #* WISMUT A.G. in Germany was subordinate to GUSIMZ; for a 
further discussion of KOBULOV's role in helping NOSENKO 

join the KG3, see Part V.B. 
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¢. It was physically impossible at the time for NCSENKO. 
to be recomended for and accepted into State Security, as he 
has told us, all in one month, March 1953. (If one accepts 
his earlier version that he had his talk with KOBULOV in Jan-~ 
uary or February, his account is similarly impossible because 
KCEULOV was not then in State 6ecurity.) It weuld normally 
have taken a much longer time, but in addition to this it was 
ἃ pericd of reorganization and the personnel staff was not 
actively conducting their work at that time, and pemnanent 
staff officers were not sure that they would retain their 
positions. 


ἃ. In March 1953. NOSENKO was already twenty-five and a 
half years old and orly a member of the Komsomol. He had no 
recommendation for Party membership. and could not become a 
member for a full year because of his transfer from one ser-~ 
vice (GRU) to another. It is impossible that State Security 
would accept him knowing in advance that on his birthday ne 
would be twenty-six years old and without either Komsomol or 
Party membership. Even for the son of a Minister, the Secre- 
tary of the Komsomol Committee of the KG3 would have to talk 
with the Personnel Cffice and would not give a recommendation 
for his acceptance, especially for the Internal Counterintel- 
ligence (Second chief) Directorate. In the case of a son of 
8 Minister and one #ho is recommended by KOBULOV, the secre- 
tary would request from NOSENKO a recommendation for Party 
membership from the members of the Communist Party where 
NOSENKO used to work, in this case the GRU. In this way the 
secretary of the Komsomol would be sure himself that NOSENKO 
would become a candidate member of the Communist Party during 
the next year. ἢ 


“However, even accepting that despite these obstacles and 


“contradictions the KGB would have accepted him, one must also’ 


remember (according to NOSENKO's own statements) that NOSENKO's 
file contained the foliowing negative points.* They are serious 
factors and certain of them alone would be enough to cause the 
rejection; the totality makes it difficult to believe that at a 
time of crisis in the State Security organs anyone would take the 
responsibility of accepting him: 


a. Subject was already married and divorced before entry 
into State Security. 


Ὁ. He had been married to General TELEGIN's daughter 
and TELSGIN had been arrested by State Security and was in 
jail the day that Subject entered State Security. 


©. NOSENKO said that there was a file on "OSENKO'g 
father in which compromising material was collected on ~ . 
- Subject's family. NOSENKO agreed that one piece of infor- 


Ἔ tfaation that would-have-been in this file was the’ fact that 


his maternal grandfather died in a Soviet prison while under 
sentence as a counter-revolutionary. 


d. The social status background in the life of Subject 's 
mother was nobility. 
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* ‘See also Part IV.B. 
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e. The shooting incident in Leningrad during world 
War Il and his desertion froi the Naval School in Baku 
would have played a very negative role in any consideration 
of his acceptance into State Security. 


ξ. Subject never completed high echool in the normal 
fashion. ee 


eee 


4. Subject was a poor student at the Institute of Inter- 
national Relations. 


h. It should be added that the KGB would definitely 
kro# that NOSENKO. was involved in an automobile accident 
in 1947 and was interrogated by the Militia (traffic court), 
found guilty, and fined. This would definitely play a 
negative role in NOSENKO's admission to the KGB, 


i. NOSENKO would never te allowed to enter the KGB having 
just recovered from tuberculosis.* In fact, there was a rule 
at that time that no person who ever had tuberculosis (even 
twenty years earlier) would ke permitted to work in the KGB. 


“In addition, after acceptance, the fact that KOBULOV was a 
personal friend of Subject's father, as he has told us, would 
have been noted in the file and would have piaved a negative role 
in permitting Subject to continue to work in State Security after 
KOBULOV's arrest in June 1953. ᾿ 


“I asked Subject how he answered some of the questions in the 
anketa (entry questionnaire), particularly the questions on his 
former wife, her relatives, and on his mother's ancestry.** I 
then asked Subject how it was, taking into account his mother's 
aristocratic ancestry, the fact that her father died in jail, the 
Trotskyite allegations against Subject's father, the fact that 
Subject's former father-in-law (TELEGIN) was still in jail, and 
the fact that Supject was present when TELEGIN's apartment was 
searched--that he had been accepted into the KGS, particularly 
in 1953 during the confusion and chances after the death of STALIN, 
Subject admitted that the question was logical, and said that he 
could only assume that the influence of KOBULOV and the important 
and influential position of his own father outweighed these nega- 
tive factors. He also cited his GRU experience in this connection. 


"I then asked Subject how he had reported his second marriage 
tc the KGB. He replied that before the marriage he had mentioned 


* NOSENKO first mentioned having had tuberculosis during the June 
1962 meetings, when he described it as a minor case but said he 
was under out-patient treatment until 1958. He next mertioned 
his illness in 1966, describing how he sometimes coughed up a 

- “glass of blood“- δὲ ἃ time. Although DERYABIN's ‘questioning ~~ 
covered this part of NOSEIKO's life in detail, there was no 
mention of tuberculosis in July and August 1965. DERYABIN's 
comment is based on the 1966 information but is included here 
for purposes of context. 


**?he anketa and DERYABII's questioning on this subject are dis- 
cussed further below. 
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it briefly to GORBATENKO, and that he hea unofficially run 8 name 
check on his prospective bride (which was ‘clean'), and that after 
the marriage he had filled out another arketa in which he included 
all the required data on his wife and ber relatives. After con- 
siderable prompting, Subject gard that he had indicated that she 
and her parents had heen in France, but that he had concealed the 
fact that her grandmother had been in German-occupied territory 
during the war. (He admitted that the KGB would have learned this 
in a routine check, however.) I then reviewed for Subject the 
negative security factors mentioned above, acding the arrest of . 
KOBULOV, the fact that his new wife and her parents had been 
abroad, the fact that her grandmother was in German-occupied 
territory, the fact that Subject was now over-age for the Komsomol 
put not yet a Party member or candidate, and the fact that Subject 
received a 15-day sentence for misuse of cover documents and in- 
curring venereal disease, an4 asked if ‘ne didn't think that his 
personnel file had been reviewed in 1954, and if so, what grounds 
there could have been for retaining him in the KGR. Subject said 
tnat he thought that his file probably was reviewed but that 

again the influence of his father had saved him. Subject added 
that another important factor was probably his language qualifi- 
cation and particularly his higher education. I pointed out to 
Subject that if his second wife and her parents had been abroad 

it was impossible that her name check could have been negative. 

He admitted it was illogical, but insisted that this was SO. 


"NOSENKO's Knowlecge of KGB, 1953-54 


“Entry Date into KGB: NOSENKO was reminded that he had pre- 
viously siven varying dates for his entry on duty in the KCB. He 
replied that he did not remember the exact @ate, but he was sure 
that it was in the middle of March 1953 - perhaps 13 or 15 March — 
(15 March 1953 was a Sunday). He would give no explanation for 
why he previously claimed to have entered the KGB in i 
1952." In fact it would be very unusual for a KGB officer to 
forget his exact entry-on-duty date to the very day because it 
ig used to compute length of service and must be entered on vari- 
ous forms from time to time. 

"Numerical Designation of the Intelligence and Counterintelli- 
gence Directorates in 1953: Asked to @escribe what directorates 
existed in tne MVD while BERLYA was Minister (March-June 1953), 
NOSENKO named the First Chief Directorate (FCD) and the Second 
Chief Directorate (SCD) which he said were the intelligence and 
counterintelligence directorates respectively. Asked if he were 
sure, NOSENKO said he was positive, and that the only change that 
took place was that later, under KRUGLOV, for. a few months only, 
the FCD became the ScD, ard vice versa. NOSENKO stuck to this 
even when told he was wrong; he did not say he did not know or 
dia not remember, perhaps realizing that he could not claim not 
to remember «hat Girectorate he served in. (Actually, the change 
din numerical designations was instituted by BERIYA right after 
STALIN's death in March 1953 and persisted until the KGB was 
organized in March 1954. Thus, NOSENEKO does not know what the 
correct designation of his own directorate was at the time that 
he allegedly entered on duty with Soviet State Security and for 
the entire first year of his alleged service there. 


-4-Ὁτ.-------ὶ 


_ © NOSENKO on other occasions has given various reasons why he 
told CIA that he joined the KCB in 1952. See Part V.B. 
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“MVD Leadershi 1953-54: Asked ta nane the chiefs cf the 
directorates and separate departments of the MVD under BERIYA 
and KRUGLOV, NOSFNKO named nine out of 28. He was unable to name 
the Chief of the Intellicence Directorate, saying that he remem- 
bered only SAKHAROVSKIY (PANYUSHKIN was chief untis 1955). «asked 
to name KRUGLOV's deputies, NOSENKO named only RO-“ASHKOV ani 
SEROV, and was ignorant of such prominent deputies es LUNEV 2:4 
SHATALIN. Told that a Secretary of the Central Committee of ‘the 
CPSU was one of KRUGLOV's deputies at this time (SHKATALIN), κΌΞ- 
ENKO flatly denied that this was possible. 


“Organization of KGS: NOSENKO did not know shen the KG3 was 
organized (March 1954). He said that it was in early 1955 or 
late 1954. Told that he was a year off and asked to think it 
over, NOSENKO insisted that he was right. 


"Processing Procedures for Employment with KGB: NOSENKO's 
story about how he was processed for employment with the KGB in 
1953 is inconsistent with the procedures used at that time. He 
does not know many of the things that he should know about en- 
trance procedures; he is wrong about many of the things that he 
claims to remember. The disparities are so creat that they can- 
not be explained (as NOSENKO attempts to do) by the claim that 
KOBULOV's recommendation resulted in a simplified entrance pro- 
cedure for NOSENKO, 


"The most important document filled out by prospective em- 
ployees of Soviet State Security is a detailed personal history 
questionnaire, called in Russian Anketa spetsialnocg naznacheniya 
sotrudnika KGB. This exhaustive questionnaire is 16 pages long, 
and filling it out is an experience that one is not likely to 
forget. A background investigation is run on the basis of this 
questionnaire, which itself becomes a permanent and prominent 
feature of the employee's personnel file. NOSENKO remembers 


. filling out a questionnaire, but does not know its designation. 
' He asserts that it was only 4-6 pages long. He asserts that he 


filled it out at home, and submitted it in two copies shortly 
before entering on duty. Actually, this questionnaire was re- 
quired in ore copy only, and was never permitted to be taken 
home since it was a classified document (even when not filled 
in) * 


“"NOSENKO insists that he did not have to take a medical exam- 
ination prior to entering the KGB. This is not possible. Such 
an examination was a routine and mandatory part of the processing. 
I cannot think of any instance in which it would be waived.** 


ὁ DERYABIN's views are based on NOSENKO's statements in August 
1965. In his original biographical statement (1962), NOSENKO 
said that no anketa was required. He implied as much in his 
most recent statement in April 1966, after being questioned 
by DERYABIN.- This- statement is given in Part V.5. a as 


**See remarks above concerning NOSENKO's alleged treatment for 
tuberculosis from 1952 to 1958. "ὁ a ΕΝ ᾿ ᾿ 
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“NOSENKO's description of the secrecy agreemen® that he 
signed #when entering on duty with the KGB is completely unlike 
the agreement that was in use at that time for staff employees. 
It may be significant that NOSENKO's description of tho secrecy 


-agreement he recalls signing resembles the secrecy agreements 


that were taken from agents. 


“"NOSENKO insists that he did not fill cut any other forms, 
questionnaires, Or papers when entering the KGa. Actually, there 
were a number of other routine forms that had to be £illed out by 
applicants and new employees. 


“Location of ROZHENKO's Office: NOSENKO says that all his 
entry processing was handled by a personnel officer named ROZHEN- 
KO and his staff. He asserts that ROZHENKO's office, which NOS- 
ENKO visited several times in early 1953, was located on the 6th 
floor, 8th entry, Building No. 12, Dezeczhinskiy Street. In fact, 
neither ROZHENKO nor any officers or units of the Personnel De- 
partment were located in the 8th entry. They were all (including 
ROZHENKQ) located on the 6th and 7th floors of the 7th entry of 
Building No. 12." 


"Rank Pay: Asked about his salary when he first started to 
work in the KGB, NCSENKO said he got a basic salary of 1700 rubles 
as a case officer, 500 rubles for his rank of lieutenant, plus 
secrecy, languace, and longevity pay. He insisted that this was 
correct, even «nen told that KGE officers were no longer being 
paid for rank in March 1953, and said that although he remembered 
that there was one year--1954--when they were not paid for rank, 
he was sure that when he first entered on duty he received this 
pay. Salary for rank was taken away from State Security officers 
in September 1952 ard was not restored until April 1954. 


"Promotion to Senior Lieutenant: In giving the chronology 
of his promotion to various military ranks, NOSEXKO claimed to 
have been promoted to senior lieutenant in April 1953, shortly . 


‘after joining the KGB. Told that this was impossible, and that 


mo one in the KGB was promoted at this time, NOSENKO replied that 
he couldn't say about anyone else but he was sure that he had re- 
ceived his promotion at that time. In fact, this is impossible: 
all promotions in the XGB were frozen from the time BERIYA took 
over 85 minister (March 1953) until late 1953. 


eyisitor's Pass Procedures: In talking about his first visit 
to. the KSB to process for employment, NOSENKO was unable to re- 
call the procedures employed by the KGS Pass Office in issuing 
visitor's passes. Specifically, he maintained that the name of 
the interviewer was not indicated on the pass. In fact,. the 
mame of the interviewer did appear on the pass and the inter~- 
viewer had full responsibility for ‘the visitor while he was on 
KGB premises. While it is understandable that NOSENKO might 
have forgotten the details involved if he had only visited there 


as a supervisor he would have frequent occasion to admit visitors, 


wa a αι  ωλλξξ σε ςεοξ 

@NOSENKO has since said that he spoke to no personnel officers 
prior to acceptance by the KGB or afterwares, thereky indicating 
that his statements to DERYABIN were untrue. See Part V.B. 
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"Unescorted Entry into KGB Building with Visitor's Pass: In 
describing his first day at work, NOSENKO sai¢ tnat he went from 
the Pass Office, where he optained ὃ visitor's pess, to the 4th 
entry of the Building No. 2, where his pass was checked by the 
quards, and then went unescorted to KCBULOV's office on the third 
floor. Challenged on this point, he said he wis sure that it was 
possible to enter without an escort. In fact, it was avsolutely 
impossible to go through any entry of Building No. 2 without 
escort if you did not have a properly stamped KGS (MVD) identity 
document (see below). 


"KGB Identity Document: NOSENKO was asked to describe the 
KGB identity document that he received when he first entered the 
KGB. He was then asked if there was anything unusual in connec- 
tion with this document at that time. He replied thet he knew of 
nothing unusual. He was then reminded that afrer STALIN's death 
and again after EERIYA's arrest it was netessury to have special 
stamps placed in the identity documents to validate them. With- 
out the right stemp it was impossibie to ente: the KGB building. 
NOSENKO was ignorant of this and was unable to recall anything 
about it despite a number of hints and leading questions. Actu- 
ally, during the period of upheaval following STALIN's death and 
again after BERIYA's arrest, all KCB identity documents were tem- 
porarily withdrawn in order to have special validation stamps 
placed in them, and it was literally impossiple to get in the 
KGB buildings if one did not have the right stamp. This was the 
subject of numerous anecdotes at the time and is hard to believe 
that an officer who served in the ΚΟΒ at the time could have for- 
gotten it completely. 


"Gastronom: Asked to describe the sign in front of the KGB 
Club, NCSEXKD said that he did not remember any sign (there was 
one in 1952) but mentioned that there was a Gastronom (food store) 
next to the KGB Club. Asked when the Gastroncm was cpened, he 


said. firmly that it was already there when he started to work 
in the KG3. In fact, this Gastronom was definitely not there as 


of 1954. It was opened sometime between 1955. and 1957, as Moscow 
@irectories show. The KGB Club is in entry No. 1 of Building 

No. 12, Dzerzhinskiy Square, and NOSENKO would have hac to pass 
it every day he went to work. 


“Chief Directorate of Militia: Asked where the Chief Direc- 
torate of Militia of the USSR was located in 1953-54, NOSENKO 
replied that he did not know, and knew only that later it was 
located on Ulitsa Ogareva. Actually, in 1953-54 it was located 
next to the main KGB building at Dzerzhinskiy No. 2. A staff 
officer in the counterintelligence directorate would have fre- 
quent occasion to deal with the Chief Directorate of Militia. 


"KI. (Committee of Information): Asked where the Intelli- 
gence Directorate of the MVD was located in 1953, NCSENKO replied 
that it was scattered between Dzerzhinskiy No. 2, the Acricultural 
Exhibition, the K.I. building, and Kiselniy Pereulok. This is 


8 confused and incorrect answer. “Asked for clarification, NCS-"" ~ 


ENKO said that he had never visited either the K.I. or the First 
Chief Directorate building at the Agricultural Exhibition. Thus, 
ROSENKO seems to be unaware that the K.I. has not existed since 
1951, and that the K.I., building and the building at the Agri- 
cultural Exhibition were one and the same place. 
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““NOSENKO's Claim to Have Been a Komsomol’ Secretary in the 
Second Chief Directorate, Κορ 


. "NOSERNKO claimed to have become a member of the Komsomol 
Organization (K/O) of the KGB when he entered on duty in March 
1953, to have been elected as Secretary of Komsomol Organization 
of the Second Chief Directorate in the fall of 1953, and to have 
served in that capacity until the fall of 1954, when he was re- 
moved because he used operational—alias documents in obtaining 
treatment for a venereal disease he had incurred. He claims to 
have been excluded from the Komsomol, without prejudice, when he 
attained his 27th birthday in October 1954, 


"Asked to describe how he transferred from the Keinsomol Crgan- 
ization of the Naval Intelligence Post in the Baltic to the Kom- 
somol Organization of the KGB, NOSENKO gave an entirely incorrect 
description of this procedure, both as regards deregistration from 
the K/O in the Baltic, and registration with the K/O in the KGB. 
He stated that he was issued a new Komsomol registration card by 
the KGB K/O, without reference to the previous K/O in the Baltic; 
this is impossible. 


“NOSENKO gave an incorrect account of how a K/O secretary is 
elected, stating that he was elected at a meeting of the K/O. In 
fact, the K/O meeting can only select the K/O committee, which will 
convene separately to elect the Secretary. 


"NOSENKO could not describe the duties of a K/O secretary ina 
specific manrer. 


"NOSENKO did not know who was the secretary of the overall KGB 
ΚΟ. The secretary of the SCD K/O would be directly subordinate 


_ to him and would deal with him frequently. 


“NOSENKO was unable to describe his dealings with the KGB K/O 
or the identities or responsibilities of the people with whom he 
dealt there. 


“NOSENKO insisted that in 1953-54, the maximum age for a Kom- 
somol member was 27. In actual fact, the maximum age was 26 (it 
was raised later). This point is important, both because NOSENKO 
should know exactly if he had served as a K/O secretary, and also 
because it refutes his story that he was excluded from the Kom- 
somol for over-age in 1954. ; i 


"NOSENKC maintained that all the members of his K/O paid dues 
in the amount of 2 percent of their monthly salaries. This is 
incorrect, as monthly Komsomol dues were calculated on a sliding 
scale determined by wage group: at that time, Komsomol members 
earning up to 500 rubles monthly paid 0.5 percent: those earning 
500 to 1500 rubles paid 1 percent, and those earning over 1500 
rubles paid 1.5 percent. The K/O secretary collects the dues, ~~ 


and must’ know the” right” amount. ΩΣ eee a δι ρου aoe pS es 


Place every year. In actual fact, the 12th Komsomol Congress 
which convened in March 1954 was the first since 1948; at this 
12th Congress a number of changes were made in the Komsomol Rules 
(Ustay). As secretary of a K/O NOSENKO would have been involved 
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in a good deal of preparatory work for this Congress, which was 
& big event in the life of every Komsomol worker at the time, and 
could not be forgotten," : 


Although DERYABIN's direct knowledge of the KGB ended in 1954, 

his detailed information of KGB procedures has been u 

it 
: ; IN 
stated: “Asked to describe how he conducted name checks on a 
Seviet citizen and on a new arrival to the American Embassy in 
1953-54, NOSENKO gave a superficial descripticn of how such 
checks were done. However, he resisted every attempt to get him 
to describe this process in detail, and he mace several blunders 
which show that he never actually ran such a check himself. For 
example, he did not know wnere the records of all Soviet citizens 
who have been tried are kept, and he attempted to improvise an 
answer (completely wrong) that they would check with the Militia 
about this, NOSENKO correctly said that Archives were located 

on Kirov Street, but he was completely unabie to stretch his 
limited knowledge to provide a description of now these various 
repositories were actually checked. NOSENKO was also asked to 
describe in detail how he ran such a check on a Soviet citizen 

in the 1956-59 period. Here again he was in difficulty and re- 
fused even to try. He did not even know the everyday term Spets- 
proverka, which means a check for clearance. 


"It was particularly interesting that he did not feel able to 
dispute my challenges of his information, even though he undoubt- 
edly knows that I do not have first-hand knowledge of procedures 
in this period. I even tested this on one occasion by asking 
NOSENKO the difference between the lst Spets Otdel (Special 
Department - KGB cards and files) and the Operativno-Uchetniy 


Otdel (Operational Reports Department - the functional name for 


the lst Special Department). He answered that the ist Special 
Department holds the files on Soviet criminal cases while the 
Operational Reports Department is for political and ¢spionage 
cases. It scems he invented this answer on the spot. In addi- 
tion, it is wrong that political and security cards are separate 
from criminal cnes in the lst Special Department, They were 

in my time and must still be combined in one card file. 


“NOSENKO states that he' knows nothing about the files of 
the First Chief Directorate. It is unbelievable that in ten 
years of service in the Second Chief Directorate NOSENKO never 
faw a First Chief Directorate file; how else would he be able 
to check information on foreigners, especially on American En- 
bassy personnel? The first stage in such a check is an inquiry 
to the First Chief Directorate and a check of aay files they 
may have on the subject. According to his own account, NOSENKO 
should have been doing this type of thing the whole of- his ten 
years of service, without regard to whether he was assigned to 
the American Department or the Tourist Department." 
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Remazks by CIA Yandlers 
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NOSENKO was talked to and questioned in several types of 
circumstances: 


_- In five tightly organized meetings in 1962 in 
Geneva with limited time available for each of a wide 
range of topics, none of which could be ignored but none 
of which could be covered in detail. 


- In egncentrated. but somewhat longer meetings in 
place in Geneva in January-February 1964, with the know- 
ledge by all participants that items not adequately covered 
then could be dealt with after the defection. 


- In routine debriefing sessions after his defection, 


[where a spectal effort was made not 


to put pressure on NOSENKO or express doubts about his 
' statements. 


. - Under detailed hogtile interrogation (especially 
April 1964 and January-March 1965). 


- In extended, detailed debriefing sessions which 
NOSENKO could not evade (May-November 1964, May 1965, 
July-August 1965, and Ogtober 1966). 


Thus there were opportunities to note his per formance and reac-_ es 


tions under varied degrees of stress and control. 


The features of NOSENKQ's conduct, manner, and. techniques 


@iscussed below are confined to those which were clearly and con- 
sistently observed by all of the officers involved. 
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b. NOSENKO's Conduct in Meetings 


NOSENKO in brief, superficial, uncritical debriefings (of 
the sort which characterized the 1962 and 1964 Geneva meetings 
and the debriefings. prior to 4 April 1964) was reasonabiy con- 
vincing in his manner. For example, on the basis of the hur-. 
ried sessions of June 1962 in Geneva, which did not allow tine 
for systematic or detailed questioning, the CIA case officer 
in commenting on NOSENKO's conduct mentioned “the ease of his 
manner, the sureness of his knowledge of matters which he should 
have known, and the amount of checkable information he provided.“ 
NOSENKO seemed to that case officer to be “vnder little or no 
restraint as to the amount and nature of what he told us” and 
“made a convincing and good personal impression: a vigerous, 
temperamental and vital man.” Similarly, nothing in NOSENKO'S 
manner caused doubts on the part of the Fal representatives who 
took NOSENKO's reports in February, March, and early April 1964. 


It beceme apparent, how:ver, when the cases hOSENKO had 
mentioned briefly in early meetings were taken up in detail in 
leisurely debriefings after the defection, that he could not add 
facts consistent with what he had said before. He was unable to 
recall related incidents or additional Circumstances which did 
not come to mind in the first telling, despite being aided by 
questioning from different angles or in different coatexts. The 
game results were obtained in exhausting his store of operational 
leads (with a half dozen exceptions) and his information on XGB 
procedures, installations, and operational methods: Having once 
reported on these general topics, NOSENKO could offer nothing 
more when debriefed again, regardless of the method of question- 


A technique NOSENKO has frequently used to explain his in- 
ability to supply details and to forestall further questicning 


<4 has been to claim poor memory. “Different people have cifferent 


St s of memories,” he has said on many Occasions, or on Olhers?: 
a sve €5la what I remember.” The case officers who have 


handled NOSENKO agree, on the other hand, that he has an excel~ 
lent memory, although perhaps a peculiar one: NOSENKO did not 
always recall most easily those events which had occurred most 
recently, or those incidents which were most closely related to 
him. He was able, for example, to remember detailed information 
on the penetration of the Courier Transfer Station in Paris and 
to give a long, detailed, and ordered account of the compromise 
of PENKOVSKIY, in neither of which he claimed any personal role; 
he has been able to name hundreds of KGB officers, to give the 
dates on which many of them transferred from one component of 
the Second Chief Directorate to another, and to @escribe their — 
responsibilities at particular times. Yet NOSENKO forgot where 
he himself served in the GRU; he could not consistently dis- 
cribe the circumstances of his divorce; he failed to provide a 
consistent date for his entry into the KGB and fcr his transfer 
from the American Department to the Tourist Department in 1962. 
Likewise, NOSENKO remembered details of KGB operations which, 
like the “ANDREY” case in 1953, took place in the relatively dis- 
tant past, but he could not recall the travels, friends, and 
activities of his own target, cohn V. ABIb.AN or details of opera~ 
tions against many American code clerks in 1960 and 1961. ᾿ 
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These limitations of xrowledse ard quirks of memory were 
evident not only during meetings when NOSENKO wae being desriefed. 
They were also apparent in the interrogations which supplanted 
the debriefings. . 


Ce NOSENKO's Behavior Under Interrogation 


(1) Introduction 


In the many and long interrogation sessions there emerged 
habits of behavior noticeable το each af the CiA officers present. 
Trese characteristics of NOSENKO were his manner of recounting 
events and his evasiveness, iumprovisécions, and other defensive 
teznniques. They are reviewed below. 


(11) Manner of Recounting Events - 


Typical of NOSENKO's performance in the interrogations were 
the following points. 


- Talking about operations he supe:vised and about his per- 
sonal role in the KG8 Headquarters aspects of other operations, 
NOSENKC habitually used the passive voice ("it was decided") or 
indicated that he was not alore in these activities ("there was 
no accounting on who was working on any ccde clerk case--it was 
GRYAZNOV, XOSCLAPOY, NCSENKO, and also working was KLYPIN, GRIBAN- 
OV," or “We made the decision--I and KOVSHUK and GRYAZNOV," or "1 - 
and GRYAZNOV discussed this with him.") @hen asked where ἃ par- 
ticular conversation took place, he rarely located it in his own 
office ("I was in KOVSEUK's office when, KCSLCV cailed him about 
the trip" or "I was in KLYPIN's office and he was talking to 
KOVSHUK"). : 


- At the other extreme from being impersonal, NOSENKO some- 
times quoted conversations in which he tock part (“I then said," 
‘he said to me," εἴς}, but it was in just such matters that 
NOSENKO most often contradicted himself (e.g.. his relationship 
with GRIBANOV ard his part in the recruitment approach to the 
American Code clerk James STORSBERG). - 


- In repeating certain stories (the CHEREPANOV case and the 
provocation against Professor Frederick BARGHOCFN are examples) 
NOSENKO gave them in precisely the same order, without addition 
or omission. -In relating the PENKOVSKIY story, which he stressed 
he iearned “little by little’ fr0m several different sources, he 


_ presented the facts each time in neariy identical order. Asked 


for more details on these cases, he invariably insisted--often 
with irritation--that he knew nothing more and if he did, he 
would have reported it. Other factors contributed to the im- 
pression that in such instances NOSENKO hac celivered his infor- 
mation by rote: Statements like “I don't remember what I told 
you before" when queried agair. on a particular case; detachment 


and a lack of emotion when describing the compromise of Soviets: . 


who, like himself, had cooperated with American Iatelligence: 
POPOV, PENKOVSKIlY, and CHEREPANCV: an inability to correlate 
dates and events in different operations which he said he was 
handling (such as conflicts in the timing of his approach to 
ΗΕ. JOPNSON and in the date he gave for John V. ABIDIAN's visit 
to the Pushkin Street dead drop. and conflict between the dates 
of his participation in the MCRONE case and his travel to Cuba). 
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: ~ NOSENKO, with a few excepticns (notably the compromise of 
PENKOVSKIY and the A=(DIAN visit. to the dead drop site), could 

not supply specific or approxisate dates for operational activi- 
ties during the period of his service in the U.S. Embassy Section. 
Beyond recourse to the phrase “1960, 1961," he refused to estimate 
the dates or to associate these activities with the time of the 


year or events in his personal life. 


(411) Evasion, Improvisation, and Other Defenses 


In the debriefings before the interrogations, NOSENKO avoided 
questicns and topics not of hig own choosing, saying that he would 
give full details “later,” when systematic debriefing began. 

When the question or topic came up anew in a later debriefing, Ay 
ἴα would plead fatigue or boredom and propose: "This morning ‘ 
we drink; tomorrow we work." Prior to 4 April 1964 he provided 
only accounts of operations selected by himself; it was only 
after 4 April 1964 that he could be, constrained to reply to de- 
tailed questioning on other matters. Η 


From that point on, other evasive tactics became familiar 
to his interrogators. He would try to change the subject or 
to shift from the specific event to a generalized account of how 
such things were done in principle. He would claim bad memory 
on grounds that, for example, operations against U.S. Embassy 
personnel were hopeless and useless anyway. le would dismiss the 
details or the entire operation as unimportant (for example, the 
microphones in the U.S. Embassy). He would set out reasons for 
his ignorance of things he admittedly should have known (Chis own 
*poor performance," preoccupation with other matters, inattention 
to duty, absence from the KGB while on vacation, lack of time to 
master details because he was a superviscr). Unable to name or 
talk about KGB indigenous agents working against Americans, in- 
cluding those in operations under his supervision, NOSENKO 
disparaged the quality of, such agents ("they never reported any~ 
thing of interest on anyone"); he cited their low educational 
level and their inferior status as servants and employees as 
one reason none of them could give the KGS operationally useful 
information. In fact, the record of many indicated previous em 
ployment which would demand at least the equivalent of a college 
degree or certificate from a technical institute. Numerous maids 
were former school teachers, one was formerly a chemist. 


εὐῷ red 


When evasion failed, it seemed to the interrogators that 
NOSENXO improvised his answers. Some of these evident improvisa~ 
tions led him into unacceptabie statements or positions. To use 
: his responseg to the questioning on Jchn V. ABIDIAN as an example: 
: Not knowing about ABIDIAN's car, he said the KGB could not get 
ἰ at it. (In fact, the car was held by Soviet customs for two 
i 
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weeks, and later NOSENKO himself spoke about the way the KGB used 

Embassy chauffeurs for access to cars.) Not knowing of ABIDIAN‘S 

trips out of the USSR, he claimed that the KGB had no way to 

find out where Embassy officers went when they made trips out of 

the country. (In fact, ABIDIAN had told his languege teacher ὁ 

each time and she, as NOSENKC said, was a KGB agent; also, ABIDIAN 
_ arranged his trips by long-distance phone from Moscow to his des- 

tination abroad, and the KGB can cover such calls.) Not knowing 

of ABIDIAN's trip within the USSR, he spoke of a vacation which 

he latter admitted to be false. Asked why he did not know personal 
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data on ABIDIAN from the State Department Biegrapnic Register, 

he said “only the First Chief Directorate” uses it: when tae 
interrogator pursued the point, NOSENKO said he remembered that 
KOVSHUK did have a copy in his office, “but an old one, 1956, 
which didn't list ABIDIAN." Under pressure about ABIDIAN's visit 
to Pushkin Street, NOSENKO said the ΧῸΒ thought that ABIDIAN may 
not have entered the building on Pushkin Street; yet he had earl- 
ier given extensive details about how the KG3 had analyzed the 
precice number of seconds ABIDIAN had been inside, to determine 
where the drop, if any, might be. As another example, when he 
sag initially asked about Geozge BLAKE, tl.2 KGB agent in MI-6, 
the context of the question was a discussion of Second Chief 
Directorate operations. NOSENKO jabeled it as such and said it 
®wags not aS important as VASSALL." Later, when the name was men- 
tioned again, he asked: “Who's BLAKE?" 


On other occasions, when his self-contradictions were pointed 
out or when he admitted ignorance of matters ha acknowledge he 
should have known, NOSENKO would fall back upon cne of the follow- 
ing lines of defense: 


- "What I know I tell you; what 1 remember I tell 
you," or “I doen't know," “I can't explain," -- or a shrug. 


- The details, even if confused or contradictory, are 
not important. What is important is the “wrole” or entirety 
of the facts, their importance and their “reality.” It is 
this that American Intelligence shoulda evaluate, not de-~- 
tails. — 


- He must be genuine because otherwise “how could I 
have been working with *SARDAR' and 'PROKHOR'?"* (Johan 
PREISFREUND whose KGB cryptonyi was "PROKHOR," did con- 
firm NOSENKO'’s role.) “How else could I’tel2 you about 
STORSBERG?" “The KGB would not use a staffer as a provo~ 
cateur," nor would the KGB supply information on “live 
eases" such as the Paris case (JOHNSON) and VASSALL, and 
reveal the names of its officers abroad. 


- If American Intelligence checked his story “fully,* 
it woula learn that despite all this confusion, he was genu-~ 
ine. He repeatedly urged that his interrogators check 
via an independent penrceation of the KGB--there it would 
verify that his name is registered as the case officer who 
opened, held and turned over the ABIDIAN file and thus that 
he was a KGB officer.* ᾿ 


NOSENKO referred to this method of correborating him at least 
20 times during the interrogations of January-March 1965. He gaid 
on 1 February 1965 that “maybe the day will come when you have 
a source to check and you will find out" (that he was ABIDIAN's 


ease officer). Later in the same interrogation session, he added:. 


ΡΥ see how poor and miserable I'm looking with regard to ABIDIAN's 
file, but anyone who can check in {KGB] Archives will see.“ On 
ὃ February he said, “I greatly wish that you will have as. s00n 
as possible an agent in the KGB. It is simple to look at the 
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file on ABIOIAN. 
Yuriy Ivanovich, opered this file'.* On 16 February he said: 
will show I am what I say." 
in one hour to a check via such a source. 
that “time will show" that he is not a provocateur. 
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On the first pege is written thet ‘I, NOSENKO, 

τ ΣΝ 
On 3 March he referred nine times with- 
He repeatedly stated 

At one point 


he engaged in the following dialogue with his interrogators: 


NOSENKO: 


INTZRROGATOR: 


NOSENKO: 


INTERROSATOR: 


NOSENKO: 


INTERROGATOR: 


NOSENKO: 


INTERROGATOR: 


NOSENKO: 


I'm telling you that, if you check, you'll find 
that I'm right. 


We're not disputing that you worked for the KGB. 
We're disputing that you held the positicns you 
say you held in the FGB. 


That's what I'm saying. ΣῈ you cculd check you 
would find that I was only in these two departments 
and only in these positions... 


(later in the session) 


I can't tell you anything rore. Tf can't prove 
anything. Maybe the future will shew. 


What can the future show? 


I don't know. But from what I understand the check- 
ing has not gone very far. Maybe you can check 
further... I mean, if you have any possibility now, 
I mean by chance, have anyone in the KGB or out of 
the KGB, with any of my acquaintances, friends. 


You mean our acquaintances, don‘t you? 

Yes, but maybe your acquaintances can check wi 
someone, because anyone in the KGB should know 
that, yes, there was a NOSENKO. 


Should we ask someone like VAKHRUSHEV or SUSLOV? 
No, of course not, because Ι gave you their names. 


Check someone else, not known to me, so you Can be 
gure. 


ἃ. Additional Observations 


(i) Inguisitiveness About CIA 


NOSENKO's questions about CIA and its activities seemed to his 
interrogators to be beyond the interest or curiosity expected of 


. Soviet Intelligence defectors. 
discussing his own KGB responsibilities: 
and I will remember details." 
-tiveness--include--the- following:———— 


Frequently he asked, even while 
“you tell me about a case, 
Other examples of NOSENKO'S inquisi- 
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cer who met him in Geneva two years earlier had received a 
medal for that phase of the operation. 


(11) Acceptance of Contrary Information from Other Sources 


Under interrogaticn, even when accused of lying, NOSENKO 
rarely challenged the validity of CIA's information nor claimed 
superior knowledge. The only facts he challenged strongly were 
incontestably true, such as the date of GOLITSYN‘'s defection, the 
date of ABIDIAN's visit to the Pushkin Street dead drop, KOSC- 
LAPOV's travel separate from JENNER, and KOSOLAPOV's November 1960 
trip to Helsinki. It seemed at all times that he accepted that 
CIA knew more than he did on tovics including ccnditions in the 
USSR and cases and people for whom he claimed direct responsibility. 
-He never challenged DERYABIN's statements abcut KGB procedures, 
although aware that his own information was more recert. 


~ NOSENKO inquired in early wnetner thé CIA OTri= | 
ἰ 


(6) Discussions with NOSENKO on His Own Performance 


After admitting his inability to respond to questions about 
operations in which he said he participated, NOSENKO sometimes 
gave a general appraisal of his own performance. He yculd admit 
that it was “impossible to have such memory breaks" and agree 
that his response was neither reasonable nor acceptable ("In your 
place I wouldn't believe it either," or on another occasion, "It 
will look bad to your boss"). Admitting that the questions were 
fair, logical, and clearly put, he acknowledged at least a dozen 
times during the January-March 1965 interrogation that his per- 
formance under questioning was bad and unacceptable. 


Re also admitted that most of the leads he had passed were 


largely useless. Out of the —150--or—so--he-said_he_had_ provided, : : : 
he stated that the great majority were "no good," unimportant, Or ΠΤ - 
people with whom the KGB had not worked ("Maybe *“ANDREY’ became ἢ 
not interesting to KGB, changed jobs, and was not so important any ; 
more"; “some of the agents recruited by the Seventh. Department __ 
weren't meeting the KGB"; etc.) He consistently estimated, how- 


ever, that there were about 20 to 25 "good" leads. : 
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Cc; Polyqreph Testing 


4, «Test in April 1964 


Shortly after his defection, NOSENKO agreed to undergo a 
polygraph examination which tre CIA handlers had told him was a 
routine part of his defector processing. He was informed on 
3 April 1964 that the test would be administered the following 
morning, and that it was therefore advisable for him to get a 
good night's rest and to refrain from alconolic Leverages. NOS-~ 
ENKO @rank heavily on the night of 3 April, did net enter his 
bedroom until 0290 hours on 4 April, and following breakfast at 
0739 nours on 4 April consumed several gin-and-tonics. Subse- 
quently, when NOSENKO thought he was noc beinc observed, he was 
seen to remove nis hand from his lips hurriedly.*. 


Pollowing a medical examination by ἃ physician who noted 
that KOSENKO had been drinking, ne was urntroduced to the CIA 
polygraph operator. An experienced interrogacor, fluent in the 
Passian language, this polygraph operator conaucteé the test in 
Russian from 1045 to 1515 hours on 4 Aorcil. His report is quoted 
below. 


"The question of Subject's (NOSENKO's) willingness to par- 
ticipate in the polygraph test was one of minor consideration, 
since he had, on previous occasions. agreed that he would take 
the test. However, whether Subject would contanze with the 
polygraph testing if confronted with atcempted deception after 
an initial test run, was one of the considered problems. Con- 
sequently, in order to preclude the possipility of Subject's 
terminating the test prior to its completion. 1t was decided 
that a minor deviation from the accepted poiysrapn technique 
would be used ducing the polygraph testing: specifically, to 
insure that a polygraphic recc:c of Supbject's reactions to all 
the pertinent questions be obtained prior to challenging him on 
any significant polygraphic deception indications his charts 
might reflect... This plan was followed throughout the poly- 
graph interview... 


SESE en 

* On 18 May 1964 a report was received on the chemical analysis 
of six types of tablets which had been taken from NOSENKO's 
personal effects. In this report, a CIA chemical expert made 
the following remarks based on chemical, microscopic, and in- 
strumental analysis including the use of X-ray: “Sample No. 
4238 consisted of three (3) gray tablets wrapped in a piece 
of paper with the name ‘Phenomin' written in Russian. Micro- 
scopic analysis of these tablets established the presence of 


᾿ς δ. -small_amount_of dl-amphetamine sulfate, a large amount of 
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lactose, and a small amount of corn starch? al-azpheéetamine 15: - 


a sympathomimetic agent employed mainly as 4 central nervous 
system stimulant. The effect of taking amphetamine as a drug 
in conjunction with a polygraph test could exaggerate decep- 
tion responses especially for a weak reactor. No phenothi- 
azine (a tranquilizer) which 1s the active ingredient in 
‘Phenomin' was present in these tablets. The tablets do not 
appear to be of U.S. manufacture. ...As a result of the above 
examinations it was established that none of the items sub- 
mitted are of the barbiturate family. Although either sul- 
faguanidine (Sample No. 4242) or aspirin (Sample No. 4240) 
could be used (and indeed nave been used) as secret ink, they 
are also normal medicinals which a traveler might carry, and 
there τὰ nathing ir the farmsotation of the tablets to suadest 
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drug prior to testirg, there is ne guestioa, based both on analysis 
of Subject's polygraph charts as well as person2l1 observation dur- 
ing the interview, that Subject has attempted ccliberate deception 
in the specific pertinent areas which are mentioned below in this 
repe- st. 


εἰς 
“Although the Subject had used both alcohol and some unknown ᾿ 
1 


"rt is [my] conclusion that Subject is not a bona fide defector, 
but is a dispatched agent sent by Soviet Inteliigence for a spe~ ᾿ 
cific mission or missicns. Η 


"According to the plan, the differert phases involving various 
pertinent areas were covered with Subject polyaraphically. Chal- i 
lenge of Subject's reacticns was indirect and ‘sort.* On no occa~ t 
sion did Subject even attempt to volunteer any explanation of the i 
possible causes for his polygrash reactions. He continually denied | 
and refusee τὸ admit that there was anything ts any of the questions 4 
which were asked of him. When the final test gquesticns were com “ἢ 
pleted and a record was cbtainec of all of Subject's poiygraphic 
responses, the nature of the challenge and probing was changed. 


"Subject was told that he was lying to numerous pertinent ques- 
tions and was accused of being a dispatched agent. Subject's only 
explanation to [my] direct accusation was that re could aot be a 
dispatched agent because of the amount of information he had volun- 
teered to American Intelligence. 


ee ee 


"Subject, who before and throughout testing reflected com- 
plete self-control and ccmposure, iow exhibited a completely dif- 
ferent picture. His composure was non-existent, his eyes watered, 
and his hands tremklei. Prior te being confrontec with {my} opinion 
thac Subject was a dispatched egent, when Subject was asked on 
one of the last test runs (a) 1f he were sent to penetrate Ameri- 
can Intelligence and (b) if Subject received instructions from KGB 
on how to attempt to beat the polygraph, his answers were given 
in a voice that actually tremblec... 
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2. Test in October 1965 on Lee Harvey OSWALD 


a. Introduction 


CIA conducted ¢ volygraph examination of NOSENKO on 
18 October 1956 on she subject of Lee Harvey OSWALD. * 


Since the previous polygraph test in April 1964, NOSENKO 
had been under close security guard, his movenests restricted, 
and in the interin had been interrogated in detail and accused 
of bad faith in dealing with U.S. Government authorities. 
NOSESKO had not been interviewed by CIA during the six months 
prior to October 1966. He had had no access to alcohol or 
drugs, his food consumption had been normal, acd his sleep 
had been adequate. ᾿ 


NOSENKO was given no advance notice of the polygraph 
examination. Upon entering the room where it was to take 
place, he immediately recognized the officer present as the 
person who administered the first CIA polygraph test two and 
one-half years earlier. NOSENKO correctly said that they had 
first met on 4 April 1964. 


In the pre-test interview, questions on the OSWALD case 
were put to NOSENKO in Russian, his answers (also in Russian) 
were recorded, the operation of the machine was explained, 
and clarifications of the questions ard his answers were 
made. The three series of questions pertaining to the OSWALD 
case are given below in their entirety, and they are followed 
by the conclusions of the polygraph expert. 

b.. Results 
*Series No. 1 
1. Was Lee Harvey OSWALD ever in the Soviet Union? 
ANswer: Yes. (No reaction) 
2. Was OSWALD in the Soviet Union from 1959 to 1961? 
Answer: Yes. (No reaction) 


3. Did you receive special instructions about what to 
tell the Americans about the OSWALD case? 


Answer: No. (Reaction) 
4. Did you personally meet OSWALD? 


Answer: No. (No reaction) 


πο ον 


5. Was OSWALD recruited by KGB as an agent? 
Answer: No. (No reaction) 

6. Were you glad that President Kennedy was killed? 
Answer: No. (Reaction) 


97. Other than what you told me, did you'actively parti- 
cipate in the OSWALD case prior to 1963? 


Answer: No. (No reaction) 
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8. Did you see a photograph of OSWALD in 1963? 
Answer: Yes. (Reaction) 
9. Was Marinu PRUSAKOVA an agent of KGB? 


Answer: No. (No reaction) 


9a. Before her marriage to OSWALD? 
Answer: No. (Reaction) 

9b. After her marriage to OSWALD? 
Answer: No. (No reaction) ἱ 

10, Did you personally meet Marina PRUSAKOVA? 
Answer: No. {No reaction) 


ll. Did OSWALD have any kind of contact with the 13th 
Otdel of the First Chief Directorate? 


Answer: No. (No reaction) 


seeepet oar δ τον me mee σον 


12. Did KGB prepare OSWALD for committing assassinations? 
Answer: No. (No reaction) 


13. Was OSWALD prepared (trained) by KGB to kill President 
Kennedy? 


Answer: No. (No reaction) 


24." Did you hear of OSWALD (case) prior to President 
Kennedy's assassination? 


Answer: Yes. (Reaction) 


“Subject's (NOSENKO's) most significant reactions on 

‘ this test series were to questions 3 and 24--other reactions 
i . of a lesser significance were evident to questions 6, 8, 9a, 
᾿ : and 10. 
ὭΣ 


“Series No. 2 


20. Is the name OSWALD familiar to you? 


t 
[ ᾿ Answer: Yes. (No reaction) 


21,_Did-you ever read the OSWALD case? 
Answer: Yes. (No reaction) 

22. Was this the full ana official KGB case on OSWALD? 
Answer: Yes. (Reaction) 


23. Did you give us any kind of information about 
OSWALD? 


Answer: Yes. (No reaction) 


*Before the beginning of the examination, the polygraph operator 
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24. Did you hear of the OSWALD (case) prior to President 
: Kennedy's assassination? 


Answer: Yes. (Reaction) 


24a. Did you hear of the OSWALD (case) only after President 
Kennedy's death? 


Tot cmon memset 


Answer: Instead of the usual yes or no éenswer, 
Subject answered: ‘Before and after.‘ 
When the question was repeated, he again 
answered: ‘Eefore and after.' Only when 
the question was asked a third time on a 
subsequent test did he answer ‘No.' (Reaction) 
(Subject reacted when he answered ‘Before and 
after,‘ and when he answered ‘No."” 


25. Did the KGB consider OSWALD abnormal? 
Answer: Yes. (No reaction) { 


26. As far as you know, did Marina OSWALD know about her 
husband's plan to kill President Kennedy? 


st werner nt κα πασσν Smee 


Answer: No. (No reaction) 


: 27. To your knowledge did OSWALD talk with a KGB officer 
i in Mexico? 


Answer: No. (No reaction) 


28. Did OSWALD return to the United States in 1961? ὁ 

Answer: Yes. (No reaction) Subject's reaction 
to this question was inconsistent when he 
answered 'Yes.' hence tne (No reaction) 
notation. However, it is noceworthy that 
Subject did not attempt to correct the 
date of OSWALD‘s departure to the U.S.; 
OSWALD returned to the U.S. in cune 1962 
and not in 1961. 


Aa ee een Ty 


29. 18 your contact with the OSWALD case part of your 
legend (cover story)? 


Answer: No. (Reaction) 


30. Did you really take part in the OSWALD case in 1959? 


= yo. ~ Anewer: 


"Subject's most significant reactions were to questions 
22, 24, 24a, 29 and 30. 


“Series No. 3 
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Did you personally order RASTRUSIX, in 1959, to 
collect material οὐ “OSWALD? 


Answer: Yes. (Resection) 


Did you personally talk on the V. Ch. with Mirsk 
about the OSWALD case in 19637 


Answer: Yes. (Reaction) 


Were you instructed on the OSWALD case by one of 
the KGB operational officers? 


Answer: No. (Reaction) 
Did the KGB instruct you to tell us OSWALD was 
a bad shot? 


Answer: No. (No reaction) 


Do you know definitely that OSWALD was not of opera- 
tipnal interest to KGB? 


Answer: Yes. (Reaction) 


Did KGB give the OSWALDs any kind of help in their 
departure from the Soviet Union? 


Answer’ No. (No reaction) 


“Did you receive special instructions from the KGB 


about what to tell the Americans about OSWALD? 
Answer: No. (Reaction) 


“Subject ’s reactions to the questions so: indicated 
about equal in consistency and significance. . 


® 
“On the basis of an analysis of the polygraph charts 


obtained during Subject’s polygraph interrogation and 


‘testing during the 18 October 1966 session, it is [my] 


opinion that: 


a. Subject was not personally or actually 
involved in the OSWALD case from 1959 to 1961 thile 
OSWALD was in the Soviet Union. 


b. Subject heard of OSWALD only after Kennedy's 
assassination; however, he was not an active partici- 
pant in 1963 as he indicates, but was probably 
briefed on the case by a KGB officer. 


ceca, s olhotes etme memes timed τς ὅτ 


rae co Subject-received-special instructions 


(from the KGB) about the OSWALD case and what to 
tell American authorities about it." 
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ΨΙΙ1Σ, NOSESKO'S BONA FPIDES: ANALYSIS AND CONCLUSIONS : “ἡ Ε 
A. Introduction ate ι “| 


It is standard procedure to assess the bona fides of each 
intelligence and counterintelligence source, and special care i3 
required in assessing sources of information relevant to the secu- 
rity of the. United States. 


A much more prominent factor in this assessment, however, 
is NOSENKO's own testimony. CIA has exhaustively debriefed and 
interrogated NOSENKO, his leads were checked, his information wa3 
studied, and a large body of facts pertinent to his bona fides 
@as thus assembled. These details, as well as direct evidence 
from other sources and the views of specialists affiliated with 
CIA, have been presented in Part Ili. throuch Part VII. of this 


paper. 


The basic questions with recard to the bona fides of 
NOSENKO are the following: 


_ 15 there reason to question the general accuracy 
and completeness of NOSENKO'S accounts of his situation 
and motivations in contactirg CIA and later defecting, 
his personal life, military service, positions in the 
KGB, personal participation in KGB operations, know- 
ledgeability about KGB activities and the way he learned 
of them, and his associations with KGB personnel? 


- If there are grounds for doubting the general | 
accuracy and completeness of these accounts, then what 


are the explanations for NOSENKO's actions, for the j 
nature of the information he has provided, and for——-—~ ΠΣ ae 
other Soviet sources having authenticated his personal 

life and KGB career? 

In assessing the bona fides of NOSENKO, the classic method 

has been used: evaluating his production and sourcing, examining 

his autobiography, and appraising him and the circumstances of 

this operation. These points, with the conclusions drawn from 

each, are reviewed belod. Tne discussion continues with a survey 

of the sources who have corroboratec NOSENKO's background and Ἢ 
status, and this is followed by argumentations on the various 

hypotheses which could explain NOSENKO as a source. The final 

portion is a summary of conclusions about NOSENKO'Ss bona fides. 
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NOSENKO's counterinteLlicence production includes ll of his ; 
information on the Soviet intelligence ard security organs: t ἢ 


_ their structure, functions, methods, and procedures; as J 


- their officers. and their agents of Soviet citizenship: 
- theic operational activities inside and outside the 
USSR. 


For the most part this portion of the paper (as in Part VIII.C. 
through Part VIII.P.) foilows a format in which the evidence is 
summarized, the facts interpreted, and conclusions presented. 


2. GB Orgenization, Personalities, Methods 


Ability to discuss the structure of his service in general 
and at least soe of its components in particular is an absolutely 
minimal requirement for anyone who claims to have beer erployed 
within that service. At the same time, current infor:ation or the 
organization of an intelligence service is of classic interest to 
opposing intelligerce and security services... Organizational 
changes are indicators of policy and planning trends in the ser- 
vice; short of a penetration of the service's leadership, such 
changes are pechaps the most reliable reflection of changes in 
operational emphasis and tactics. 


2 eeneregers Meempoe + qe me 


Had NOSENKO's information en the organization of the KGB 
been novel in this sense, it would have been of considerable 
value, while the exposure of this information--although perhaps 
not a major loss to the Soviets--would nonetheless have been 
against the KGB's best interests. NOSENKO's reperts on the 
organization of the KGB in 1964 (Paces 352-358) agree with and 
are a logical extension of that framework of KGB organization ει: 
newly revealed by the 1961 sources, bet this weishs reither for : : 
nor against him as the source: In the absence of contradictory : - 
information, he cannot be subject to criticism or to suspicion : 
because his reports show no redirection of the thrust of the 
KGB. Purthnermore, NOSENKO's statements indicating that there’ sok 
have been no major changes in the years between the 1959 re- : 
organization and 1964 are acgeptadie in the light of available 
information from other sources. The information which NOSENKO 
provided on the KGB's organization therefore neither supports 
nor discredits his bona fides. 


crepes ..-.............. 


ROSENKO's information οἱ some 1,000 Soviets connected with | 
intelligence and security activities is en impressive echieve- 
ment of memory. These identifications, however, must be evalu- 
ated according to the Gamage inflicted upon the Soviets by his 
exposure of these personalities. In this respect, the discus- ; ane 
sion must concern new identifications, for intelligence person- 
alities previously exposed could not be damaged any further by 4 
a repetition of their compromise. This discussion mist be fur- 
ther restricted τὸ new identifications of staff personnel, be- 
cause the entire Soviet population is available to the KGB for = 4 . 
occasional use as it sees fit, with the loyalty and discretion : 
of the individual as the only limiting factors; to learn that ἃ 
Soviet employed at the U.S. Embassy in Moscow is an agent re- 
porting to the KGB is to learn nothing that has not already 
been taken for granted, and besices, no action on such infor- 
mation can be taken. Finally, the new identifications also 
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must be amceng persons #ho are identifiable are accessible, or the : ; 
informaticn is useless to Western services an? 1s ro lose to the 

τς Soviets. On this besis, only ¥GB First Chief L:irectcrate as well 
as GRU identifications merit inclusion ir this ~-veluation, since ΟΝ [ 
*heee are the officers who normally appear akroad and participate ur τ Ω 
in agent operations. Alcthougn Κα Second Chief Directorate per- 
sonnel have in the past transferred to the First Chief, Directorate, 
this is rot a predictable event and cannot be considered in dis- 
cussion of current damage. 
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~ _J Gf 37, there were 24 who either rasiacd sbroad at the 

_time of NCSENKO's defection or were cent aprozd since that time.* 

l Assuming that NUSHIKO was correct in his idertifications of all 
24 members of the #GH wno vicre accessible,** it cannot Le said 3 
that the nurber is so large that the dcnage te OB agent opeora- t 
tions was substantiil. None of NOSEXKO's unigue GRU idenvifica- 
tions were abroad et tne cine of his gefection or have been elnce. 
These personality adentificacions hence do not serve as evidence 
of NOSENKO's bona fides. At the sate time, nis inability to do 
further measurable t.arm to the ΚΠΒ ir this régacd cannot be: held 
against him, either, for he has Clai:xed service only an the Second 
Chief Directorate throughout his cereer and #29 cannot be expected 
to know a high percentace of the First Chief Lirectorate comple- 
ment. Therefore, NOSENKO's intelligence personality identifications 
do not constitute a factor in finding for or acainst his bona fides. 


NOSEXKO has been the source of many interesting details and 
examples of KGB modus operandi (Pages 359-360), but while useful 
for illustrative purposes end waluable because of the fact that 
the meterial was easily collatable for study purposes, nene of 
the methods described could ke consicered new and revealing, and ἢ 
their exposure in any event would rot prevent their continued use : : | 


in the future. NOSENKO's ciscussior of the only double agent case 
in which he claimecd to have played a role, however, Gemonstrates 


and thereafter, and two became pr sinen active in 


insecure KGB operations shortly after NOSEXKO identified them. 


; ner Reg τ Sergey q 
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* Cf trese 24, ten were identified by Epis λητῶ, ¥ as KGB 
are . 


i *#Cther evidence has contradicted staterents by NOSENKO to the 

effecc that certain Soviets were not affiliated with the KGB; i 

' δ. in Geneva, for example, «here he had daily access to the KGB 

[τὰν Legal Residency for months and claimed nearly complete know- | 

yet ledge of KGB personnel, he named 15 of a K33 staff which he . | 
| | 


ΦΧ." 


: : ee as many as 55 of the approximately 120 Soviets station- 
Boars . “ed there (a proportion which is consistent with other’ areas” : | 
and defectors’ estimates). NOSENKO was not entirely accurate ae | 

4 


concerning even KGB officers on his own delegation in Geneva, 

' as noted on Paces 12 and 13. Therefore, the accuracy of ἜΣ οι { 
' ROSENKO's original idertifications, positive or negative, 

cannot be accepted without question. 
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discussion below. This subject, too, must be corsidered neutral 
evidence in the bona fides assessment. 


NOSENKO has shown himself to be both uninformed and inaccurate 


‘in nis answers to questicns on KGB Headquarters staff procedvtres 


(Page 360 and Pages 619-624). He has been unadie to contripute 
any new information, although there has been no detailed reporting 
on the subject since 1954. (GOLITSYN in 1962 provided some new 
material cn procedures but was never comprehensively cebricfed on 
the topic.) Thus, information on the more up-to-date forms, co~ 
ordinaticn requirements, mechanization of records and tracing 
mechanisms, etc., could have been a singular contribution to our 
knowledge; NOSENKO could not describe anything of this sort. When 
he replied to questions about such matters for the period covering 
his entry into the KGB, on which previous reporting is available 
in detail, he answered incorrectly ca numerous points. NOSENKO's 
tendency to improvise when he did not know the correct answer or 
when he had. forgotten has been characterized by a CIA psychologist 
as the behavior of a pathological liar saviny face in a tight 
psychological situation. When he could not produce a correct 
answer in this area of reporting, NOSENKO may have improvised 
because he is a liar or because he is concealing an ignorance 


(based on aot having been a KGB Headquarters officer. 


3. Cperational Leads 


a. Introduction 


Consideration of NOSENXO's operational leads must take into 
account the KGB positions and personal associaticns (with attendant 
access to information) which NOSENZO has claimed for himself. He 
tndicated that the breadth of his knowledge about KGB agent opera~ 
tions and development cases increased as he rose from case officer 
in the U.S. Embassy Section in 1953-1955 and in the American Yourist 
Section in 1955-1958 to become Deputy Chie£ of the latter section 
in 1958-1959, Deputy Chief of the U.S. Embassy Secticn in 1960-1961, 
and finally Deputy Chief of the Tourist Department from 1962 until 
his defection. Simultaneously he established lasting contacts with 
his KGB colleagues so that, for exampte, even after leaving the 
U.S. Embassy Section for the second time, in December 1961, NOSENKO 
kept abreast of its most important activities. On these grounds 
NOSERKO presented himself as an authoritative source, one who 
could detail the successes and failures of the KGB in recruiting 
Westerners--especially Americans--in the USSR over the years from 
1953 through 1963. Repeatedly NOSENKO asserted that his leads to 


KGB agents constituted proof of his bona fides. 


b. Operations Involving Americans 
NCSENVO drew a picture of the recruitment scene in Moscow 
showing that: . : 


~ Since the—"ANDREY"-case of the early 1950°s* the KGB 
recruited no Americans on the U.S. Embassy staff, succeed- 
ing only in recruiting one contract employee who was in 
Moscow on TDY. NOSENKO reported on recruitment approaches 
to six American officials stationed in Moscow, all of whom 


TROTTER placed the roceubiment: date prior to his entry into 
the vet in earty patel, με tiayle νές ΠΡ TH (yan oryptonym 
PANDHEY") said he became a KG agent in November OF December 
1953. 
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refused to collaborate with the KCB. He discussed 14 develop- 


ment cases which never culm:cated in recruitment approaches 
to these U.S. Government employees in Moscow, and he named 
Jl officials at the Moscow Embassy who were investigated by 
the KGB. ‘These operations, NOSENXO assertcd, compr ised the 
total KGB activity acainst Embassy personnel with the ex- 
ception of the technical penetrations (see Part VITI. 8. 4.) 


- Seven. American correspondents in Mescow had fan re- 
cruited Ly the KGB, four of them known to NOSENKO from the 
years 1953-1954 when he was working against U.5. newspaper- 
men. Another two were under development by the KGB during 
«γι period. J 


- The American Express Company representative in Moscow, 
Arsene FRIFPEL, had become a KGB agent in 1959; NOSENKO was 
the case officer. 


- The number of American visitors recruited by the KG3 
in 1962-1963 was 14, and if there had been others, NOSENKO 
would have known about them in light of his senior position 
in the Tourist Cepertment curing that period. Moreover, for 
the years kefore 1962, NOSEKO provided leads to 19 other 
American tourists whom the KGB recruited, plus one who was 
serving the GRU when he came to Moscow. NOSENKO also de- 
scribed 18 developnent cases and nine investigations in 
which the targets were American tourist 


As for KGB operations outside the Soviet Union, NOSENKO gave leads 
to four recruited Americans about whom he learned through conver- 
gations with KGB associates: a U.S. intelligence officer having 
the KGB eryptonym "SASHA" (still unidentified), a pen2tration of 
Orly Courier Transfer Station (identified as Sergeant Robert Lee 
JCHNSCN), and two agents in Gereva (naines not ates and as yet ποῖ 
positively identified). NOSENKO leagned of the KGS agent status 
“Ὁ (Hor ce G. LUNT an Averican professor, because he coe part in 
LUNT' s|recruitnert while on T Aigihie vo. and of the : 


between @ ea an American tourist with whose 
case NOSENKO » was eececnel igi involved. In addition, NOSEVKO de- 
scribed two development cases with U.S. citizens. From his know- 
ledge of the “SASHA" operation, NOSENKO also knew that the KGB 
had no ager.t sources able to supply information concerning the 
Cuban missile crisis of October 1962. 


(i) Completeness, Accuracy, Detail and Consistency of. Reporting 


If he occupied the various KGB positions as claimed, if his 
access were as broad as he said it was, NOSENKO has provided a. 


. couprehensive. review of KGS: operations “involving Americans in 


the USSR. 


Other information, however, contradicts NOSENKC's assurances 
that he reported on all major cases involving Americans working 
at the U.S. Exbassy in Moscow: - 


_~ GOLITSYN's reports indicate that a U.S. military eds 
Clerk was recruited in 1960, and other factors point toward 
this person being James STORSBERG or possibly William HURLEY 
(Pages 166-182). NOSENKO, the supervisor of operations 
against Exbassy code clerks in 1960-1961, stated that 
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STORSBERG rejected the recruitment approach, and when inter- 
viewed on the basis of the NOSENKO lead, STORSBERG confirmed . 
this. Both agree the approach was made in the latter part 

of 1961. wae 


ee 


- GOLITSYN‘'s reports cover six other operations (Pages 
595-598) which NOSENKO has not mentioned: The KG3's recruit- ο ‘ 
ment of a female employee at che Embassy in 1957, the pre- - 
sence of a code clerk in the Embassy in 1960 who was ἃ ΚΟΒ 
agent, an unsuccessful recruitment approach to a female sec- 
retary at the Embassy prior to July 1960, the ΚΟΒ plan to 
complete the recruitment of en Anericer diplomat following 
his reassignment from Moscow in 1959, the KGB's recruitment 
of or planned recruitment approach to a U.S. Embassy employee 
(possibly a code clerk) prior to April/May 1960, and a KGB 
officer's trip to Helsinki to accompany an Embassy’code clerk - 
traveliing py train to Moscow. (There 15 documentary evi-~ 
dence to support the accuracy of GOLITSYN's statements about 
the last of these cases; see beiow.) 


oe a oncom ge wee 


ae 
.,........... ...σ5-΄ᾧοὃὦᾺῪνὥἅιυῳι..͵ςςς---ςςς-ς... ς΄ Sanaa — -- ο  τΤ--.-..--ς-ςς-ς- a 7 2 5 
year in which NOSENKO was Deputy Chief of the American Tourist = ooh. 
Section. These documents were placed in the hands of the KGB by a 
George BLAKE of MI-6 in July 1959 (before the end of the tourist ear § 
geason) and in 1960; NOSENKO was not familiar with any aspects of ὶ 
" the KGB operation with SLAKE, : 


' 


Ms 8 5 « Where NOSENKO's reporting 


on American totrist cases is checkable, therefore, it has been 
found to be incomplete. 


8 


the KGB--Donald ALBINGER, Bernard KOTEN, and Gabriel ἈΕΙΝΈΕΕ-- 
none was associated with American Intelligence in any way. 
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NOSENKO's reporting on individual cases wherein he was a per- 
sonal participant or supervisor is not, with few exceptions, con- 
tradicted by information available from other sources. Nearly all 
of his statements have proven accurate when they could be compared 
with collateral information: In fact, the Americans whom he cited 
Διὰ visit or live in the Soviet Union, and many of them are known 
to have been of operational interest to the KGS, as NOSENKO said. 
The exceptions to his general accuracy of reporting, however, are 
of major importance in themselves and in reference to his claimed 
positions in the U.S. Embassy. Section during 1960-1961:* 


NOSENKO 


U.S. Embayey Security Officer 

John V. ABIDIAN, for whom NOSENKO 
was the responsible KGB officer, 
visitea the Pushkin Street dead 
drop site in 1960 or at the begin- 
ning of 1961. Later that same 

day KOZLOV, Chief of.the KGB Sur- 
veillance Directorate/ went to the 
scene. ΤΟΣ 


if 
Gita 
On 


KOSOLAPOV, NOSENKO's direct sub- 
ordinate, mace but one TDY to 
Helsinki in the 1960-1961 period; 


’ NOSENKO would nave known about if 
. not approved other TDY's in these 


years wher. he was Deputy Chief of 
the U.S. Embassy Section. 


Returning from his single TDY to 
Helsinki, KOSOLAPOY was abroad 

the same train as his target, the 
American military code clerk Paul 
JENNER: as supervisor of all oper- 


’ ations against code clerks at the 


U.S. Enbassy, NOSENKO was familiar 
with the details of all such major 
activities. 


The KGB knew that the U.S. mili- 
tary code clerk James KZYSERS, 
whom NOSENKO personally contacted 
in an effort to persuade him to 
defect, did not report the earlier 
recruitment approach by the KGB. 


Collateral 


CIA records on the PENKOVSKIY 
case, in whieh the Pushkin 
Street dead drop was used, show 
that ABIDIAN visited the site 
only once, on 30 December 1961 
at 1130 hours. KOZLOV left New 
York City on the same day, 
travelling via France, at the 
completion of a TDY in the 
United States. (Pages 231- 
2357 this subject is discussed 
at greater length in Part 
VIII.B.6.) 


KOSO- 
LAPOV was twice in Helsinki 
during 1960, in March-April 
and again in November. (Pages 
186-200). 


JENNER 
and KOSOLAPOV travelled on. 
separate days. (Pages 186-200) 


KEYSERS reported the recruitment 
approach immediately after it 
occurred, and the report was 
submitted in an Embassy room 
later found to have a concealed 
microphone. (NOSENKO stated that 
he was a customer for microphone 
intercepts at the time and that 
this micrcphone was monitored on 
8 continuous basis by KGB per- 
sonnel.) (Pages 213-219) 


i Ὁ τ. .......:ἡ ; 
@ An example of NOSENKO's inaccuracy on events during his later 


service in the Tourist Department 


related to his accounts on the 


arrest of American Professor Frederick BARGHOORN: According to 
NOSENKO, the approval for this KGB action in which he had 8 per- 
sonal part was obtained from BREZHNEV in KHRUSHCHEV's absence 
from Moscow, and the arrest was made a few hours later; BARG-~ 
HOORN was arrested on 31 October 1963, and on that day and the 
day before KHRUSHCHEV made public appearances in Moscow. (BREZH- 


NEV was not seen in Moscow betwe 


en 29 October and 2 November | 
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In addition, a number of Americans--e.g., Walter RASK, Adam 
BROCHES, Henry APISSON, Herbert HOWARD, Vasiliy VOLKOV, dilliam 
WALLACE, Thomas Whitney, and Stanley ZIRING--denied having been 
recruited by the KGS, as NOSENKO said they had been. 


The only noteworthy internal inconsistencies in NOSENKO's 
reporting on KGB operations involving Americans appear in the 


HARMSTONE case, where he has given conflicting information on the -., 


KGB's ability to obtain photographic evidence of his homosexuality, 
and in his advice on how to identify “ANDREY"--that he was the only 


witness to testify in Roy RHCDzS' trial and that he did not testify J 


at Roy RHODES' trial but was cnly interviewed in the pre-trial in- 
vestigation once. Part VIII.D. covers the extent of his knowledge 
about American cases in which he took part personally or 88 8 
supervisor. Regarding others to which his official positions did 
not give him access, NOSENKO has indicated that it was his per- 
sonal contact with KGB colleagues which enabled him to report on 
nine recruitments (Herbert HOWARD, Sam ΦΆΕΡΕ, the KGS agent in 
France, the YOUNGER couple, "SASHA", and two unnamed acents in. 
Geneva); three development cases (George VAN LAETHEM, Attorney: 
General Robert KENNEDY, and Stephen HOFFMAN) ; three unsuccessful 
recruitment approaches (Richard HARMSTONE, Peter BINDER, and 
Collette SCHWARZENBACH); and three investigations (Thomas BARTHE- 
LEMY, Lewis BOWDEN, and George WINTERS). NOSEIKO's alleged asso- 
ciates in the KGB thus gave him the names of four recruited agents 
and sufficient details for one more to be identified by subsequent 
investigation, JOHNSON. All of the NOSENKO leads to developmental 
operations, unsuccessful recruitment approaches, and investigations 
have been identified. 


(ii) Damage to the Soviets 


Three criteria can. be used in assessing the harm to Soviet 
interests caused by NOSENKO's operational leads to Americans: 


First, the originality of nis information on recruited 
agents and unsuccessful recruitment approaches; 


. Second, the agents' access to classified information 
ὶ at the time he reported on them; and 


‘ Third, the possibility of identifying them on the 
: 4 basis of the details provided or in cevi.in: tion with details 
i ᾿ received from other sources. ~- 


: There is no reason to believe that NOSENKO's information on 22 

i Americans under investigation while in the USSR could have damaged 
: the KGB, especially since all of them had left the Soviet Union 
before the NOSENKO leads were received (Pages 402-410). In an- 


(Pages 379-397), there is no means for evaluating their impor- 
tance to the KGB because it is impossible to estimate with con- 
fidence the likelihood of the KGB recruit:ng some Or any of these 
: targets; vulnerability and assessment data, when coupled with 

; spasmodic or even continuing KGB access to the target, would be 

i mo guarantee that he is recruitable. Nevertheless, following 

: the criteria listed above, NOSE.dO's statements on KGB operation- 
ἱ al interest stemming from their homosexuality did bring about the 
: recall of Robert ARMSTRONG and Stephen HOFFMAN from the U.S. 

! Embassy in Moscow. 


i 


-..- + --@ther-category, -NOSENKO's leads. to.35..Americans under development. __ 
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NOSENKO was the first source to report on the KGB recruit- 
ments of 22 tourists (none with access to classified meterials 
and on 11 of whom there was previous derogatory information) ; 
four correspondents (one said by NOSE:XO to have become inactive 
and on two of whom there was previous derogatory informat.ion) ; 
the American Express Company representative in Mosco#; a contract. 
employee of USIA who had earlier declared his intent to marry ἃ 
Soviet national; and two agents whose names were not known to 
NOSENKO but who were identifiable. The latter two agents were: 


- Dayle W. SMITH (KGB cryptonym “BNDREY"), a cipher 
machine mechanic at the U.S. Embassy in Moscow recruited in 
1953. Despite NOSENKO's statement tnat "ANDREY" was current— [ 
ly supplying valuable information in June 1962, SMITH lost Ϊ 
his access to classified information through retirement from { 
the U.S. Army on 30 November 1961, or about six months before | 
NOSENKO first reported on him (Paces 413-426). 


a - U.S, Army Sergeant Robert Lee JOHNSCN, who with his 
σὶ wife Hedwig began collaborating with the ΚΟΒ in i952 and | 
5 who made James MINTKENBAUGH an agent of the KGB in 1953 | 
(Pages 427-462). Hedwig JOWUNSCN discontinued her role in Ϊ 
the operation in 1953, although thereafter remaining know- 
ledgeable of the KGB activities of her husband and MINTKEN- | 
BAUGH; according to MINTKENBAUGH, who lost eccess to classi- ᾿ 
fied information in 1954, he had no direct contact with the 
KGB after the late summer or early autumn of 1963 (about 
three to five months before NOSENKO first gave the lead on 
JOHNSON) ; JOHNSON was still on active duty with the U.S. 
Army and in contact with the KGB when NOSEKKO reported in 
: January 1964 about the existence of this agent. 


Thus from a total of 30 original and identifiable leads, only one 
agent had access to classified information as of the date when 
NOSENKO's reporting on him began. By the criteria given in the 
preceeding paragraph, the single operational lead from NOSENKO 
which could have damaged Soviet interests was that which un- 
covered JOHNSON. 


It is debatable, however, whether the JOHNSON lead consti- 
tuted a serious loss to the KGB. In the first place, if JOHNSON 
- can be believed, he gave the Soviets but one classified document 
while in charge of the "C‘assified Control Center" at Camp Des 
Loges between August 1963 and May 1964. His KGB case officer 
later told him, JORNSON said, that the information he could pro- 
vide was not worth the risk involved and that no future attempts 
of this sort should be made. JOHNSON also stated that he felt 
his espionage work at Camp Des Loges had not been very profitable 
for the Soviets, adding that his case officer had shown dis- 
to interest in his proposal to obtain for the KGP a top secret 
πος τας document he. (JOHNSON) thought_of greater importance than any 
other to which he had access. (NOSENKO indicated that JOHNSON Ὧν 
ἱ lost his access in the spring of 1963, while at the Orly Courier 
i Transfer Station.) In the second place, as the KGB knew, the 
behavior of Hedwig JOHNSON, a mental case, was unpredictable. 
i Finally, the JOHNSON couple and MINTKENBAUGH repeatedly dis- 
i regarded the KGB's instructions to compartment their activities 
i : and to observe other routine security precautions. The KGB 
seems to have avoided full exploitation of JOM!SO: in the latter a 
stages of the operation, to have been concerned over Hedwig's fetes 
mental condition as early as 1962, and to have regarded the 
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threesome as difficult han@ling problems. Given these apparent 
factors, the NOSENXO lead may have been consicered expencable by 
the KGB, without long-lasting adverse effect cn the fulfillment 
of its overall intelligence requirements. 
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| NOSENKO was the first source to identify Jemes STORSBEFG, a 

| U.S. military code clerk stationed at the Moscow Embassy, as a 

| target who had rejected the KGB's recruitment offer (Pages 165- 

j 185). The information was received from NOSENKO after STORSBERG 

! was discharged from the U.S. Army, and when interviewed on the 

| basis of this information, STORSBERG generally confirmed NCSENKO'S ; 
reporting on the case. GOLITSYN had earlier repertec cn what may i: 

᾿ have been the same KGB operation, but GGLITSY.# selieved the mili- . i 

' tary code clerk had been recruited; from what GOLITSYN had pre- ἱ 

| viously told CIA and from later investigations, it seems possible 

4 

I 

| 

i 
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that the KGB recruited either STOKSBERG or Wiliiam HURLEY (who i 
NOSENKO said was nct recruited or approached by thé 03). If it : 
is assumed that STCRSBERG was not recruited in the approach ce~- 

scribed by NOSENKO and in the operation discussed by GOLITSYN, 

the KGS suffered no loss in the American services learning of 

this case. 1f it is assumed cn the other hand that STCRSBERG or 

HURLEY was recruited, the reporting by NOSENKO assisted the KGB-- ' 
not the American services--by deflecting security investigations i 
from a recruited agent of the KGB. Ξ 


ἀρ enema ete tees ὑὸς 


.- (111) Importance or Usefulness 


‘ne American leads from NOSENKO enabled U.S. security author- 
ities to: 


- Confirm previous information cn the recruitments of 
a 13-tourists and three correspondents; 


STORSBERG; 


~- Remove two homosexuals from the U.S. Embassy in 
Moscow; and 


- Identify 32 KGB agents including Hedwig CSOBNSON and 
MINTKENBAUGH. * ; : 


One or possibly two of these 32 agents (SMITH and possibly HOWARD) 

in the past had been ina position to pass classified infcrmation 

to the KGB, and a third (JOHNSON) had current access to ciassified 

information and current contact with the KGB; the two homosexuals 

at the Moscow Embassy (APMSTRONG and HOFFMAN) presumably also had | - 

access to classified information. From the standpoint of pro- -. 5 
_tecting the security of the U.S. Government, NOSENXO brought το ᾿ 

an end the JOHNSON operation and the KGB's potential for recruit- ~ 

ing ARMSTRONG and HOFFMAN. | a 


-.-- 


Against this product of NOSENKO's reporting must be balanced 
the amounts of money and manpower that were needed for U.S. secu- 
rity authorities to exhaust and investigate NOSENKO's information 
on 49 recruitments, 35 developmental targets, seven unsuccessful 
recruitment approaches, ard 33 investigations by the KGB--a total 
of 113 operational leads. CIA carried the burden of the debriefing : 
and interrogation of NOSE:KO on these cases, but the investigative 


“ποτα these 32 agents were many whom the XGB had not recontacted 
after their return to the United States from the Soviet Union, 


~ Verify previous derogatory information on 11 tourists, 
two correspondents, and perhaps one military code clerk, 
others who had brcken contact with the KGS, some who were known A 


~ 
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work in the United States was accomplished mostty by other 
agencies. It would seem, however, that the JOHNSON operation 
was the only NOSEZKO lead to be important or useful. 


(av) Remarks 


Judged by his major inaccuracies and by the demonstrable in- 
completeness in scme of his reporting, NOSENKO is not an authori- 
tative or reliable source of information on operations against 
Americans by the U.S. imbassy Section and the που σᾶ Tourist 


4Section. Proven untrustwortny in other categories of operational 


‘leads, there is no reascn to accept at face value NOSENKO's state- 
‘ment that SMITH was the only Moscew Embassy eaplcyee working with 
the KGB from 1953 thrcugh 1963; indeec, evidence to the contrary 
exists. The same may be true regarding Americas tourists and 
correspondents in Moscow, i.e., other recruitments not mentioned 
by NOSENKO could have occurred. Furtnermore, with the question- 
able exception of the JOHNSON case, the KGB lost nothing of great 
value in consequence of NOSENKO's leads but gained an advantage 

by occupying the attention and facilities of American security 
authorities. 


It is therefore concluded that NOSENKO has withhold infor- 
mation on recruitrents of Americans in iMoscow, or he is unable to 
provide a comprehensive review cf such activities because he did 
not _hold.the claimed positions in the U.S. Emcassy and American 
Tourist Sections. Either explanation forces strong reservations 
about the bona fides of NOSENKO as a genuine scusce, and these 
reservations are reinforced by the relative costs to the KGB and 
U.S. security authorities of the NOSENKO leads. . By itself, this 
evaluation of his production on American cases suggests the possi- 
bility that the KGB dispatched NOSENKO to report to CIA, and that 
the KGB did so for tre purpose of misleading the U.S. security 
services. 
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c. Cperatiors Involving Other Westerners 


(4) Introduction 


As already indicated, MOSENKO's principal knowledgeability 
of KGB operations is related to Americans in the Soviet Union. 
With the exception of one German and one Norwegian tourist case, 
his only other personal participation in third-national (i.e., non- 
American) operations stems from his ageociation with the section 
of the Tourist Department concerned with United Kingdom and Canad- 
ian, as well as /jumerican, tourists. Where he has commented on 
sources for the rest of his tnirc-national leads, he indicated 
his knowledge was acquired either through conversaticns with 
other officers or through his position as Deputy Chief of the 
Tourist Department in 1962-1963. Thus he made no claim for com- 
pleteness of his coverage, nor necessarily for absolute accuracy 
and full details on eny one case. No attempt will be made here, 
therefore, to compare his infcrmution with cther sources, except 
in terms of whether NOSENYO's reporting harmed the Soviets and 
assisted American security. ? 
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(ii) Discussion f 


Of the 90 thirc-naticnal vecruitment leads (Pages 474-502), ; 
\22 have not yet~been positively icentitics. These cannot be 


evalueted at all except to point out that only two co then σοι 
potentially significant, the iAro_ penetrarion_in. Belgium in ich? 
(which may be the Sare as a_lead from another source) and a code 
clerk in the west Cernan Embassy in iioscow in T3967 Without 
knowing the status of these ἵν overaticns at the time NOSENKO 
told CIA abot them, it is not possible to measure the value to 
‘us or the damage to the Soviet Union thrcugn the compromise of 


,these cases. 


Of the remaining 68 known or possible agents who have been 

identified, 35 were unique leads when NOSENKO provided them. No 

eenclusive investigation results have yet been obtained on 30 of 

these, but the majority were said by NOSE“KO to be travel agency : 

employees (guides, bus drivers, etc.). Five of the .39 held 

positions of trust in their respective governments; these five : 

leads are discussed below in terms of potential value to U.S. ἱ 

security and potential damage to the KGB. Of the five who have been ᾿ 

interviewed on the basis of the ΝΟΘΕΝΚΟ information four denied 

boigg-rcecruited by the KGB, includingsesg wee (the only: one ἡ | 
| 


er those interviewed holding a government cositicn), discussed 
below. Reporting on the one remaining lead, a Dutch woman, is 
unclear and inconclusive--she admitted only to having been ques- 
tionea while in the USSR. 


Among the’ 35 new leads from NOSENKO, a total of five had ΠΣ 
positions of trust, with known or presumed access to sensitive om 
- information, in their respective governments: .-- - - - oe se 


did not kas 
Bh oben 
STS gees he PTA of his contacts in Moscow with 
Soviets whom he suspected of being intelligence officers, 
- and in 1964 he reported a social visit in Vienna by 
General GORBUNOV (an operational alias of GRIBANOV), whom 
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he had known in Moscow. ἘΞ £25 noc bis sa cagviewed directly ἘΠ] 
on the casis of the NCEcNES lead, nor hos he reported ἃ re- 
cruitment approach. i 
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@ KGS acent, withne fureher information. Stationed at tha 
Indian Entkassyv in Moscow from 1947 to 1951, BEER 
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in Moscow: ‘KD report.c tat erie to. 
tre K55 5 = en are sir Cae eee Be 0 
Ss : τς ee 8S ee σἄν" ΜΑΙ, ea τος i 
Hpk oe Boeclinel 2 has wage ΑΔ. τον Ὑπὸ NCSEWEO had 
spelled out tne name in .¥éc, im 1966 he could recall no a 


such case bst thoaght this must haye coe: a mistake for tne 
case cf (2AM «ho had keen the oe Src hat 
time. ᾿ 
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Thus of the third-national leads oragincting with NOSENKO, 
five might be considered to be important se:a:se of their posi- 
tion in government. In two cases (ARE RVs he was : 
not able to say whether there was a recruitment, however, while 4 
a third (assumirg that there was no further cortusion on NOSEN~ ΄ 
KO's part) cannot be considered in ἱπτρόγτοπς lead because of che 
Communist bias of the Indonesiin Government. position 43 
an agent or contact loses significance ir view of nis previously 
reported support cf ὁ powerful leftis: pulitical figure. The 


possible importance οἰ the & lead cannot be assessed ig 
without investigation results. : , 


The William VASSALL case (Pages 502-507) was the one third- 
national lead which NOSEXKO himself considered most important. 
He invariably included this lead when talking about the impor- 
tance of his reporting. The Eritish security services neverthe- 
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less were vel 97 A ΤΥ: to identifying the source of τὁὋ}. 
_pamiralty docunents identified by GOLITSYN.| \ 


When they received the fragnent of NOSENKO information which 
focused on the British Embassy in Moscow, the number was reduced 
to VASSALL and one other. Although the NOSENKO information 
apparently confirmed the already solid suspicions of VASSALL, 
there is rease! lieve that the identification would have 
been &ccomplished without this information. The lead was there~ 
fore not new or exclusive information, and NOSEXKO himself ad- 
mitted in 1964 that he knew that GOLITSYN had known of the case 
from the latter's work in the Information (Reports) Department. 


Of the identified third-nationals whom NOSENKO said were 
being targetted or investigated by the KGB, nor? held positions 
of significance, with the ole excention of the then member of 
the British Parliament. (sem ope whose personal life 
and career the Soviets subsequent ty attempted--with considereble 
success--to cestroy through a campaign of scandal. 


(iii) Remarks 


On the basis of the above examination, NOSINEO'sS information 
on KGB operations against third-nationals cannot be considered ἃ 
positive factor in the assesszent of his ctona fiees. As 8 -poss- 
ible negative factor in consideration of his bona fides, the in- 
significance of NOSENKO's reporting on third-national leads must 
be measured against the criteria of his claimed access and con- 
trary evidence. In the case of fereign tovrists his leads show-- 
ard he himself has comnented--that such_recruirments Were of no 
particular value; assuming that NOSENKO was Deputy Thiet cf the 
Tourist Department, he snould be able to make such ἃ statement 
without challenge. To cate no independent evidence of foreign 
tourist recruitments has emerged which contradicts him. Opera- 


“tions against other Western emhassies in Moscow are a slightly 


different matter. NOSENKO'S information, or lack thereof, can- 
not be evaluated on the basis of completeness because he has made 
no claim to full access to such information or to positions which 
would have given him better access. -Except for tnose he said he 
was informed of in connection with possibie use against U.S. 
Embassy targets, he has usually sourced such third-national 

leads as he did have to particularly close relations with the 
responsible case officer. ‘It would not be valid to argue that 

a source cf one lead should have told him of others, OF that he 
shoulda have had mere close friends in the KGB. Thus on all 
applicable criteria, the NOSENKO leads to operations against 
third-naticnals must be excluded as a factor weighing for or 
against his bona fides. 
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4. Technical Operations Against the u,S, Ἐπ ΑΘ 


ae Discussion ie 
In reporting on KGB microphones in the U.S Fubagsy (Pages 

248-269), NOSENKO said in 1962 that there were at that time “four 

or five points," later adding a sixth, from which conversations 

were heard. They included the offices of the Minjatec Counselor, 

the Military Attache, the Naval Attache, the Ar Attache, One 

(unidentified) "State Department employee," and the at hee 

wane 


Attache. He also referred to a non-productivo micrey SENKO 
code room but did not count this as one of the pot’. Ae ed 
did not supply details of the information which (Ne Ke tlueions 


from any of these microphones except to make general 8 
n the offices of 


to the importance of the materials from those 1 

the Minister Counselor and the Military Attache. tie δι γυβδοὰ 
that the existence of these microphones was the Kane “Pigaese 
secret" and that only a very few people xnow OF Liiebte In 1964 
NOSENKO gave more details and provided a written Just of tho 
ae where microphones were actively monitored & 1960 and 


NOSENKO's information on the microphones would appear, on 
the basis of the findings of the sweep team in 1yod, to ba gener~ 
aliy accurate. Where NOSENKO reported there wae hes production 
but microphones were found audible, the discrepancy Cuuld be ex- 
plained by KGB technical failure to receive the intercepts after 
they left the point at which the sweepers tosted? whece NOSENKO 
reported materials were obtained (such 4s from the ALT Attache's 
office) and the sweepers found the microphone ἐπα, 41 could 
be conjectured that the microphore died between eal y ! 
the date of the sweep in 1964. However, NOSHHK(G's peporting did. 
not harm the Soviets, because GOLITSYN knew and had seperted on 
one specific microphone, and another earlier (and probably come 
promised) source had also reported that the micraphned Were ie 
there. The microphone known to GOLITSYN, when Invated and traced 
back to the point where its wires left the pullding, would lead 
to the uncovering of all the other microphones, 4% in fact happen- 


ed with the find in Foom 1008 (Page 256). 


NOSENKO was unable to expand on his microphone information 
ta of che 


after his defection. Questioned repeatedly οἵ datal 

operation or examples of the product of these micrephonas, he gave 
almost no cperational details* and could supply only the same 
three generalized exemples of their product whpeh he had already 
given in 1962: the unproductivity of the code pon MECFOPHONes 


Se a ee ee 
* One of the few concrete incidents which NOSEUKO recounted 
the exception 


connected to the microphone operation (with 

of the North Wing planning, see below) was thé jaan uf 8 
document reporting the product from one of Lhe miscophones? 
GOLITSYN had already told the same story (age #9" 4 Contr: 
SYN said he was present during the search fur Lisa dneumant 
and it was under these circumstances that he feared epect= 
fically that there was a microphone in the γέ! vf the 
Minister Counselor. NOSENKO in !962 stressed that, 6069 
microphone was the most important in the EmbaaBys 
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the Minister Counselor's dictation, including fitness reports 
Which NOSENKO said were of operational interest to the KGA but 
could not say how many of them there were or whom they concerned; 
and the Military Attacte’s planning of trip3 «hich permitted the 
KGB to seize equipment in Stalingrad χὰ 1955. Of these three 
examples given by an efficer who said he culled all the micro- 
phone materials for two years, one concerned a non-operating and 
therefore useless micrcphone, the second concerned a microphone 
(in the Minister Counselor's office) already reported by a pre- 
vious defector, and tre third concerned a well known incident 
which took place years earlier (and which NOSENKO should have 
learned and halped corduct, according to his claimed position in 


1955; NOSENKU said he played no such role).* 


In 1964 NOSENKO brought to CIA a sheet of paper which he 
said was in KOVSHUK's handwriting and which had been obtained in 
1960 or 1961 during a conference (Pages 260-251). This, he said 
then, was how he knew of the exact locations of all the actively 


[reveals sim- 


ilarities which may not be coincidental. 


- NOSENKO (11 June 1962; see Page 260): "We are listening 
to your Military Actaches there. We know where they intend 
to travel, what they want to find out. We know what machin- 
ery and what targets interest trem... Some of the things 
they say are surprising. They ciscuss, among other things, 
where to go, what to see, what to take with them - electric 
equipment or not. And we are hunting for this electronic 
equipment and now have permission, 1f we are absolutely cer- 
tain that one of your people is taking electronic apparatus 
with him on an intelligence trip outside Moscow, to take, to 
steal it. We-now have authorizetion to take any necessary 
steps to steal it. Because you now have improved your equip- 
ment. .We stole some equipment in Stalingrad in 1955..." 


me ae Δ} θοε 
are being monitore y @ KGB... é ap’ involving the 


American directios. - finding specialists in Stalingrad in 
the summer of 1955 «as organized by the KGB because conver- 
sations were overneard in the rooms of the American Embassy. 
As you know, as ἃ result of this flap, the KG3 seized valu- 
able direction-finding equipment from the American Intelli- 
gence officers...” : 


It is possible that both NOSENKO ᾿.-- See woe lees 
reporting 8 well-known event, because GOLITSYN reported in 
1962 that the 1955 Stalingrad incident was written up in KGB 
training materials a5 an example of Second Chief Directorate 
work. The training version may have included the role of the 
microphone information {although GOLITSIN did not report that 
it did), which moy thus have cone naturally to the attention 
of NOSENKO However, this would call 
into question ΝΟΘΕ 2 5 allegation of direct access to all of 


the microphone product. 
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monitored and productive “points” in 1960-1961. NCSENKO was not 
able to explain why he would need this list to know the locations 
of the microphones when he had been daily receiving, selecting, 
and distributing the product of all of them for two years. Sim- 
flarly, it was never clear why NOSENKO did not remember in 1962 
that there were eleven points--as the list showed--rather than 
the four-to-3ix NOSENKO reported on in 1962. 


NOSENXO's account of how the product from the microphones was 
distributed and exploited would inevitably mean that all KGB case 
officers who had served in the U.S. Embassy Section since the 
microphones were installed would know of their existencs--despite 
any effort to paraphrase and disguise the product a3 “agent re- 
ports.” NOSENKO nonetheless maintained in 1962 that “it is a 
tremendous secret thet we are listening to you," and that the 
microphones were known to so few that any countermeasures the 
Americans might take on the basis of NOSENKO's statements could 
reflect dangerously on him ἃ8 the source.* - 


Accepting at face value ΝΟΘΕΝΚΟ' 5 claimed lack οὗ aptitude 

and interest in technical matters, and therefore nis inability 
© provide specific technica! details concerning electronic oper- 
ations against the American Embassy, it is still noteworthy that: 


- NOSENKO did not know the purpose of the so-called 
"Moscow beam," sometimes saying it was to jam Embassy 
communications and at other times that it was used to 
monitor them. 


- Although he claimed to have personally participated 
in the planning for the installation of audio devices in 
the North Wing of the Embassy, he dic not know of the ex- 
istence or the purpose of the coaxial cables and grill 
found there by American technicians in 1964. (NOSENKO 
insisted that there were no audio devices installed in the 
North Wing at the time of its, renovation for occupancy 
by Americans.) 


~ NOSENKO knew nothing of the general lines of research 
and development to substitute for or improve the fading 
microphone coverace of the U.S. Embassy. 


These three points relate to aspects of the KGE's audio-technical 
attack on the U.S. Embassy in which the reporting of a source in 
NOSENKO's claimed position, no matter what his technical aptitude, 
could have been detrimental to Soviet interests. 


phones suggests that NOSEXKO exaggerated the sensitivity of 
the microphone cperation, which had moreover always been 
assumed by the Embassy to be active. 
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b. Remarks 
siwipeuptieeee 
NOSENKO's sourcing of his information on electronic opera- 
tions against the U.S. Embassy in Moscow was unclear and unlikely. 
His knowledge of the location and production of these microphones, 
as well as the existence, nature, and purpose of other electronic 
operations directed against the Embassy, was not commensurate with 
his alleged position in the U.S. Embassy Section and his particu- 
lar responsibility for audio operations. Significartly, the 
essential element of the information which NOSENKO did report, 
the exister.ce of the microphone in the Minister Counselor's 
office, would presumably have been considered by the KGB to have 
been compromiBea ΕἼΣ months earlier, with the deféctron or COLiT- 
SYNs—Discovery of this microphone, as an outgrowth of action on 
: GOLITSYN's informstion, would have ted 132 all the others. Thus 
: the Embassy microphones must have been ccrsidered by the KGB to 
have been compromised before NOSENKO first spoxe of them in 1962. 
Jaded to this 15 the fact (supported by NCSENKO himself) that 
Lie efficiency of the Embassy microphone installation as a whole 
bad seriously diminished by late 1961 or early 1962 due to, first, 
normal deterioration of equiprent and wiring and, second, the 
installation of secure rooms and the implerentation of more 
stringent security precautions at the Embassy. For these reasons 
and in the absence of any information concerning other forms of 
electronic attack against the U.S. Embassy in Moscow, it cannot 
be considered that the information provided by NOSEXKO in 1962 
and 1964 was harmful to the interests of the KGB nor helpful to ; 
Mnecican authorities, NOSENKO's denial of any installations in ; 
the north wing, in the light of the later discovery there of 
coaxial cables, the purpose of which appears serious and is as 
yet unclarified, and in the light of NOSENKO's specific claim to 
ὃ have been responsible for the operational planning for the north 
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wing at the time it was being prepared for Anerican occupancy, 
would appear to be purposeful deception. 
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5. The RELITSKIY Case 


a. Introduction ᾿ 
NOSBIKO reported to CIA in June 1962 (as one of the two items 
he wanted to sell) that Ohe of 1ts agents, the Soviet interpreter 
BELITSKIY, was in fact a KGB double agent who had been planted on 
CIA (Pages 517-529). NOSENKO said that this wa3 a case run by the 
Second ("Active Line") Section, but thet he personally had a role 
in the management of the case in May 1962 in Geneva. NOSENKO was 
able to give certain inside information on this case; for example, 
he knew the nicknames used by the CIA case officers with the agent. 


Ὁ, Discussion 


NOSENK9O's information, at least in its general outlines, was 
correct. CIA had heen running BELITSKIY as an agent, and the CIA 
case officers (alias "Bob" and "Henry," the latter from Washington 
as NOSENKO said) nad just completed a series of meetings with 
BELITSKLY in Geneva. Important aspects of his information were 
inaccurate: BELITSKIY had been recruited ὃ year before NOSENKO's 
@ate of 1959, and in Brussels, not London. Also, NOSENKO's claim 
that this was a Second Chief Directorate operation aimed at en- 
ticing CIA into meetings in the USSR was not borne out by the 
history of the case or by PELITSK1Y's conduct, although it cannot 
be excluded that this was a long-term objective which the KGB 
still sought witnout appearing to. NOSENKO's account of the case 
thus is not as accurate as could be expected if his own role in 
it had been as claimed. 


NOSENKO's description of his own involvement is not. consis- 
tent with observed Soviet practice or with operational logic. 
NOSENKO said in both 1962 and_1964 that he had had orders to 
supervise the handling of this case in Geneva in the spring of 
1962. The reason was that the case officer for BELITSKIY in 
Ger.eva .(ARTEMEV) was young and inexperiencee and had not even 
worked on the BELITSKIY case before. NOSENKO was saying in 
effect--with the authority of direct knowleige and official re- 
sponsibility--that BELITSKiY, a prominent Soviet citizen having 
personal contacts with well placed memkers of the Soviet Govern-~ 
ment, a man who had been under the ostensible control of a hos- 
tile intelligence service (CIA) for four years, was sent by the 
i KGB to Geneva for the purpose of recontacting CIA, with pre- 

i pared information, but that the KSB did not send with him the 

: responsible case officer or any member of the section responsible 
i for the operation. Instead, the KGB turned over the responsi- 

i bility to a young and inexperienced KGB officer who happened to 
be in Geneva to protect the security of ἃ delegation and who 

: had had no prior connection with the BELITSKIY case nor even 

i local knowledge of Geneva cenditions; then, after BELITSKIY was 
: already in Geneva, the KGB had cabled instructions that NOSENKO, 
who had no need to know of the case and had learned of it only 
unofficially from conversations in 1960-1961 with the Section 
Chief responsible, who had no experierce or training in handl- 
ing double agent operations, and who was similarly in Geneva 
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by chance with delegation security functions, shouvlé guide the 
other “less experienced” case officer.* As NOSENKO showed 
under questioning, he did ποῖ know the contents of any of the 
positive intelligence BELITSKIY was to pass to CIA as disinfor- 
mation; he did not know BELLITSKIY's Moscow or Geneva pattern 

of movement or contacts; he did not know in detail how or when 
the operation started; he did not know the nature of cGegree of 
British involvement, nor the operational details and contact 
arrangements. NOSENKO said that BELITSKIY had been placed on a 
Geneva delegation in the hope that CIA might be able to *find”® 
and recontact him. δ 


c. Remarks 


The circumstances above not only cast doubt on NOSENKO’s 
version of the case and his own access but also suggest that 
NOSENKO did not have a theoretical appreciation of how double 
agents are handled. The examples he gave of his “guidance” to 
ARTEMEV are few in number. NOSENKO also stated in 1964 that he 
had arranged the actual introduction to WELITSKIY of KISLOV, the 
TASS man, to provide for BELITSKIY's neca of a notional subsource 
for some of his disinformation; NOSENKO by October 1566 had appar- 
ently forgotten this event, for he stated unequivocally that KIS- 
LOV had had no cennection whatever with the BELITSKIY case. NOS= 
ENKO claimed to have met BELITSKIY, but did not recognize his 
pheto when shown it in 1966. 


Did NOSENKO's report to CIA on the BELITSKIY case harm the 
KGB? [τ was useful to CIA, since despite freguently expressed 
g@oubts of BELITSKIY’s bona fides, CIA was handling the operation 
as if it were genuine (but not intending to go to the extent of 
exposing to BELITSKIY CIA assets inside the USSR). (The KGB is 


© HOSENRO has reported that he handied only one American agent 
(PRIPPEL); he had practically no knowledge of CIA nor even 
vicarious exposure to the substance of any other double agent 
operations. ARTEMEV had had extended contact | 

as early as August 1958, a role in other opéra~ 
tions against American tourists in 1959-~including clandestine 
search (see Page 148), and continuous American Department 
service since then. NOSENKO did not know of the 1933-1959 
operational activities of ARTEMEV, although they feil in the 
operational area NOSENKO claimed to have supervised at the 
time as Deputy Chief of the American Tourist Section. 


δὰ NOSENKO was seemingly unaware that BELITSKIY had contact 
arrangements which would presumably guarantee recontact. 
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aware, as Soviet Bloc counterintelligence guidance demonstrates, 
of the dangers inherent in having disinformation recognized as 
such.) The meetings in Geneva in May 1962 would have made it 
clear to the KGB that CIA had no intentions of meeting BELITSKIY 
inside the USSR, and, in KGB eyes, the case may have reached the 
point of diminishing returns. It is perhaps significant that 
NOSENKO did not contact CIA and report on the BELITSKIY case until 
10 days after BELITSKIY's series of meetings with CIA in Geneva 
had been completed, which would have given the KGB time for final 
appraisal of the operation's potential. 


NOSENKO's account of his own role in this operation appears 
to have been false, and nothing in the available evidence would 
preclude Soviet sacrifice of this already tired cperation. Since 
NOSENKO provided some inside details of a sensitive KCB operation 
which could have been known to only a few, it is difficult to 
find any other explanation of NOSENKO's access to.this information 
except that the KGB briefed him about it. : 
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6. SB Investigations’® 


8. Compromise of ΡῬορον 


(i) Introduction 


Fixing the date and cause οἱ the compromise of POPOV, the 
CIA penetration source in the Cx iPages 530-534) could affect 
the evaluation of NOSEUKO's production. If what tlOSENKO has said 
is basically true, his story of bUPCV's compromise 
is not particularly important and 3 
has not harnea the KGB nor measuratly assisted CLA: The KGB 
assumes an ewareness by CIA thet it conducts surverliance of U.S. 
Embassy personnel, especially those heving known cr suspected An- 1 
erican Intelliyence connections (as with LANGELLE and, WINTERS). 
If NOSENKO or the other hand has been incemplete or inaccurate 
in his statements about te cempromise of repoy, then his claims 
to knowledgeability on this subject mest be questioned. 


(11) Discussion 


The information from eh ἴδῃ the POFOV 
compromise may be collated and summarized in tabular form: 


Cause vate implied Source 
KGB surveillance of WINTERS 21 January 1959 NOSENKO** 
KGB surveillance of WINTERS - 21 January 1959 CHEPEPATOV 
document 
KGB intercept of WINTERS 21 January 1959 POPOV message 
letter of 18 September 
ἃ ἀ ἡ 
KGB surveillance of U.S. - none 
Embassy officer 
KGB surveillance of LANGELLE 4 January 1959 GOLITSYN, from i 
: the KGB orienta- . : 
gles αἷς ? tion paper on 
phim ὁτὲ : the PCPOV case 
- ᾿ ve «λ4 Δ 
KGB agent * ; pricr to 23 Nov-  GOLITSYN****** 
ὶ - ember 1957 


ners 

* Under this heading, only the compromises of POPOV, PENKOVSKIY, 
and CHEREPAIOV are considered; there 13 insufficient collateral 
material available for an evaluation of NOSENKO's information 
on Vladimir KAZAN-KOMAREK (pages 569-570) and Alfred SLESINGER 
(Pages 571-575). 


#* NOSENKO reported that the KGB observed WINTERS] mailing a ae hme 


letter which, upon ein checked, was found vo be addressed a 
to POPOV; he has contradicted himself about whether the KGB . ὅς 
applied metka to this letter. . : 


***pOpoV is believed to have been under KGB control in composing 


(Footnotes cortinued on next page.) 
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The only other evidence avaiable is analytical. POPOV was 
transferred to the Illegals handling unit in Berlin on 26 June 
1957, an assignment of high sensitivity. Until mid-August he 
handled five Illegals, thereafter only one, TAIROVA, in October 
1957. - Following home leave €rom 12 December 1957 to 19 January 
1958, he was again transferred, this time to a position where 
Illegals and productive GRU sources of antellicgence were not ex- 
posed to him. Hetween March and November 1958 there were signs 
of a KGB investigation of the Illegals handling. unit where POPOV 


formerly served, and he was recalled to Moscow in: November of that: 


year. These facts can ke interpreted as follows:s: — 


— POPOV's status as a CIA source was not compromised before 
his transfer to the Illegals handling unit. 


_ POPOV's status was compromised before his recall to Moscow 
in November 1958, probably before his reassignment from the 
Illegals hendling unit in January 1958, and possibly some time 
earlier. The latter possibility is apparent from the Soviets‘ 
knowledge that the TAIROVA couple was under surveillance in 
December 1957 (and until March 1958); it is also noteworthy 
that, after having met five Illegals in less than one and one- 
half months prior to 13 August 1957, POPOV subsequently was 
involved personally with only one other, TAIROVA, in October 
1957. 


- The KGB, realizing that POPOV was a CIA source, chose to 
keep him in Berlin until November 1958 in order to investigate 
the possibility of his operating in conjunction with other 
CIA sources. ᾿ 


This line of reasoning, if accepted, would confirm GOLITSYN's in- 
formation that a KGB agent compromised POPOV prior to the arrival 
of ZHUKOV in Berlin, an arrival date falling some time before 

23 November 1957. 


ee Oe ee ce ree ee RR ree Sta ae ee 4..33: 
(Footnotes from preceeding page.) 


##t**Since such orientation papers are written for general circula- 


tion within the KGB, it is doubtful that KGB security prac- 
tices would permit their conterts to reveal sensitive infor- 
mation; other sources have indicated that orientetion papers 
‘sometimes are sanitized; this particular peper, however, 
reportedly did state that the KGB learned from an agent in 
about 1957 (GOLITSYN's estimate) that American Intelligence 
had a source which had provided GRU information. 


##ttt*Thig gate, which is consistent with that cited in the final 


sentence of the preceeding footnote, was derived from the 
time when POPOV reported the presence of the KGB officer 
ZHUKOV in Berlin; according to GOLITSYN, ZHUKOV was sent to 

’ Berlin after POPOV had been identified by a KGB agent as 
being a source of CIA. 
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(144) Remarks 


GOLITSYN and analytical evidence, cannot be finally evaluated. 
Only with resoiution of the pona fides of NCSENKO can a judgment 


be made on this part of his production. 


The completeness and accuracy of ΟΞ ΚΟ’ £ on on 
the compromise of POPOV, supported as it is Ὁ the ἢ 
ὃ CHEREPANOV document and POPOV's message but cortradicte Ps 
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b. Cocpromise of PENKOVSELY* 


(1) introjuction 


Recauce his direst resporsikility for ccoverecs of ABIDIAN 
1s an essential element an NOSENKC‘'s story cf his 1560-2951 career, 
becouse he insists that the ΚΒ had no χρᾷ of U.S. inveivencat in 
the FENKCVSKIY case until Rachard “ADS wert τὸ tre Fushkin Street : 
dead drop on 2 Novemcer 1962, and because he is alamant on the ‘ "ΑἹ 
point ther the KGs uatil aimose the end cf the ΕΓ ΚΟΥΞΚΤΥ case knew 
ΟΣ no connection between PENKOVEKIY and the fussain Street gite 
which ASIDIZ visited, NOSEIKO's story of the cocpromise of PENKOV. 

EKIY appears to bear directly on the question of SOSENKO's bona 

fides. Each of the verious versions of the compromise cf PENKOV~ ; 
S*41Y mast Le examined and compared with NOSENKO's story and with 74 
the establishea facts.** 


ry oer oe | 


(11) Discussion 


asree on the cause, and two cn.the timing. 
NOSENKC, ἘΚ, and the “official KGh report” attribute the 
compromise to the fact that surveillance detected a meeting be- 
tween Mrs. CHISHOLM and the Soviet wnem the KCB later identifies 
@s PENKOVSKIY. &NCSENKO dated this as around hoversher or December 
1961, the official report stated this cccurred on 30 Decemper 1961, 


gave the cause as surveillance, cut of Greville WYNNE 
end PENKCVSALY rather than Mrs. CHISUOLM, and stated that the com- 
promise Gated from Nay 1962. ecto ses | gave two different 
accounts, ose that FENAGVSKLY was invest.ysiteda for reasons unre- 
lated to eny suspicions of espionage and was thereby fourd out as 
ἃ spy. the other that his excessive spending er.c sale of foreign 
mercnandise led to an anvestigation which resulted in detection of 
his espionage activities. [ |placed the timing of the first ver- 
sion in 155], without Spee ee tame of year: ia the second, 
associated = nd against association with 


PERKOVSKLY | a CIC Sp eargut Novenber 


* See Paces 535-547 for discussion of this case. 


*#It does ποῖ seem unusual for several sources to have reported 
on the compromise cf PENKOVSKIY: FEresumably this was the sub- 
ject of widespread discussion within the two Soviet services, Ἔ 
for it was covered in the Soviet press and ir at least one Coy 
“official report" disseminated by the KCB. Although their es 
differing situations within the Soviet services could partially 
explain the differing versions thet these sources have given, 4 
some of them nevertheless have claimed either direct knowledge 
ef the compromise or specially informed suk-sources. There- 
fore the discrepancies among the reporting of NOSENKO on the 
PENKOVSKIY compromise, the accounts by other sources, ana the 
facts on the handling of the case by CIA and MI-6 are pertinent 
to the question of NOSEIKO's bona fides. 
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LOST/MISSING MATERIAL 


THE DOCUMENT OR PAGE(S) LISTED BELOW WAS/WERE MISSING 
DURING THE DECLASSIFICATION REVIEW BY THE HISTORICAL 
REVIEW GROUP, CENTER FOR THE STUDY OF INTELLIGENCE. 


DOCUMENT NO. DATED: 


PAGE(S 21667 ΦἮΤΞ 


FROM: 


CIA JOB NO. : 
pox no. SFX Ree/ WG 


FOLDER NO. 2- 


PENKOVSKI that ke had visited the cite after he chose it in 1960, 1 
although it is poss:ble, especially as he had not been informed 
of ASIDIAw having been gent to_check on a possible signal from 

ων etd TAL 


him about the dead dron. a el 
pee ee Se err ys 
tnat the ABLLIA 


i visit «a3 not the ‘first observed activity = . 
at Pushkin Street to stir KSB investigative interest in the’: 
site. As the report states, when massive surveillance of 
U.S. Embassy targets detected an American visiting this 
address the first time, he was not followed inside by sur- 
veillants, but on the second occasion he w33 folloved 
closely and the surveillant observed that he was kneeling 
down apparently tying his stoe.* & So WENt on to say 
that, although this was not very unusual, it was sufficient 
to arouse suspicion in view of the fact that this American 
had been observed visiting the sane address on two occasions 
for no apparent reason. There is no question about the 
fact that ASIDIAN visited the Pushkin Street drop site on 
one eccasion only, and that was on 30 December 1961. The 
reference to this as a eecond visit to this address Ly an Ι 
American from the Embassy is a clear indication that the Ι 
KGB hed surveilied the first such visit, which was made : 
ky the CIA officer MAHONEY EA ig Jeauary 1$61, and not by i ὶ 
ABIDIAN. Thus where Er Git ΑΕ rere erred by indicating ‘| 
1 


one Aiserican went to Pushkin Sireet twice, the KG3 must 

have known that MAMIONZY went there first, in January 1951] 

and ABIDIAN went there next, on 30 December. 1961. CRS 

said that the 24-hour fixed surveillance resulted frem | 
{ 


the second visit, and beccuse of it PENKOVSKIY was sub- 
sequently observed to enter the vestibule of this address ; 
but did not visit anyone there. it was decermined that 

no one living at thet address knew PINKOVSKIY and he be- 

came a target of KGS suspicion and investigation. 


The rest of the Se ygm story is completely in disagreement 

with the facts of the case and does not warrant discussion here. 

It must ke noted, nonetheless, that this is the only instance i 
among all the versions which places the compromise cn the Aner-= ὁ“ 
jean side of the case, and the only one whick makes a direct 
eonnection between the Pushkin Street dead drop and the KGB 
@etection of PENKOVSKIY. (All others attribute the compromise 

to surveillance of British Embassy personnel, and NOSENKO claim- 
ed that the KGB was unaware of American Intelligence participa- 
tion until the operation was terminated.) It is also in direct 
conflict with NOSENXKO, who had no knowledge of any U.S. Embassy 
official visiting the Pushkin Street site prior to ABIDIAN. In 
this regard, NOSEIKO insisted that the date of ASIDIAN's visit 


* BRBIDIAN reported that a woman encered the vestibule behind 
him while he was in there, and he knelt down pretending to 
tie his shoelaces until she proceeded past him and on up the : 
stairs. 


**NOSENKO was not aware that MAHONEY had beer identified to the 
KGB as a CIA officer well before MAKONEY's October 1960 arri- 
val in Moscow. 
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was the end of 1560 οἵ the very begirring of 1941. whereas in tie 
fact MAHQUEY's visit 4185. in Januery 1961. Despite the errors 
relating to loadings and unloadings of deacurvps ct ehe Pushkin 
Street location iter the second (ANLDIAT) visit there, this 
story fro, τ’: cst abl ishe: καὶ knowle2ge of MiictlrY's casing 
of Pusnkin Street. 


ΠῚ 


Greville AYNNE's testimony co:.cerriag his unterrogations by 
Aicting the versions of 

3 ἢ τς fe aos FAR and ἀρ te 45. 
As indicated in adiscessinn of : Mao story of the qa 
versation with LDULACKI (rages 536-558), the KiB was convinced 
that PINKGVSKIY's question ibout his girlfriend “ZzP" was an im- 


portant allusion ana they demanded that “ΚΗ explain it. UNE i 
either had forgotten the name cr had never knoen it, and he was ἱ ᾿ 
unable to tell the KGB who “ZiP" was, The fact that tre HGR had | 
ἃ recording of this 27 May 1961 conversation snows also that the : ne oe 
KGB was at least suspicious of the relationsnip before that con- ἢ “fF 
versation took place and must have then tecome aware of the con- Ϊ 


spiratorial aspect of the PENKOVSKLY-«efE relationship ty virtue 

cf the cryptic nature of that conversation. The additional fact ' 
that the KGB surveilled WYNNE to the apartment of en unidentified | 
officer of British Intellicence on the sanc day the “ZEP“ conver- 
sation between @YNNE and PRLKOVSKIY was monitored 1s evidence ᾿ 

that roth sYNNE and PENMOVSKIY were under strong suscicion of & 
espionage as of that day, if not earlier. Nor could those su3- ; | 
picions have been explained away by the fact that PEIKOVSEHIY ard 
WYNNE hed legitimate cover reasons for contact. in view of the 
content of their conversation--there was nothing in sheir overt 
relationship which requiced secrecy or ever caution in conversa 
tion. 


wags 


The indication fron εὐ κα ees that the ΟΞ was aware 
of MAHOSEY's visit to the inside vestiouie cf the Fusrkin Street 
site in January 1961 18 not only missing from 3hl other versions, 
but conspicuously so from NOSENKO's story? he claimed to know 
everything the KGB knew about this Anerican dead drop site, be- ; 
cause of ADIDIAN's visit there. NOSENKO on one occasion said 4 
that he thougit an Anerican tourist (rot a U.3. Embassy officer): 1 τ 
might have visited the site ἃ year or two earlier than ABIDIAN. ; 
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(iii) Remarks 


Φ 
NOSENKO did not know or did not report to CIA that the i 
only other American who hed visited the Pushkin Street dead drop = “ἢ 


area was MAHONEY. This fact suggests that either ΝΟΒ ΚΟ was 
deliberately withholding from CIA information of vital import- 
ance in the PENKCVSKIY compromise. or he was unaware of the - ᾿ Ἵ 
ΚΟΒ' 5 possession of this information, despite his claimed posi- 

tion in the U.S. Embassy Section and responsibility for cover- 

age of ABIDIAN. The fact that his story on the PENKOVSKIY 

compromise, like the “official report” of the KGB, does rot 

show the seriousness of the evidence in the KGe's possession ri 
as of 27 May 1961 additionally points to his withholding of in- : τ 54 
formation on the subject of the timing of PEIKOVSKIY’s coampro- ‘ 
mise, which was definitely no later than this date. [ΓΕ NOSENKO : : 
was deliberately withholding information on this subject and i 
lying sbout the PENKOVSKIY compromise, then he is rot a bona 
fide defector. If he is unaware of the information which the 
KGB has in its possession, then he was not in the U.S, Embassy 
Section in 1960 or 196] as claimed, ard hence his bena fides 
would be disproven. 
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. Comoromise οὗ CHEREPANOV 


(1) Introduction 


NOSENKG‘s stories on the compromises of POPOV and PENKOV- 
SKIY were examined for their accuracy as to timing and cause. In 
the case of CHEREPANOV (Pages 548-558), there is no guestion about 
when the so-called CHEREPANOV papers were passed, nor how the KGB 
epenly learned of the U.S. Embassy's possession of the papers. 
The chief question is the authenticity of the documents tnemselves, 
with the subsidiary implications, if they are not authentic, that 
the passage of the papers was instigated by the KGB, and that 
there could have been neither a compromise of nor a search for 
CHEREPANOY, as described by NOSENKO and attested to by his travel 
authorization (see also Part VIII.D.8.). 


(41) Tre Operational Plan in Draft 


Examination of one draft document~-the - operational plan 
against the CIA of £i cer 'WINTERS--reveals ‘the following points 
related to forn: 


- Although only a draft, the title of the case officer, 
the designation of his office, the title of his supervisor 
as approving authority, and the designaticn of his office 
component as well as the title of the confirming authority 
(the nead of the department) are spelled out in full, even 
including the subordination of the KGB to the Council of 
Ministers of the USSR. KGB practice, as reported by 
cther sources and as logic would dictate, does not require 
that this be done, cumbersome as these designations are, 
and the typist routinely fills them in as the official 
copy is typed from the draft. 


~ Although only a draft, this document has been signed 
by KOVSHUK as being approved, which is against common 
sense and KGB practice. NOSENKO himself noted this dis- 
crepancy, asking himself aloud why KOVSHUK had done’ this. 


~ Although only a draft, the name of the target of 
the plan appears several times, but earlier KGB defectors 
have stated and NOSENKO himself has confirmed that the 
name is left out of drafts so the typist in the typing 
pool will not know the identity of the subject of the 
report; a blank line is used wherever the name is to- 
appear to be filled in by hand by the case officer after 
the document comes back from the typist. 


- Gn the basis of references to LANGELLE and POPOV, 
this plan (which is not dated) would have to have been 
drafted sometime after October 1959. WINTERS by this 
time had been in Moscow since August 1958, had been de~ 
tected in operational letter-mailing, and had been 
associating with KGB officers, etc. Neither this 
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the CHEREPANOV package cited a KG3 cryptonym for hin, and : - 
he is always referred to in true name, but this is contrary 

to the usage in the other operational plans in the package. 

It is also contrary to KGB practice, 85 described by NOSEI- 

KO and other sources. 


- The draft cited several technical aids to be used in 
the clandestine study of WINTERS. It not only gives the KGB 
cryptonym of metka and “Neéptun-80° for two of these techni- 
ques, but immediately thereafter explains for what purpose 
each one of them is used. In the other operational plans 
from CHEREPANOV, and in conformance with the established | 
KGB practice of inserting cryotonvms for such devices, | 
these preparations are not only not described, but the 
bilan line typed by the typist has been filled in by hand | 


8 * τ : “ἃ 
- 5 pee | 

operational plan nor any other of the drafts included in : | 

i 


after typing. 


In addition to the above points of form, this same document 
contains statements which run counter to rigid KGB practice and i 
which are internally contradictory, especially noteworthy in an ᾿ 
approved draft. One of the objectives announced in the plan is 
to investigate two Soviet citizens who were detected in contact 
with WINTERS in Moscow; one of the two is identified parenthetic- 
ally as having gone abroad. This document, if genuine, would be 
an admission on the part of the case officer, and an approval 
thereof by his supervisor, that a Soviet citizen who had been 
observed in contact with an identified officer of Anerican intel- 
ligence had been cleared by the KGB for travel abroad before the 
nature of that contact had been satisfactorily determined by the 
KGB. This is in contradiction to all available information σοῦ - 
cerning KGB travel clearances, which are denied on the basis of 
unauthorized contacts between Soviet citizens and foreiqners in 
the Soviet Union, not to mention Western Intelligence officers. 
The draft, which consists of only three paragraphs, can be sum- 
marized briefly by paragraph to demonstrate the anternal contra- 
dictions: ; 


- To establish the nature of WINTERS' intelligence 
activities in the USSR, six special tasks will be carried 
out, including round-the-clock surveillance, metka, 
“Neptun-80," hidden microphones. other. audio-devices. 
and investigation of already identified Soviet citizens. 


-. Because he already been identified as an intelli- 
gence operator, and he has a hostile attitude toward the 
USSR, there is no basis for recruitment? therefore the 
actions outlined in the first paragraph will not be 
carried out because they might alarm him and cause him 
to leave the USSR prematurely. 


‘ - Despite the statements of the second paragraph, 
which indicate that recruitment is out of the question 
and which precludes putting into effect the measures 

: . outlined in the first paragraph, this third paragraph 
‘ sets forth the expectation that just before WINTERS* 

: - scheduled departure and depending on further accumula- 
i tion of materials on WINTERS, ard the prevailing polit- 
i ical climate a the time, an opportunity is likely to 

: arise which will permit testing the possibility of 
recruating him. 
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If the WINTEXS\ operation plan were a draft like the others in 
this collection, the atove conflicting and confusing paragraphs 
might be explained as variations jotted down as possible ap- 
proaches to presenting a plan for the future, as ye* undecided 
in direction. This document, however, is the one which--to 
NOSENKO's puzzlement--had been approved and signed in draft by 
KOVSHUK, as Chief of the U.S. Extassy Section, foericen Depart- 
ment, KGB Second Chief Directorate. The preparing case officer, 
KUSKOV, had furthermore indicated to the typing posl that it was 
to be typed in one copy, which gives the document the eppearance 
of a draft which had been or was about to be made a matter of 
official KGB record. 


The foregoing review of errors, contradictions, and dis- 
regard for security considerations in preparation constitutes 
evidence that this is not a genuine KGB draft cocument. 


(4i4) Tue Summary on LANSELLE 

A second document, a handwritten note in what NOSENKO 
identified as CHEREPAIOV's own handwriting, alse is pertinent 
to the authenticity of the papers and of NOSENKO's account on 
CHEREPANOV. This is a short summary of the operational activity 
of the CIA officer LANGELLE, covering the compromise of POFOV. 
The document says in part: “In January 1959 a letter with secret 
writing mailed by a co-worker of the Embassy of the USA in Moscow, 
WINTERS, was intercepted and was addressed to a Soviet citizen, 
POPOV, a worker of the General Staff of the Soviet Ary. Accord- 
ing to the contents of the letter, it was clearly established 
that POFOV was an Averican agent..." 


This coincides precisely with NOSENKO's account of POPOV's 
compromise (see Pages $32 and 663). Unlike GOLITSYN's recollec- 
tion of the official report which he read, there is no reference 
in this document to the report of about 1957 from an agent source 
that there was a leak of GRU information: nor is there reference 
to the indication that the KGS knew that LANGELLE had been posted 
to Moscow in order to nandle a special agent, for this reason 
placing LANGELLE under heavy surve1rllance. If botk of these 
items were in the official report which GOLITSYN read, their 
omission from the sumaary report in what purports to be CHERE- 
PANOV's handyriting is roteworthy, particularly since CHEREPANOV 
was supposed to have been in the same office (room) as the case 
officer working against LANGELLE during the time the LANGELLE/ 
POPOV cperation was investigated by the KGE. The latter posi- 
tion should lend authority to CHEREPANOV's version of the com- 
promise and termination of the case; yet GOLITSYN--informed 
only from the official, and presumably sanitized, account--had 
more detail, as well as conflicting information, on tne same 
case. While it is reasonable that a sanitized case summary 
would conceal an agent source of a lead by imputing the dis- 
covery to surveillance, it seems less likely, and indeec un- 
necessary, to conceal a detection via surveillance by imputing 
ἀτ to an agent source. In thus supporting NOSENKO and others 
as to the cause of PUPOV's compromise, and contradicting 
GOLITSYN (who is supported by other evidence accumulated in- 
dependently), this document too appears to be a KGB fabrica- 
tion. : 5 


The authenticity of another passage in the sane document is 


likewise open to question. This is the description of LANGELLE‘s 
two visits to Lenin Hills, which the documents stated were for 
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the purposes of casing ἃ drop site end putting down the dead 
drop, respectively. The document further stated that the δοδά 
drop had been put down for REPNIKOV, an agent of Auericen Intel- 
ligence who had recently been arrested by the Moscow KGB. Two 
errors of fact in thia passage belie KGB practice as known from 
meny sources! 


- There is no reason to doubt that the KGB observed \ 
LANGELLE on the two occasions of his visits to Lenin Hills, 
both times to case a proposed dead ὅσο" site, ‘oth sites 
involved staircases, but they were two different etair- 
cases in the same general area of the Lenin Hills park. 
Since it is a fact that LANGELLE did not put down a dead 
ἄσορ on either occasion, KGB survetllance could not have 
geen him do so. If the KGB nad reason to suspect that he 
had done so, but could not locate it (since it was not 
there). the KGB would feel the necessity--even more than 
in the case of ABIDIAN and the Pushkin Street drop--to put 
24-hour surveillance on the area for a reasonable length 
of time, in order to apprehend the agent for whom it was 
intended. The dead drop was not actually put down until 
7 June 1958 (during twilight), ten days after the second 
casing. Assuming the KGB had not stepped its coverage 
of the area after only ten days, the CIA agent who did 
put down the dead drop must have been observed doing this. 
CHEREPANOV's note thus erred by attributing to LANGELLE 
an action which the KGB knew he had not taken and which 
the KGB almost certainly knew someore else had taken. < 
Ἢ id eo 
- At the time the dead drop was put down, it had not a : 
been Gesignated for any agent. REPNIKOV included. It ἱ 
was a contingency dead drop, to be activated at some 
time in the future as necessary; the agent for whom it 
might have keen designated could conceivably not even 
be recruited until long after the dead drop was loaded. 
REPNIKOV, identified in the document as the person in- 
tended to unload it, was not a recruited agent of Ameri- 
can Intelligence either at the time of the drop-loading , 
or at any time thereafter; neither was any cead drop : 
contemplated for him in the event that he might be re- / 
cruited. Nothing that was in the drop could have sug- 
gested REPNIKOV as the intended recipiert. Again, 
CHEREPANOV's note erroneously and groundlessly assigned 
- the dead drop to REPNIKOV whereas in fact this dead drop 
was unassigned by CIA. : 


If this document were or purported to be the official 
version of the activities of LANGELLE, in typed or printed 
form, these errors in fact could be interpreted as intentional 
and part of the sanitization, or part of an effort to make the 
KGB investigative work look better than it was. As it is a 
handwritten copy, supposedly in the writing of.the person who 
intended to give the document to the U.S. Government and harm 
the KGB, and since CHEREPANOV supposedly would have had access 
to the true facts, the absence of some comment further indi- 
eates that the document was intentionally inaccurate and in- 
complete. 
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674. 
(iv) Remarks 


That at least two of the documents were not authentic is 
evidence that the CHEREPANOV papers were designed by the KGB 
for American Intelligence consumption. bone A 

There igs no sensitive information contained in any of the 
documents; that is, they are not worth the risk of stealing 
either in helping the West or damaging the KGB. It is further 
questionable how CHEREPANOV was able to steal drafts destined 
for destruction which are dated August 1958, March 1959, and so 
on, if he had not acquired his motivation of bitterness against 
the KGB until 1961, as indicated by NOSENKO and other sources. 
It is also possible to guestion numerous other aspects of the 
CHEREPANOV case, some dating from the eariiest known history of 
the man and others more recent. This seems unnecessary in view 
of the analysis of the WINTERS document and the LANGELLS summary. 


It follows that the CHEREPANOV incident was ἃ provocative 
plan of the KGB. NOSENKO's story about CHEREPANOV, a mutually 
confirming source on KGB affairs, must be interpreted as an 
indication that he has deliberately lied in reporting on the 
CHEREPANOV case and his part in the investigation, now shown 
to have been spurious. He has also lied in attesting to the 
validity of the CHEREPANOV documents and thereby to the validity 
of his own information on the same topics which those documents 
also covered. 
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1. Iatroducticn 


NOSENKO was able to provide logical ana plausible sourcing : ee οὖν 
for most of his Auerican leads, through his clairad professional Ὁ] 
assignments. Asong his foreign leads, these to which he haz no ee 
plausible direct access have been various!y sourced to hearsay : 
from case officer friends (as with VASSALL, from nis friend 
CHURANOV) and invoiverent in peripheral activities (such as his Ἃ Ὁ 
ΤΌΥ to the city of Viadimir after the Ee esse ; ζητοῦν, ᾿ς 
had been spottec as 2 homosexual during a visit were). Guestion=- 
able sourcing by ROSENKO has occurred in hie statements cn his 
one couble agent case, four american cases and three involving 
foreigners. They are reviewsd below because they include the 
most impoctant ieads KOSENKO has provided. ; 


2. Discussion 


There are two KGB Secon Cnief Directorate operations in- 
volving imericias which ἡ SEKKO has sourced inconsistentiy or 
falsely. 


He denonstrated uncertainty in his knowlcdse cf the facts 
of the “ANDRKEY” case (Pages 412-426) by making vigue allusions 
to having heard of it in “bits and pieces” from a sumber of case 
officers involved in the case at Gifferent times; his first knaow- 
ledge of it, ke said, was due to his own etployment in the U.S. 
Exbassy Section in 1953-1955, “although I worxed there quite a 
bit later. But it was kncwn." (In 1962 he repeatedly dated the 
recruitment as %1949-50.") . Bayle SMITH, identified as “ANDFEY", 
fixed his recruitment cate around December 1953, enc he aid not 
leave Moscow until April 1954. Sinze ‘SMITH was directly sub- 
ordinate to the office of the Army Attache, which was responsible 
for the Embassy's code roon, NOSENKO as case officer for the Army 
Attaches hed a lcgical reason for knowing more than he claimed . 
about the case, including the agent's name. MULE, who guccecdea boy 
VAN LAETKEM as cryptographic security officer and SAITH'S Super ἘΠ κα, 
visor, was supposed to be one of NCSENKO's more active cases at ᾿ i 
this time. It is clear from NOSENKO's inability to claim direct 
knowledge of the case that he was not aware of these, facts. 


ba όων γ5 


In the case of Edward Ellis SMITH (Pages 463-469), the U.S. 
Embassy Security Officer from 1954 to 1955, NOSENKO’s ignorance 
of the objective facts of the case led him into statements con@ 
cerning his cwh knowledge of the case which cannot be true. In 
1962 he claimed to have played a significant role in the attempt 
to recruit SMITH, but he admitted after the defection that tnese 
claims were exaggerations designed to make him lock better than 
he was at the time. He saic the case officer was KOVSHUK, and 
GRIBANOV was personally running the operation, but that in a 
sense he did play 2 role; he was assigned to a pnone watch in 
support of surveillance during the final phase cf the case. once 
again it is clear that he did not know tre cates of SMITH'S 
assignment to Moscow (1954 to 1956) ner did he know that the 
operation he has described tock place between 1 and 5 June 1956, 
and that SMITH was recailed from Moscow on 8 June 1956. This is 
a full year after NOSENKO said he transferred frea the U.S. LUmbassy 
Section. . : - 
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: NOSENKO clain¢d to have had a direct rote as the sunervisirg ἱ 

‘ease officer in the BELITSKIY case in its 1952 Geneva phase. AS : 
“a first-hand source, however, he was wrong about the origins of 
“the operation and ignorant of the content and the operational plas- 
ning of the 1962 meetings he was supposedly supervizing. In this 
‘4netance, as in the Edward SMITH case, XOSFENKO's isfornation is 
inadequate for his sourcing. 


-_NOSENKO provided leads to nine ΚΟΒ operations which had orig- pg 
inated with the First Chief Directorate. Six of these he claimed νῦν ‘8 
to have learned atout through his friend in that Directorate, GUE. ᾿ : 
who was personally tnvolved in most of these oprrations.* Of the 
other three, two--the Paris agent (JOHNSON) and the Brussels /NATO 
case--ne said he picked up in bits and pieces fro: technicians of 
the Second Chie’ Directorate's Special Section sho had assisted in 
them. For both of the latter operations, nuserous coinczidences F 
were alleged by NOSENKO to have enabled hin to obtain the fragaene- j 
tary information froa his sub-sources, and he was never able to . : 
clarify what parts he learned from which ef the four tecnricians 
be named as sub-sources. 


In describing his acquisition of informaton on the riath 
case, "SASHA," NOSENKO has coptradicted hinself: He first said he 
had learned sbout "SASHA" frox SHATYAPIN, providing lergthy and 
dnvolved explanations of how he becane acquainted with SHALYAPIN 
at the time of the latter's retirement fron the KGB in 1962. Later, 
under interrogation, NOSENKO did not recall his statements that 
CHALYAPIN was the original source of the “SASHA story, first 
attributing it to others and later saying that he could not rénem- : i 
ber wher and from whos he first heard it, but SHALYAPIN and others ὌΝ 
had talkcd about it. This was despite the fact that by the time ἱ : 
he heard of "SASHA" he had already met and agreed to cooperate 
with CIA; furthersore, when asxed if "SASHA" was an important lead, ; 
ne agreed that it was a serious matter. Except for this one t 
occasion he had consistently failed tu appreciate the significance 
of such'a lead, indicating that it was not considered importast in 
the. KGB. 


| 
| 
| 


ares 


“Also casting doubt on his sourcing of “SASHA" is the fact 
that, in his first reference to "SASHA" and the Cuban szissile crisis ! 
οἵ Cctcber 1962, NOSENKO said he had learred of this item from ἃ δ 
SHALYAPIN, whereas later he said it was rot from SHALYAPIN (but ke . 
could not identify a:other source froa whom’ he had heard this de- 


Paar Sad 


erners, the case of ἱ 
th ee ΕἸ pillegal” in Canada -~@iaee RCMP 's Sia acre : 


ty Re = Ὁ" to sourcing. 
BOSESKO first said 7is friend GUK hac told din of the case un- 
officially, Οὐκ having been involved 16 the operation in Soscow. 


: When asked why GLK should be involved in ἃ Caradian. case in 1963 

᾿ when he was supposedly working in the First Chief Diirectorate’s ἢ 
i American Department against American targets, NOSENKO. retracted 

i his initial stateaent and said that GUX somehow got in contact 

᾿ with hin, not as a KGB officer but sinply as an acquaintance. 

: Despite the non-official nature of GLK's relationship as thus in- 
i plied by NOSENKO, Civ 

tails concerning Ἃ 


abie to tell him all the operational ὅ6- 
except his name. This case has an odd 


*Although he had met GUK many years before, NOSENKO indicated that» 
they did not becore friends untal his visit to Geneva in 1962. and 
oply then did GUK begin to reveal operational details to hia. 
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aspect which NOSEMKC failed to see: He said that this men had 3 | 
ccme to Mosccw on a Soviet visa issusd on a separate piece of - ΙΕ 
paper, rather than centered jin the ran's passport, so that there oe 
would not ce a certanent record of his travel te the vSSk. This 
implies, and EERE confiraed, that he travelied uncer Ais true τε ἐ 
name to Moscow, GaieShteeee furthermore confirmed that he hac gene ' or. 
as a tourist, entering the USSR cn a Seviet toursst ship. [In view ΕἸ ἔ 
of the First Chief Directorate's operational jurisdiction in this ; z Ε 
otherwise normal tourist, there was an obvious necessity for coor- : ᾿ς ἝΞ Εν 
dination between the First Chief Directorate's Arcrican Departnent : ἀκ ΤῈ: 


and the Second Chief Directorate'’s Tourist beparteeat, to prevent 
any slippage (such as NOSENKSO descrited in the ΘΝ case, when ΝΣ 
the CRU failed τὸ ccordinate with the ΚΟΡ). Yes despite logical "+ 

rofessional need-to-know on NOSENXO's part, he first made his own ; 


xnowledge unofficial, and then his subscurce's knewledge unofficial i 
as well. : 
learned of the case ; 

,2. Ἐκ fA ices. Δ, ΒΘ pressed for a 
subsource, he claimed that he had attended ἃ reception at the Indian > 
Enbassy in 1533 or 1959 witi GRIEANOV, and when GFIFANOV tolcosin to ἜΣ. 
take a glass of wine to & he understcod scrchow cha Sygate as 


an agent of CRIBANOV's. 


His sourcing for the case of the French businesszan, 
(Page 484), is not unlike that οι. ie said he had known 
that there was a French businessman *¥nc bas an ascent. On one occa- 
ἴον when NOSENKO was duty officer for the Second Chief Directorate 
ἃ call for GRISANGY cave_in and he ashed whs was calling. When he 
wes told it was φρο τε then he knew somehow tnat this was 
GRIBANOYV's agent. 
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3. Remarks 


NOSENKO's errors concerning "ANDREY” (particulariv his early 
insistence that “ANUREY’ had left Mosccew years before NOSENKO en- 
tered the KGB) make it impossible that NOSENKO could have learned 
of the case in the way he later said he did. 


NOSENKO's acccunts of how he learned cf the “Paris agent" -are 
vague and vary with each telling; they also depend heavily on coin- 
cidence. It is notewurthy too that he clained to have been told of 
this one operation by no less than four individuals, wnereas the 
rest of what he learned of First Chicf Directorate operations in 
eleven years of KG3 service caze from only two cther individuals. 
Furthermore, his knowledge of "SASHA" stenned from elaborate and 
apparently contrived sourcing which he himself was unable to recon- 
struct when pressed for exact details. NOSENKO"s insdility to 

. give any clear and consistent account of how he heard of either the 
"Paris agent" or "SASHA" must be judged ia the light of the fact that 
he first heard of beth cases only just after proaising to collec 
such information for CIA. because these were amcag the most iapor- 
tant and the most fortuitous items he ever picked up, it could wage 
reasonably be expected that he would remember how he did so, espe- 
cially since only a little over a year elapsed until his next 
meeting with CIA. 


NOSENKO’s sourcing for these ne Bass 


illogical and fabricated. It also appears that SOsENK<O has given an 
dnaeccurate version of the way in which he would have learned of | 
‘not an Illegal as NOSENKO indicated, but an agent). 
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D. Examination of NOSENKO's Intelligence Career 
1. Introduction 


What follows is an examination of NOSENKO's accounts of his 
Soviet Intelligence career, beginning with the years 1951 and 
1952, in the naval GRU and continuing with his 11 vears in the 
U.S. Embassy Section and the Tourist Departrent of the KGS Sec- 
ond Chief Directorate. NOSENKO's naval service opens the dis- 
rete s primarily because, according to his story, it provided 

8 springboard for bis entrance into the KGB in 1953 with the 
rank of Lieutenant. 


The discussion of each period in his career has two cen- 
tral topics: First, NOSENKO's own descripticn of his positions, 
responsibilities, and access: and second, ar assessment of this 
description from the point of view of internal consistency, 
accuracy, and the commensurability of his knowledge, cperational 
activities, and performance with his claimed senior and respon- 
Bible posts with the KGB and his rise to these posts. This 
assessment is based oo a comparison of the information supplied 
by NOSENKO with collateral information from a variety of overt, 
official, defector, and clandestine sources. 


NOSENKO's accounts of the various periods in his career are, 
of course, cumulative in that his claimed positions and activi-e 
ties during one stage necessarily affect those of succeeding 
periods. Insofar as possible, each period is evaluated within 
itself and independently of conclusions earlier reacted. 
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Ze Naval GRU Service 
a. Introduction 


' “ROSENKO's accounts* of his naval GRU service (Pages 64-77) 
have: teen. revieweé for their internal consistency and credibility, 
and examined for accuracy against information from other sources. 


Δ} sc τ 
Ὁ. Discussion 


Briefly, the outlines of NOSENKO's account of his military 
service are about as follows: 


- He studied for the equivalent of 7th, 8th, 9th and 
part of 10th school years in naval schools in Kuibyshev, Baku 
and Leningrad. This would normally have nothing to co with 
military service, except that NOSENKO says he took the mili- 
tary oath at the Baku School in the fall of 1943, at the 
age of 16. (According to available collateral information, 
the oath--fcorm:t entcy into the military forces-~-was at no 
time given before the age of 17, and never for purposes of 
"show" or “*“morale" as NOSENKO claimed it was here.) He . 
clains to nave deserted this school after taking the oath. 
Also, he shot himself in the hand only about two months 
after starting anew later the sane year in the naval school 
un Leningrad and never finished school properly. 


- He was commissioned in the “reserves® in 1947 after 
completing his second year at the Institute of International 
Relations in Moscow. However, he cannot remember what 
branch of the service he was in, except that it was not the 
navy. He avoided active military duty thereafter by volun- 
tarily doing military translations at the Institute. While 
at the Institute he contracted venereal disease at least 
twice and this went on his record. 


- In the spring of 1950, he was assigned to the Navy 
by a mandate commission at the Institute. However, he 
failed one of his examinations ("Marxism-Leninism") upon 
completicn of the Institute of International Relations later 
in 1950 which delayed his Ciploma--and hence entry into 
the service--until successful re-examination later that 
year. (At about the same time, he was considered and turned 
@own by the KGB [then 4G3] because of his scnool record, 
drunkenness, and. other bad marks in his record.) 


- He was processed for entry into the naval GRU in 
1950. He said he visited the GRU personnel cffice several 
times for interviews and to fill out questionnaires and 
write his personal history in connection with the required 
security check. He was accepted into naval GRU despite a 
record which showed desertion, self-inflicted wound in 


"There is no single account of this period of NOSENKO's life 
which can ke examined because NOSENKO has altered the cir- 
cumstances and dates importantly from one telling to the next. 
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wartime, drurkenness, venereal disease, stili-valid marriage 
to a State criminal's daughter, rejection for MGB employ- 
ment, and δ bad academic record including failure of a 
course in Marxism-Leninism just at thiectime. 
SENS). $e 

- He was called to active duty as a senior lieutenant 
on 12 March 1951, and without any indoctrination er train- 
ing, he departed four or five days later in civilian clothes 
for his fisst duty station, Scvietskaya Gavan in the Soviet εἰ 
Far East. ΝΟΘΕΝΚΟ claims to have chosen this post, con- : | 
sidered generally to be the least desirable of all naval 
assignments, on his own initiative, to prove to his father 
that ne was a man. (The above was his account in 1966, in 
all earlier accounts he βδὶ he went to the Soviet Far East 
in the fall of 1950, and in fact said that he had two months' 
leave in 1952, one for each of two years there. However, 
according to the 1956 account, his service there lasted only 
one year.) ἶ 


- In fovetskaya Gavan KOSENKO's job was to extract in- i 

formation from American publications reporting naval de- 
velopments, Asked in April 1964 for any personal account ἶ 
of his own work, MOSENKO was able to think of oniy “four or 
five trips* on small ships to the coast of Sakhalin,* and 
three to H.kkaido, to drop or pick up agents. His own role, 
he said, was as a trainee; ne was taken along oniy “to iearn 
how it was Gone;" he himself never trained or dispatched any 
agents, nor did he know the identities cr missions ΟΣ any 
others. io also could not descrite the ships he had travelled 

on. Questinned on the location of Sovetskaya Gavan’ in 1965, 

- NOSENKO insisted that this city is lccated in Primorskiy 


Kray, although it is actually located in Khabarovskiy Kray. ** 


we re eee ems 


ing to other accounts, because of having contracted tubercu- 

losis) in April 1952. He then spent two months either in 

his parents’ Moscow home or, according to other accounts, in 

a sanitoriua near Moscow under treatment for tuberculosis. 

He said he was coughing up “half a glass of biood at a time.® . 
(X-rays and βοάλοδὶ examinations from February 1964 have | 


- NOSENKO said he returned on routine leave (or, accord= | 


ae detected no indications that NOSENKO ever suffered from 
ὶ tuberculosis.) 


i - At this time, the summer of 1952, NOSENKO said he was 

i offered in ¥Yoscow am opportunity to attend the GRU strategic 

i intelligence school, the Military-Diplomatic Academy, but 

: turned it down because he had already studied most of the 
course matter in the Institute of International Affairs; ba- 
sides, NOSENKO said in October 1966, he failed the physical 
examination when sugar was discovered in his faeces. 


᾿ 

| 

ἢ .- NOSENKO was then transferred--without returning to 
the Far East--to the Intelligence Staff of the Baltic Fleet 
| δὲ Baltiysx. He invented a story in 1964 about going there 


ein October T3536 NOSEKKO was asked whether he had ever been 
to Sakhalin; his answer was no. 


᾿ 

i 

| 46 This is the equivalent of being stationed for a year in Port~ 
| land, Oregon and thinking oneself in California. 
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via Naval Intelligence Points in Berlin, Rostock, and Sass- 
nitz, but then said this was a lie he told because he felt 
his interrogators would not believe hin if ne had said he 
successfully turned down an ass:gnaent to these points, . 
then closing down, and had travelled directly to Baltiysk. ᾿ 

(As pointed out to NOSENKO, the assignment to the cold, 2 . : | 
damp Baltic climate of a recent “S8-sufferer appears unthink- 
able, particularly when that person is a Government Minister's 
gon; he acknowledged this but said, “There were no other 
positions available.") 


Ὁ He could not remember the name of the place he served 
near Baltiysk. He had named it as Primorsk in 1962 (which 
fitted his description of its size and location) but from 

ot 1964 on insisted it was Sovetsk. There ig no such village 
in the area, but there is in the region a well-known city ; 
by that name (the former Tilsit) far inland and far away. : ! 
He did not know (as contemporary Soviet maps show) that ; ᾿ 
ἃ rail line went to Baltiysk frem Primorsk. 


ΝΣ ne: 


~ In the Baltiysk area, he claimed in 1962, he had ι 
trained agent teams to be sent behind enemy lines in time of ; 
war. Under interrogation in 1964 he changed his description 

of his functions, saying he merely prepared training mater- 

ials and delivered supplies, never having direct contact with 

or knowledge of the agent work. His service there wa3 
limited to about six months, since he said he left there at ; 
the beginning of 1953. He either had had cne or two leaves 

from there, depending on which telling is accepted: In 1964 

NOSENKO said that in August or September 1952 he was given 

a special leave from his duties in Sovetsk to travel to Mos- 

cow in order to formalize his civorce from his first wife; 

in April 1956 he wrote that he was divorced during his leave 

before going to Sovetsk. 


~ NOSENKO said he returned to Moscow on his own initia- i 
tive and against the wishes of his commanding officer at the i 
end of 1952 and began steps to get out of the GRU. He has 
told conflicting stories of where he stayed and in what 
leave status. It was during this period, he said, that 
his conversation with KOBULOV led him to shift to the KGB. 


ἱ - In April 1966 NOSENKO wrote that he was promoted to | 
: the rank of lieutenant of the Administrative Services while ; : 
stationed in Sovetsk. In earl:er accounts he said that he 
was promoted to the rank of lieutenant while stationed in 
the Soviet Far East. 


δ. Remarks 
So 


The notes above on NOSENKO’s career do not treat most of the 
changes of story, contradictions, corrections, or inaccuracies in 
: NOSENVO's accounts: Variations of dates may be attributable to 
ἢ faulty memory, changes in the story might have resulted from his 
: own elaborations and exaggerations, and inaccuracies might be 
explained by his inattention or indifference to detail. If all 
the details were to be considered, the story would become even 
ΕΝ more confused. To Shas 


Certain general aspects stand out, however: 
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into the naval GRU, one of the particularly sensitive parts : 
of the navy. Either the life history is false, or the ΟΕ , : ; 
officer service is, or both. ; : 
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(1) Ihe story is vague, unsubstantial, and contra- 
dictory; no substance has been added to the base outlines 
of the story despite frequent questioning. One might expec: 
of an educated or reasonably intelligent person some recol- 
lection of military service completed 10 years earliler--the 
locations whece he served, whether he did or did not have ; 
TB, how and when he entered or transferred from one place to 
another, and what he did or what he experienced, 


(3) NCSENKO's knowledge of military procedures, of 
the navy, and of the units with which he served is practic- 
ally non-exiztent. He has provided no reason whatever to 
make one believe that he actually wag a naval officer. 


(4) The functions he claims to nave fuifilled involved 
no direct involvement or persona, responeibilities: They 
gound like the bare outlines of a legend, not like real life 
or personal experience. 


That this period is fictitious is supported by the findings 
of the psychologist (Pages 665-611). 


NOSENKO's description of his naval GPU service cannot be 
accepted as true. On the basis of his statements, it appears 
: moreover that he was never ἃ naval officer, nor an officer of any 
\ other regular military service. 


Ἶ Since NOSFENKO claims that his GFU status and service provided 

i him the platform for.a transfer into the KGB (without guch for- 
malities ag medical examination, personnel interviews or question- 
naires), this conclusion is relevant to his claim of KGB staff 


status from 1952 or 1953. ae 
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3. Entry into the KGB 
a. Eligibility 


The previous section discussed NOSENKO's eligisility for 
admission to the naval GRU and concluded with the rewtark that, 
on the basis of what NOSENKO has tc!d CIA ebout his earlier 


‘life, he could not have been accepted for service in Naval 


Intelligence. According to information available to CIA from 
several knowledgeable sources, the ΚΟΒ has more stringent entry 
requirements than any other Soviet organization. The candidate's 
family background, personal conduct. and Party or Komsomol rec- 
ord must be impeccable. NOSENKO wculd have American Intelli- 
gence believe that in his case the KG8--specifically the offi- 
cers responsible for signing their names to the approval--accepted 
a person whose record showed (a3 noteu on pages 679-680 above) 
desertion from the armed forces self-inflicted wound in wartime, 
drurkenness, venereal disease, previcus «arriage ἐσ the dauenter 
oF as state criminal, a bad a@az6nte record including Failure of-— 
a-CUUrTEe in-Mareiesm—-Leninism; and a prior rejection by the KGB 
itseliv” Ire-cnty thrange since the earlier rejection had been, - 
according to NOSENKO, two years of undistinguished military ser~ 
vice in the Naval GRU. Γ a a ee 


Moreover, during this naval duty NOSENKO said he had con- 
tracted tuberculosis, for which he «as still under treatment 
at the €ime he entered the State Security Service. NOSENKO has 
indicated on separate occasions that his illness was a matter 


of record with the GRU, and that the reason he did not have to 


take a physical examination for entry into the KGB was the avail~ 
ability of GRU records. According to CERYASIN, however, KGB 
regulations at that time would have preciuced admission to KGB 
ranks if there was a recent history of tuberculosis even though 
already arrested. 


b. Date of Entry ᾿ 


ΝΟΘΈΝΚΟ has given a variety of dates for his entry on duty 
with the KGB and has provided severa! reasons for his changes of 
story (Pages 36-89). During his first meeting with CIA, when 
NOSENKO gave a brief personal ane professional autobiography, he 
said that he had joined the KGB ix. February oF March 1953. In 
1964, however, first while still attached to the Soviet Disarma- 
ment Delegation and later when reviewing and signing a bio- 
graphic history prepared by CIA on the basis of his own account, 
NOSENKO set this date back a year, to early 1952. During the 
interrogations of April 1964, after naming several other dates, 
NOSENKO returned to the original one, March 1953, and has remained 
with this version since that time. NOSENKO has given two dif~ 
ferent reasons for this change of dates (which, he said in Octo- 
ber 1966, was conscious deception). In the April 1964 interrogations, 
he explained that he had failed his examination in Marxism-Leninism 
at the Institute of International Affairs, which forced hia to 
take all his exams over again and celayed his career: This was 
“unpleasant,” NOSENKO said, and he was attempting to conceal it 
from CIA. In the October 1966 interrogations, NOSENKO gave a πὸ 
and different reason. He described how he had been rejected for _ 
employment by State Security while at the Institute and was trying 
to cover up for this because he thought CIA would not believe 
that he had first been rejected and then, later, accepted by the KGB. 


NOSENKO'’s change of story tock place in 1964 while still in the 
relatively relaxed circumstances οὗ an operational meeting in 
Geneva; he came back to his original account only during the 
April 1964 interrogations. NOSENKO's explanations of why he re- 
vised the story have been inconsistent and have forced him into 
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further inconsistencies. Because of this and, in the absence of 
any pressure of any kind (including any apparent psychological 
pressure) to lie about his date of entry, the most logical explana- 
tion for this change is that NOSENKO forgot in early 1364 either 
when he joined the KGB and/or what he had told CIA in 1962. 
DERYABIN has commer.ted on the significance which the date of entry 
holds for a KGB officer. He expressed the opinion that it would 
be unusual for a KGB officer to forget this date. 


NOSEKKO was cuestioned at length by DERYABIN (Pages 616-619) 
concerning the t:uing of his entry on duty witn the KGe2. As a 
result of this interrogation it was cetermined that NOSENKO was 
unaware that at the time he said he joined the KG8, the present 
First Chief Directorate was designated the Secord Chief Direc- 
torate and vice versa. Therefore, NOSENSO would have joined a 
component entitled the First Chief Directorate in March 1953, 
not the Second Chief Directorate as he says. NOSENKO did not 
know or had forgotten various other facts, including the date 
that the MVD was redesignated the KoB, and misstated the loca- 
tions and existence of various buiidings and offices in the 
vicinity of the KGB Headquarters building in early 1953. 


Ir. June 1962 NOSENKO said several times, in different meet~ 
ings, that the KGB agent “ANDREY" (Pages 413-414) had been re- 
cruited and had left Moscow before he, “OSENKO, entered the KGB. 
He estimated the date as 1949-1950. NOSENKO knew that “ANDPEY" 
was associated in Moscow with RHODES and when told that RHODES 
was there from 1951 to 1953, admitted that the date he gave might 
be wrong. NOSENKO continued to say, however, that “ANDREY" was 
recruited before he (MOSENKO) became a KS8 officer, and later 
reverted again to his estimate that “ANDRE1" was recruited in 
1949-1950. Wher he returned to Geneva in 1964, NOSENKO changed 
this story and said that during his 1953-1955 tour in the U.S. 
Embassy Section he saw cipher specialist SELEZNOV, who had come 
there to consult on the then-active "ANDREY" case. NOSENKO was 
unable to explain how he could have been sure in 1962 that the 
"ANDREY® case was before nis time, when ne said in 1964 that 
this was not so. Dayle SMITH confessed that he was recruited by 
the KGB in late 1953, and records show that he left Moscow in 


early 1954. 
δ. Cirewrstances of Entry 


NOSENKO has consistently related his entrance into the KGB 
to discussions he had with General KOBULOV in early 1953 in Mcs- 
cow, after returning from the Baltic. However, he has changed the 
date of these discussions with KOBULOV virtually every time he 
has told this story. In June 1962, NOSENKO said he talked with 
KOBULOV at the NOSENKO dacha while on leave in March 1953; during 
the April 1964 interrogations he changed the date to February 
1953; in April’ 1965 KOSENKO said he spoke to KOBULOV at the 
KOBULOV dacha in January 1953 while on leave and that he lived 
at home and was at the “disposal of GRU personnel” during Febru- 
ary and March. Finally, in April 1966, NOSENKO said he first 
spoke to KOBULOV at KOBULOV's dacha on New Years Day 1953, that 
he was subsequently "resting" at a sanitorium connected with his 
tuberculosis of the year before, and that he spoke again to 


_ KOBULOV cr. the day of STALIN'’s funeral, while home for a few days 


from the sanitorium., lt was at this second encounter with KOBULOV 
that the letter promised to concern himself with NOSENKO's entry 
into the KGB. 
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In 1962 NOSENKO described the simple procedure by which he 
entered the KG3, volunteering that there was no need to fill out 
a questionnaire (arxeta) as the KGB already had his files from 
the GRU. In April [964 when asked if he had not been required 
to fill out any questionnaires or other documents, NOSENKO ces- 
cribed the anketa and other forns he completed (saying he took 
them home to Go so) and his various interviews with KGB per- 
sonnel officers. He was interrogated in detail on these ciaims 
by DERYABIN in 1965, to whom he gave descriptions, albeit in- 
accurate, of the varicus forms and of his visits to KGB Personnel. 
In 1966 NCSENKO wrote in his autobiography that there were no 
talks with KGB Personnel before or after his acceptance and ἐπα 
plied that there were no forms to fill out. : 


ἃ. Remarks 


According to all of NOSENKO's stories, his GRU service was 
the springboard for his acceptance into the KGB. He met KOBULOV 
while home in Moscow from Primorsk/Sovetsk, he entered the KG3 
as a lieutenant since this was his naval rank, his admission 
according to the early version was facilitated by the availability 
of his GRU personnel file; yet CIA nas concluded that NOSENKO 
was never a GRU officer and it appears highly improbable that he 
waa ever in Primorsk under any circumstances. 


On the basis of generally available information concerning 
Soviet realities at the time of NOSENKO's claimed entry into the 
KGB, supported by the expert testimony of DERYABIN (who was in 
the KGB, then MVD, in Moscow at the time and hed been himself a 
KGB personnel officer until less than a year earlier), a person 
with the background NOSENKO has given could rot be accepted into 
the KGB in the manner he claims. His health alone would seem 
to have precluded this, but in addition, NOSENKO described a 
series of incidents in his life equally likely to cause rejection. 
NOSENKO's mistakes, changes of story, and apparent fabrications 
add to the unlikelihood of his account. 


It is concluded that, as in the case of NOSENKO's GRU ser- 
vice, either NOSENKO and those who have supported aspects of 
his story have seriously distorted his past life, or he did not 


enter the KGB. 
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4. Initial Service in the U.S. Embassy Section 


a. Introduction 


HOSENKO claims to have served in the U.S. Fmbassy Section of 
the American Department, Second Chief Directorate, during the 
period. from his entry on duty with the ¥GB until June 1955. His 
targets during these two years were at first American correspond- 
ents in Moscow and later American Aray Attaches at the Embassy. 

NOSENKO sought to avoid discussion cf his o«n-.or.other KGB 
activity dering this period and on occasion he has tried to dis- 
miss the whole period as “not relevant" and “cf ne consequence,” 
NOSENKO has repeatedly said that he “found himself” only after his 
initial service in the U.S. Embassy Section. (He varicusly dated 
his self-discovery as occurring in 1955, when he transferred to 
the Tourist Department; in June 1956, in connection with his par- 
ticipation in and award for the BURGI case; and after Acoust 1956, 
when the death of his father forced him to pull himseiz together.) 
Before this, KOSENKO said, he was a wastrel and “did not pay 
attention to the work.” 


b. Work Against American Correspondents 


NOSENKO exempted himself from reporting details of KGB work 
against any specific American correspondent in Moscow in 1953- 
1954 (Pages 93-96) by saying that, as a new, very junior employee 
he had no access to operaticnal files and did not participate 
personally in the handling of any of the correspondents. Although 
able to icGentify four correspondents in Moscow who were then re- 
cruited KGB agents, NOSENKO learned this infermation either in 
conversations with his superior KOZLOV or at some point and in 
some undefined way after he no longer was working against these 
targets. NOSENKO's early months in the job were spent reading 
personality (not operational) files on a number of the corres-~ 
pondents in Moscow (none of which indicated the individual's de~ 
velopmental or agent status) and familiarizing himself with KGB 
methods. Later NOSENKO was assigned the “agent network" of 
drivers, clerical personnel, and domestics surrounding four. of 
the correspondents (two of whom were recruited ¥G5 agents at 
the time); he met with them periodicaily to determine whether 
they had. developed any important information. Even here, however, 
NOSENKO appears to have been given very little responsibility: 

His superior KOZLOV often went alcng to the meetings with NCSENKO, 
first to show him how to handle the agents and afterward when- 
ever something interesting would begin to develop. In fact, 
according to NOSENKO, KOZLOV would accompany him to meetings 

with these Soviet citizens-agents even when there was a *hint” 
that something of interest might develop. NOSENKO has been able 
to identify some of these agents, but for all but a few he re- 
called neither their names nor personalia concerning them. 


e. Work Against Army Attaches 


Regarding NOSENKO‘'s work against American Army Attaches, he 
claimed a specific area of KGB responsibility, one for which he 
alone was accountable and one about which something was previously 
known from U.S. records. Only 20 months at the longest, it is 
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the last period in which NOSENKO had no supervisory responsibility 


. to divert hig attention from personal operational duties. 


NOSENKO could not remember when he toux over responsibility 
for the Army Attsches, and he named two other KGB officers before 
settling upon BUDYLDIN as the person from whom he received the 
Attaches' files. Y¥hen belittling his earlier responsiLilities 
for correspondents, he has said several times that he had heen in 
that job “only about six months." Assuming that NOSENKO entered 
the KGB in the middie of March 1953, this would date his transfer 
to work against the Attaches in the fall of that year. In dis- 
ecugging this transfer itself, however, NOSENKO has consistently 
gaid that it took place in 1954. Asked when in 1954, NOSENKO 
has variously replied “at the beginning of 1954," January 1954, 
and Mey 1954. Under interrogation in early 1965, NOSENKO re- 
fused to estimate when he took over this responsibility. He has 
always said that he turned over these duties and transferred from 
the U.S. Embassy Section in June 1955, when the Tourist Department 
was established within the Second Chief Directorate. - 


NOSENKO has said in different contexts that as the American 
Department case officer responsible for cperations against the 
U.S. Army Attaches he received and‘was responsible for assinilat- 
ing the product of a wide variety of eources on the indivicuals 
who were his targets. He has mentioned information received from 
the KGB First Chief (Foreign Intelligence) Directorate; the 
Archives of the MGB/MVD/KGB; micropiones which were enplaced 
about a year before NOSENKO entered the American Department*; a 
network of Soviet chauffeurs, cooks, language instructors, and 
other agents in the Enbassy who together provided little useful 
information; permanent and roving surveillance patrois outside 
the Embassy; fixed observation posts next to, across fron and 
near the Embassy; advance notification of intent to travel by 
the Attaches and their itineraries; and reports from outside Mos- 
cow, including surveillance, agent networks, the Militia, and the 
military. The point of collecting and assimilating this infor- 
mation, NOSENKO said, was to be able to know what the Attaches 
were doing in Moscow ard thereby to control their intelligence 
collection activities. Far less important was the goal of re- 
eruiting Military Attaches; NOSENKO knew of only several in- 
etances when this was attempted, and all of these efforts fatled. 


The KGB's principal interest in control rather than recruit- 
ment has been NOSENKO's explanation for knowing little about the 
backgrounds ard personal lives of his targets--~-such information, 
he stated, simply was not pertinent to the primary mission of 


On some occasions NOSEXKO has said that the microphones in the 
Aray Attache offices were his most valuable source of informa- 
tion on his targets of 1954-1955; at other times he has said 

that he knew nothing of these microphones until he reentered the 
U.S. Embassy Section in 1960; and at still other times he claimed 
to have Known only of their existence during 1953-1955 but not 


where any were located. 
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deal of vulnerability data on an Army Attache, was described by 
NOSENKO in connection with the approach to Walter MULE (Pege 104). 
On the basis of these expianations, NOSENKO'Ss knowledge of the 
official and unofficial activities of nis alleged targets in this 
period deserves attention. : 


independently to CIA, which were within the sphere of what he 
claimed was his direct, personal responsibility: 
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control.* He has also used this*explanaticn to support his claim 
that there were no recruitments of military attaches during this 
period. a : 


“An exception, wherein the KGB did carefully compile a great 


coo peers ne pe 


NOSENKO knew almost. nothing about the personal backgrounds 


and families of the @ight ‘members of the Arny Attache Office ἢ 
whom he identified as his targets (Pages 99-106). Although he was ᾿ 
able to identify each by rank and position in the " bassy~--some~ 

times inaccurately--and in a few cases to Gescribe certain cf 

their operational activities, he was unaware of or had forgotten 

such facts as: 


- Colonel Earl L. MICKELSCN, the Army Attache in 1954 
and 1955, was arrested twice Ly the Militia outsice of Mos- 
cow in 1954. 


- Assistant Army Attache Ira RICHARDS was a language 
student of GROMOKOVA (identified by NOSENKO as a KGB egent); 
by RICHARDS' account she sought to elicit biographic data 
from him during the lessons. 


~ William STROUD, the Assistant Amy Attache, travelled 
to Kharkov in May 1955 to interivew an American defectcr. 
(NOSENKO has identified Frankx SISCOE, who accompanied STROUD; 
as a suspected CIA officer; he was coopted by CIA.) 


NOSENKO, furthermore, was ignorant of important events, known 


~ NOSENKO claimed direct personal responsibility for 
the file of and operational activity against Lieutenant 
Colonel Howard FELCHLIN (Pages 191-103). He claimed to be 
receiving agent information on him but could not recall the 
names or cryptonyms of any such agents. (gle said, for 
example: “I think FELCHLiN must have had a maid, and she 
would have been a KGB agent.") NOSENKO described FELCHLIN 
as by far the most aggressive of his targets and hence the 
object of special interest; yet he did not know or remember 


¥HIOSENKO himself, when giving the reason why he did not know 
more details about the U.S. Embassy Section's targets while 


he was its Deputy Chief in 19€0-1961, said that as a supervisor 
he was too busy overseeing subordinates; hence,. NOSENKO con- 
tinued, he could not be expected to remember as many such de~ 
tails as would be possible had he been a case officer working 
daily with only four or five files. In another context, NOSENKO 
explained why he was unable tc supply the details of planning 
and organizing operations against tourists in the period 1955- 
1959; he contrasted operations acainst tourists, who often 

came and went in a matter of a few days, to the work against 
the Military Attaches and diplomats stationed in Moscow on : 
permanent assignments, who could be studied systematically and i 


slowly. 
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anything about FELCHLIN's background, presutably well docu- 
mented by the KGB because FELCHLIt: had been to the USSR in 
two different capacities, merchant seaman and diplomatic 
courier, prior to arriving in Moscow as the Assistant Army 
Attache; also FELCHLIN had had prior official association 
with GRU officers in Austria, Germany, and the United States, 
and he continued to be in liaison with one of them in Moscow. 
NOSENKO could recall nothing about FELCHLIN's intelligence 
activities in the USSR or his trips about the country, or 
what had been done about them by the KGB. In speaking of 
FELCHLIN's expulsion from the Seviet Union, NOSENKO reported 
the KGB file noted that FELCHLIN had been caught taking 
photographs on some occasion, but he did not know trat FEL- 
CHLIN in June 1954 was arrested in Kiev with another Assist- 
ant Army Attache, F.J. YEAGER. (Erroneously identified by 
NOSENKO as an Air Force Attache, YEAGER likewise should have 
been NCOSENKO's target.) NOSENKO also did not know that 


FELCHLIN, with another Army Attacne and two Air.Force Attaches, 
in September 1953 had made an unprecedented train trip through- 


out Siberia and that six months later, at the end of March 
1954, had been the subject of a newspaper article which 
charged that they had lost "spy documents" on the train. 
NOSENKO was unable to provide a date for FELCHLIN's expul- 
sion from the Soviet Union, and ne «new nothing of the un- 
usual circumstances cf FELCHLIN's Ceparture from Moscow; 

he insisted that nobody else was declared persona non rata 
along with FELCHLIN. In fact, FELCHLIN was Ἐπ τ ica tong 
with Air Force Major Walter McNINNEY, and the Soviets re~- 
fused to permit the two to leave Moscow aboard the Ambassa- 


dor's personal plane until ambassador BOHLEN himself protested. 


Confronted by his lack of knowledge of the persona non 
rata action, NOSENKO said that he could not be expected to 
now the details because this incident occurred after he 
transferred from the U.S. Embassy Section to the Tourist 
Department in June 1955. NOSENKO was then told the recorded 
date of the expulsion, 3 July 1954, and he replied that this 
was not true. 


- Discrepancies appeared in NOSENKO's account of one 
of the best kncwn incidents in the history of KGB operations 
against the American officials in the Soviet Union, the 
subject of reports by GOLITSYN and other CIA sources and the 
subject of training materials. This was the seizure of 
sensitive technical collection equipment on 5 May 1955 in 


‘Stalingrad from three Assistant Military Attaches from the 
U.S. Embassy--Major John S. BENSON, Captain STROUD, and 


Captain MULE--and their expulsion from the Soviet Union two 
days later. NOSENKO claimed direct responsibility for KGB 
work against these officers (Pages 103-105); he described 
an earlier attempt to defect MULE, his own plans for seizing 
this equipment at a railroad station outside Moscow, and his 
role in developing plans for the successful operation in 


Stalingrad. When NOSENKO was pressed under interrogation to 
give the entire story of the equipment seizure-and the persona 
E out 


non grata action, he said that the operation was carrie 
after he was in the Tourist Department and therefore he knew 
no more about it. When told that the operation took place 
at least a month before his alleged transfer, NOSENKO could 
offer no explanation for his lack of knowledge. 
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. NOSENKO identified George VAN LAETHEM as an Assistant 
Air Attache in 1953 or 1954: he was a target of another U.5. 
Embassy Section officer, and an unsuccessful KGB development 
operation was carried out against him. NOSENKO did not krow 
that VAN LASTHEM was actually an Assistant Army Attache, who 
left Moscow in March 1953 and was succeeded by NOSENKO's own 
target Walter MULE (see above). What NCSENKO additionally 
Διὰ not know is that in Moscow VAN LAETHEM was the Attache 
cryptographic security officer, the superior of Dayle SMITH 
(the subject of NOSE:KO's “ANDREY" lead--see below) and a 
friend of the motor pool sergeant Roy RHODES, a KGB agent. 
NOSENKO furthermore did not know that on 19 March 1955, 
again as en Army Attache, and only two years after being 
transferred from Moscow, VAN LAETHEM-was again sent to Mos- 
cow, ostensibly on a PCS assignment but actually on tempor- 
ary duty. During this latter assignment, when NOSENKO by 
his own account should have been responsible for him, VAN 
LAZTHEM was in Moscow to review th: entire electronics 
program at the Embassy. (VAN LAETHEM's second tour in 
Moscow invelved the planned use of the electronic equipment. 
which was seized in Stalingrad while VAN LAETHEM was still 
in Moscow.) ῃ 


ἃ, Additional Reporting 


His information on two other operations involving Americans 
was gaid by NOSENKO to stem from his 1953-1955 service in the U.S. 
Embassy Section. One was the recruitment of the military cipher 
machine mechanic having the KGB cryptonym “ANDREY" (Dayle SMITH, 


‘see Pages 413-426 and further comments in Part VIII.B.3. and 


VIII.C.). NOSENKO in 1962 was sure not only thet this recruit- 
ment tock place before he joined the KGB but that "“ANDREY" had 
left the USSR by then as well: he repeatedly estimated “ANDREY's" 
recruitment date as "1949-1950," At all times he has claimed 
certainty that "ANDREY" wes the last KGB recruitment in the 
Embassy until the time of NOSENKO's defection in January 1964. 

In 1964, however, NOSE!.KO changed his story and said “ANDREY" 

was active while NOSENKO was in the U.S. Embassy Section iv. 1954- 


ae 


1955. The other operation was an unsuccessful recruitment approach 


to the U.S. Embassy Security Officer Edward Ellis SMITH (see 
Pages 468-469 and further comments in Part VIII.B.3. and VIII.C. 
above) at a meeting with the KGB arranged through letters wnich 
had been sent to SMITH. This occurred in 1954 or 1955; NOSENKO 
said, and in support of the recruitment approach, he handled 

the surveillance phone-watch. SMITH admitted to U.S. authorities 
having received four letters from the KGB between 2 and 5 June 
1956 (a year after NOSENKO dated his departure from the U.S. 
Embassy Section), but he denied having had any personal meetings 
with KGB officers. 


e. Remarks 


NOSENKO's accounts of the 1953-1955 period are confused, 
contradictory, and, when compared with collateral information, 
incomplete and inaccurate. He has been inconsistent in dating 
his shift of responsibilities within the U.S. Embassy Section, 
in dating his departure from the Section (viz., the timing of 
the Stalingrad incident and the approacn to SMITH), and in dating 
his first knowledge of the microphones 1n the Embassy. Having ~ 
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few new details of importance on the American correspondents, 
NOSENKO has proven unreliable regarding his work against Army 
Attaches: He misidentified two (YEAGER and VAN LAETHEM), he 
claimed to have almost no information on the backgrounds and acti- 
vities of the others; and he lacked even the most important de- 
tails on security affairs involving the majority of his eight 
alleged targets. In addition, NOSENKO has told CIA almost noth- 
ing about the work of his colleagues in the U.S. Embassy Section, 


The statements by NOSENKO about this period therefore hold 
go little substance and the manner of his reporting was so uncon- 
vincing, that his claim to have been an officer of the U.S. 
Embassy Section in the years 1953-1955 cannot be true. 
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5. Tourist Ὀορδχέπσηϊς (June 1955 to January 1960) 


a. Introduction ; 


NOSENKO's activities from June 1955 to January 1900, his 
first period of alleged service with the Azerican-British-CanaJe 
dan Section of Tourist Department of the KGB Second Chief Direc- 
torate, are descrited in Pages 1067-151. For the purjoses of the 
following diecugsion, it is ccnvenient to divide this period into 
two parts. The firse uf these covers the ycars from June 1955 
to June 1958, when NOSENKO said Fe was a staff case officer, 
handling and recruiting agents and planning ard m2naging opera- 
ticnal activity. The second part covers NOSENKO's service froin 
June 1953 to the beginning of 1960 as Leputy Chiet of this section. 
Apart frem his personal involvement in a nurmber of recruitment 
operations in the latter pericd, it is this service which provices 
ἃ basis for MOSENKO to Ciaim awarencss of ἃ} important arrests 
of spies and recruitments from emong American tourists visiting 
the Soviet Unicn; it is also this survice as Ceputy Chief cf 5565 
tion which NOCENKO citcs ag a baris for his involvement in the 
case of Lee Harvey OSWALD ansicde the Sovict Union. 


b. The Early Period (1955 to 1958) 
(i) Gerezal 


Recording to NOSENKO’s story, he veg among the first case 
efficers in the Tourist bepartment. He arrived there just as 
the Department was beir.j3 formed and took part with other officers 
assigned in the acquisition of an agent network from within 
Imturist, in the establishment of facilities and methods, and in 
Generally “getting things going." Several months later he parti- 
cipated in what he says was his first operation against an Ameri- 
ean tourist. This was NOSENKO's Lehind-the-scenes (and hence 
unconfirmed) organization of an unseccussful attempt to compronise 
Martin MALIA (Pages 112-113). NOSENKO's next case (the first 
operation in which his participation is confirmed) toox place a 
wear later, in June 1956, when he assisted in the homosexual en- 
trapment and recruitment of Richard BURGI (Pages 113-120). This 
recruitment, which cccurred close in time to the Minister NOSEKKO's 
death, was by NOSENKO‘s account a turning point in his personal i 
and professional life. ith it, NOSENKO began to acquire a sense : 
of self-confidence and responsibility and began to “grow" from a 
wastrel into an effective and successful KGB officer. As a re- 
sult of this cperation, the first successful recruitment in the 
then short history of the Tourist Department, NOSENKO first came 
inte personal contact with Gencral GRIBANOV. According to ali 


cia ny Seeegieataty: 


‘ accounts prior to October 1966, wnen he retracted the claim, 


NOSENKO received the first of a series of KG3 awards for opera-~ 

tional performance because of the BUNGI case--a letter of con-= 
mendation. Within a month of this oreration, NOSENrO said, he 
was promoted froma the rank of lieutenant to captain, his last ‘ 
pronotion prior to defecting eight years later. 


NOSENKO's direct operational activity in the next two years, 
before his appointnent as Deputy Chief of the Section, was des- es 
cribed by NOSENKO as follows: Sometime in 1957 he was involved. 


(Pages 120-121); after surrounding him with agents, NOSENKO ‘ 
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personally spoke to him. NOScNKO explained his (unconftrred) 
participation in this case, which was not among the responsibili- 
ties of his section, ἢ i there was no ¥G3 cfticer available 


: Sency. 7 
lso involved in the sexeal and blackmarket entrap-~ 


nn 
KOSENKO's section, being neither Amecican, Eritish or Canadian): 
NOSENKO has rot explained how he care ts be involved in this 
operation, but he gaid his role was thet of invelving ith 
women and blacknarsetecers so that arncther officer, ARKHIPOV, could 
recruit hin. μος ταν rot identifiec NOSENKO, but reported on 
an indiviéval whose role corresponds. to the one NOSENKO claimed 

as his own (Pages 121-122). NOSENAO's third operaticn in 13957 

was really not an cperation at alk. he was assigned to accompany 
the British ΕΣ ΕΟ SSend the latter's interpreter Gee ion 

a tecur of Soviet publishing houses (Page 121). NOSENKO said his 
purpose was only to watch (BBQ a suspected intelligence agent 
or officer. tis presence was confirmed by (Xam who recognized 
NOSENKO's photograph. 


THe. 


This is the sum cf NOSENKO's reported, ecretimes verified, 
operational role Curing the three years preceding his promotion 
in June 1958 to the position of Peputy Chief of the Anmerican~ 
Canadian-British Tourist Section, hereafter referred to as the 
American Teurist Section. ok 


The onty case of the June 1955-June 1958 period resulting 
in agent contacts abroad, and the one to which KCSENKO ascribed 
the greatest importance, was the recruitment ΓΕ BURGI. For this 
reason, the BURGI operation is discussed in detail below, with 
particular attention being given to those aspects of the case 
which reflect upon NOSENKO's own personal role. . 


(ii) The BURGI Case 


NOSENKO's statements of this operation generally agreed with 
that BURGI proviced to the ΕΒῚ in 1957. The part NOSENKO played 
in the case, both in his brief initial presence with the two 
homosexuals in the Moscow restaurant on the evening of 3URGI's 
compromise (20 June 1356) and in the fiev events (23-28 June 1956) 
would appear to be one normally taken by a KGB staff officer. 

The identities of the other two ἔσο participants in the Kiev 
recruitment, KOZLOV and PETRENKO, seem clearly established. There 
were discrepancies between NOSENKO‘'s and BURGi'’s versions, but 
most of these could stem from NOSEXKO's faulty marory nine years 
after the events. (Such discrepancies incluce %OSENKO's failure 
to remember his first Moscow meetings with BURGI: the identity, 
role, or even existence of the person “Anatoliy” whom BURGI says 
introduced him to NOSENKO and participated in the homosexual 
compromise; whether NOSENKO was at the Kiev airport to meet BURGI; 
the locatica of NOSENKO‘s bedroom in the Kiev Hotel as compared 
to BURGI's; NOSENKO's reference to BURGI*s “interpreter? when in 
fact BURGI neither had nor needed one; and NOSENKO's failure to 
remember the unusual circumstances of BURGI's departure from 
Kiev.) Other contradicticns and omissions in NOSENKO*s reporting 
relate to matters of greater operationai consequence: 
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~ NOSENKO was unable to say when or how the KGB first 
learned that BURGI was a homosexual, nor could he remember 
who first proposed an cperation against him. 


“ NOSENKO gave a confused and evasive account of his 
dealings with the Pirst Chief Directorate on this case. 


~ NOSENKO insisted that there was no official file on 
BURGI, and that none was opened as a result of this opera- 
tion. The initiative for the operation came, he said, fron 
the Second Chief Directorate, and when NOSENKO traced BURGI. 
in the First Chief Directorate, there was no information on 
him there.* The KGB's only information on BURG at the 
time of the compromise came from BURGI's visa application 
(which showed nim to be a professor of Russian) and a few 
agent reports from the preceding days in Moscow: BURGI, 
on the other hand, reportec that during the recruitment: 
KOZLOV, the senior Soviet present, showed knowledge of the 
names of BURGI‘'s sister, mother and father and knew the 
sister's occupation; details cf BURGI's background, work, and 
military service, BURGI‘s relations with the Russicum in 
Rome, which BURGI said he had never mentioned in the USSR; 
and BURGI's acquaintance in the U.S. with Alexander KERENSKY. 


NOSENKO cited "his" recruitment of BURGI in Kiev in 1956 as 
one of the main reasons for his rapid rise in the KGB. BURGI's > 
story of the recruitment, as reported to the FBI, definitely 
establishes NOSENKO's role as having been subordinate to that of 
KOZLCV~-it was KOZLOV, not NOSENKO, who made the recruitment. 


* DERYABIN interrogated NOSENKO on this case. NOSENKO's answers 


to such detailed questions as how the traces were done, how 

the travel to Kiev was arranged, details concerning the person- 
nel involved, the contents of the file, and other mechanics 

of the case, betrayed an almost total lack of memory. 
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c. Promotion to Deputy Chief of Section 


NOSENKO said that in June 1958, when the unit that had 
formerly handled tourists from all countries was reorganized into 
two sections, he was promoted from the rank of senior case offi- 
cer to that of Deputy Chief of the newly created American Tourist 
Section. NOSENKO said that this section was the most inportant 
in the Tourist Department, and that he did not know why he, 
in particular, had been chosen its Deputy Chief but was certain 
that GRIBANOV had no voice in the decision. 


d. Knowledge of Section’s Staff and Agent Personnel 


NOSENKO has named with clarity and consistency the other 
officers of the American Tourist Section during this period. The 
Soviet agents of his section whem NOSENKO hes identified were 
mostly his own; he said that the agents were constantly shifted 
from case officer to case officer end hence it was “difficult to 
say just who handled which agents." NOSENKO said he nad approxi- 
mately eight Soviet agents in 1958 ard about 12 or 14 in 1959, ~ 
most of them employed by Inturist (Pages 109-112). With the ex- 
ception of the two homosexuals, YEFPE!NOV and VOLKOV discussed 
separately below, NOSENKO cannot suppiy personal cata on his own 
agents or remember specific jobs they did for the KGB. 


e. Knewledge of Section's Activities 


As of June 1958, according to NCSENKO, the work of the 
section of which he was deputy chief was “just getting going." 
Its mission was, first of ail, to detect Western Intelligence 
officers and agents among the increasing flow of tourists visit- 
ing the Soviet Union; only secondarily was the section directed 
toward the recruitment of KGB agents from among these tourists. 
In his new position NOSENKO was responsibie for supervising 
other officers in the section in efforts along these lines. Be- 
cause of this and because at GRIBANOV’s request he personally 
reviewed KGB information on the use of tourist cover by Western 
intelligence services and KGB counteraction threugh 1958 (Pages 


245-146}, NOSENKO made a number of statements concerning these 


subjects during the 1955-1959 period. 


More~— 


over, thanks to collateral holdings, what NOSENKO did and did not 
know can be compared with information from other sources. These 
facts are reviewed below. 

(i) BLAKE 


A valuable source of information for the KGB in its planning 


‘for the operational activity of its Tourist Nepartment in the 


late 1950's and early 1960's was the Englishman, George BLAKE 
(Pages 146-147). BLAKE has confessed that in the summer of 1959 


This 
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While NOSENKO has displayed some familiarity i 
he has never méer- 

tioned that the KGB was in possession ὁ ocumentary reporting i. 
which described these methods in full detail. NOSENKO does : 
not appear to be aware of who BLAKE was, much less of his im- 
portance to the KGE. NOSENKO never volunteered the name of 
BLAKE in his Gebriefings, and when specifically asked in 1962 
about BLAKE, the KGS agent in British Intelligence, he said 
that he had read the dossier and thet BLAKE had been “an agent 
of che Second (British) Depertment (of the Seccng Ti ick Dire = 
«who was not nearly es valuable 1s the & 
Por the other Englishman" (VASSALIL). 
couia rot recall any such ecent of the Bracish De pac taent. 
When the name BLAKE #as mentioned, he asked: ‘Who's BLAKE?” 


BLAKE had, in addition, Peerea to the KGB a photocopy of 
a 2l-page summary re : conference be- 
tween CIA and MI-6 Which was held 


in Washington from 20 to Aprai 18 KO, although not 
in the Tourist Department at the time the latter report was . τοῦ ᾿ 
received by the KG3, said that he reviewed all important ma- 


terials of the American Tourist Section when he became its Chief eran. 
in January 1962. Asked whether the Tourist Department had re- 

ceived documentary information from any agent source while | 

NOSENKO was away from the department in the years 1960-1961, hee 

he replied that none had and that he knew of no agent who could 

have provided such documentary information. 


(ii) GOLITSYN Document 
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_ particular document was in large pare based, as subsequent 


did not mention this fact in the Jure 1962 meetings. Although 
KOSENKO also stated that this document had been prepared by 
the Tourist Department, he has net been able to cescribe the : 
document in detail and specifically did not mention that this at 
ΝΕ 


analysis has shown, upon the above-mentioned ΓΕΡΟΚΕΞ submitted os 
to the KGB by George BLAKE, ᾿ 
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coincide with the time when NOSENKO claims to have been Deputy 
Chief of the section which was responsible for monitoring and 
uncovering activities of this sort, but NOSENKO has never =en- 
tioned them. Purthermure, the annual reports cf the section 
which NOSENKO would have helped to write, by virtue of nis 
Claimed position as Deputy Chief of the American Tourist Section, 
presumably included all of these cases. 
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ΒΙΙΆΚΕ᾽ 8 confession that he passed documentary information 
on this subject to the KGB, but more particularly the intensity 
‘6 of KGB operations against tourists at this time as reflected 
in the GOLITSYN document and other reports indicate, that this 
statement by NOSENKO must be erroneous. 


g. The OSWALD Case 


According to NOSENKO's account of his direct involvement 

in the case of Lee Harvey OSWALD (Pases 136-144), his partici- 

: pation seemed to stem solely from his supervisory role as 
' Deputy Chief of the American Section. In this capacity, NOSENKO 

ἱ said, he was the cne who made the Gecision that OSWALD was 
®not normal" and of no interest to the KGB. On other occasions 
NOSENKO has reported that he made this cecision together with 
his subordinate KRUPNOV, or that “they decided,” or “it was 
i decided." NOSENKO’s information on the handling of OSWALD in 
ἘΣΎ 1959 is unique, and there is no collateral information against 
: which it can be reliably measured. The resuits of the poly- 
graph examination in October 1966, hcwever, indicated that 
NOSENKO lied in naving said that he was personally connected 


OSWALD before the assassinatior of Presicent Kennedy. The 
polygraph results aiso indicated that the KGB gave NOSENKO 
; special instructions on the OSWALD case and what he should tell 
oe U.S. authorities about it. ᾿ 
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(28. 
ἢ. NOSENKO's Coerational Acrivitics {:99.5}955] 
(i) General 


NOSENKO appeared in one Oferaticn snortly aftr: Ecing pro- 
moted to the position of Deputy Cnief, tae reeruittent of the 
Bmerican woman EAPRIS in September 13953 on the b.sis cf har 
romantic involvement with a Soviet male. HARRIS tentativery 
identified NCSENKG's photograph as thet of one or two Soviets 
who approached her in Moscow and said that, of the two, Le was 
“@efinitely the man in charge.” She ceniec having had further 
contacts with the KGB after leaving the Soviet Union. In 2959, 
KOSENKO taid, he also supervised the sexual entrapment of 
but did not become personally involvei in tne approach, which 
was made by his superior DULAS. Scere time during this year, 
ROSENKO said, he recruited the sccornd of his pair of homosexual 
agents, YEFREMOV. Peginning in the srping of 195% he used the 
tvs in a series cf successfu! recruitzent approaches to eS 

, SE Seen : ‘In the case off ee, WNO 
epresentative mand 
reeponsibility cf NOSENKO's sect:on, NOSENKO was asned to make 
the appreach because he was ἃ "specialist" in this type of 
operation.) In 1959 NOSENKO aiso use: these agents in opera 
tions against two American guides at the Sokoiniki Exhibit, 
BRARETT and WILLERFORD. Finally, NOSEnNEO said, in 1359 he 
accomplished the recruitment of the aAverican Express Compary 
representative in Moscow, FRIPPEL,On the basis of sexual com- 
promise. 


4 
(ii) The Homosexuals FEFREMOV ane VOLKOV 


There is a preponderance of homosexual recruitment opera~ 
tions in NOSEN%KO's account cf his KG3 carcer. He has referred 
to several homosexual agents with whon he nas worked on spe- 
cific recruitnent-entrapzent cperations, Fut said that he nin- 
self was never their cfficial case officer. They include 
“LUCH,"” "“STROYEV," "NIKOLAYEV,* "SIDIRYAK™ and KOSHKIN, de has 
remembered only a few of their names and nas supplied no 
personality inforraticn about thea. He identified caly VOLKOV 
and YEPREMOV as his own agents. 


NOSENKO claimed to have re-recrvited VOLKOV, a former 
agent (cryptcnyn “SHMELEV") and recruited YEFREMOV (cryptonya 
*"GRIGORIY") and to have been their scle cese officer from the 
beginning of their KGB careers in 1957-1958 until they were 
deactivated in 1963 because they became too well «known. He met 
them frequentily, directing them in at least a dozen entrapment 
operations or cther nomosexual encounrers. NOSENKO took then 
with him whenhe transferred to the American Department in 1960 
(but used them in no cperations during 1960 and 1961) and back 
again in early 1962 to the Tourist Department (where they were 
used only cnce, immediately after his return). He gave a rela- 
tively clear account of the recruitment (Pages 107-108), but: 


- He has never been able to remember YEFREMOV's 
patronya. 


- He does not know the home address, general area 
of Moscow residence, family circwastances, job details, 
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_._ox_other_basic_informaticn_about either of them. 
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- fle gaid that during the five or six years he j 
handled them, he never was at their homes, never met thea : 
in a safehouse (only on the street), ane never met either i 
of them alone without the other's presence. ᾿ 


~ He did not know about VOLKOV's and ὙΕΕΒΕΜΌΜ' Β δπ-' | 
counters with and developrent of one Dutch and five other st 
nnecican3s, independently known to CIA. Of the Americans, es 
three were CIA agents and a fourth was the well-known } 
paerican diplomat and author Charles ‘. THAYER. ἱ 


= He told about VOLKOY's διὰ YOrfheMov's cempromise 
of Robert BARFETT in 1959 (Page 126) but did net know that i. 
they had met BARRETT again in 1961, shortly befo.e BARRETT 
was recruited on the basisof the 195% compromise. 


- He did net know details of why or hew VCLKOV and 
YEPREMOV first cane into contact with their most recent 
target, W.E. JGHNSCN, nor how they set up the compromise 
which led to NOSENKO's entry as a “police official" under 
the name Yuriy Ivanovich NiXOLAYEV (Pages 289-293). i 


(iii) Homosexual Entravee: t Cperations 


Luring 1959 NCSENKO said he made recruitment approaches 
to five U.S. and British citizens cn the pasis of homosexual 
entrapment operaticns involving the agents YEFREMOV and VOLKOV. 
All five approacnes were successful, and the four Westerners 
who have row been identified: have, in turn, identified NOSENKO 
in one way or another as the recruiting officer. With the ex- 
ception of the FRiPPEL case and the homosexual compromise of 
BARRETT and WILLORFCRD (which did not result in approaches dur 
ing NCSENKO's tour in the American Tourist Section), these were 
the only operations in which NOSENZO tock part in 1959 and 
they represented, in fact, the caly recruitments by the section 
during this year, OSENKO said. He claimed repeatedly in 1962, 
1964, end 1965 that at the erd of 1959 he received a comnendsa- 
tion from the KGB Chairian for his recruitment of the five homo~ 
; gexuals and FRIPPLL (discusses separateiy below). In October 
1966, he admitted that this claim was untrue. 


: In discussing the GHEGRcase (Pages 123-124) NOSENKO had 
forgotten details which, trem his confirmed participation, he 
certainly once knew. He said tht (as with the SBR Ps case-- 
see below) another case officer (IVANOV) had the file materials 
on the target before he did. NOSENKO stated tnat his agents 
-VOLKOV. and YEFREMOY reported to NOSENKO in Mosccw on 
homosexuality and then “IVANOV and I and pessibly GUSFKCV, the 
: : Section Chief, reported this to DUBAS," Chief of the Tourist 
i Department. NOSENKO couid not remember the arrangements for 
taking the pictures, nor in what Moscow hotel the photography 
took place. When eent to Leningrad, NOSENKO wa3_ sent 
there to approach nin, flying alcne (as in the case). 
All Leningrad arrangements were made by the local kGa. Asked 
i why he was assigned to the case, NOSENKO repliei: “I was told 
{ to go.” Asked why IVANOV could not handle it, he answered: 
᾿ “ye was not considered capable,” his English was “not bad but 
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he didn't have enough operational experience." NOSENKO did 


not remember who wrote the reqzes* for permission to make the | 
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ΔΑΥΡΟΟῚΙ did, or maybe I dictated it to IVANOV") or 
whether @t44was staying in the hotel where the Leningrad com- 
promice and approach took place. He named the Leningrad case 
officer, FERELETCV, tut said that he, NOSENYO, made the re- 


cruitment GATS said another man was pres¢nt. "Ἢ ; 


4 


NOSENKO's account in general matches ΕΣ SERus 
on this appreach (Pages 125-126). The discrepd 
‘as the omissions in the former's statements and his uncertainty 
of the facts, may be attributable to faulty memory on the part 


Ὰ of NOSFNKO. Although NOSENKO was at this time Deputy Section 

z Chief, when asked to explain his own selection as recruiting 

= officer, he said that he did not know why “they” chose him |: 
¥ and, when pressed as to who selected him, said "LUBAS, I think," { 
2 when asked why the case officer VETLITSKIY, who originally had ; 
Ξι the materials cn Eeiigeyp, could not do *he job, he answered: 
ἃ *"y don't know." NOSENKU clains that he himself arranged the { 
ee transfer of a KG3 “agent or operational contact" (he did not 

ῷ remenber which} τὸ Uzhgorod from Odessa for this case, and 

2 said he did this only by phone calls, with nothing written, i 
“ke He gave a physical cescription kut had no cther knowledge of ᾿ 
a this agent, neitner name nor code name nor job nor background ; 
pce nor KGB status ("I wasn't interested"). The agent, he said, 


travelled alone$ NOSENKC did not arrange to receive hin in 

Uzhgorod because the local KGB tock care of everything. NOSENKO 

met him only once, and then in the company of a case officer 

of the Uzhgorod KGB, whose name or other data he has also for- 

gotten. NOSENKO said he did not report to Moscow about progress i 
and plans on the case from Uzhgorod or other stops in this ; 
operation, nor obtain permissdon to travel alene with the ἄφοπξ. ; 
to Lvov and Minsk after the recruitment; the local KGB's in : 
Uzhgorod, Lvov, and Minsk did that, he said. NOSENKO could 
not describe KGB arrangements and support in Lvov and Minsk, 
where he said "the only thing I needed was a car from the air- 
port to the city." Geiss said they travelled by train.) 
Likewise, NOSENKO was unable to describe the KGB proceduzes 
for clearance, tracing, reporting and other management of this 


tp 


εἶ operation. 
ἢ (iv) The Agent ‘PRIPPEL 
ΕἼ ΓΕΕΙΡΡΕΙ, (Pages 129-135) is the only American citizen with 


in his whole KGB career and is the only foreign agent he claims 

to have run for more than two meetings at any time in his car-. 

eer (with the exception of d Pages 201-212, and “PROKHOR,”® 
i Pages 173-181). The American Express Company representative 
: in Moscow, FRIPPEL was not recruited so that he could report 
on American tourists visiting the Soviet Union, or on official 
and unofficial Americans living there, but in hopes of learn- 
| ing about approaches being made to members of Scviet delegations 
Ι. visiting the United States. With ἃ weaith of reporting assets 
| in Moscow, NOSENKO said, the KGB did not need him there. When 
᾿ 
i 
1 
i 


DEP 


whom KOSENKO ever had more than fleeting operational contact 
i 
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FRIPPEL was reassigned to New York City, however, there were 

no plans to contact him through the local KGB Legal Residency. 
FRIPPEL-is identified by. XGB cryptonym in the CHEREPANOV papers 
as a suspected American Intelligence agent. That FRIPPEL was 

: considered such by the KGS is confirmed by statements of a self= 
i. 8 admitted KGB agent in contact with the American tourist ROBERTS _ 
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ΝΟΘΕΈΧΚΟ said ?RIPPEL was his agent and said, repeatedly: 
ἊΣ recruited him. myself." In 1962 no other KGB officer was 
mentioned by NOSENKO, who qucted from a number of his conver 
gations with FPRIPPEL. In 1964 NOSENKO said he and CHELNOROV 
"hzd carried out the recruitment together," but NOSENKO was the 
ease officer. According to FPRIPPEL's account, CHELNCKOV was 
the senior officer in the recruitment and in the later meetings. 


NOSENKO never met FPRIPPEL alone while FRIPPEL was stationed - 


in Moscow. The only times he ever did so were later, he said, 


when PRIPPEL returned to the USSR, and these consisted of a brief 


‘visit to FRIPPEL's hotel room during FRIP?EL's visit to Moscow 
{in the summer of 1962 and a short meeting in Odessa where FRIP- 
PEL was on a cruise in February 1963. (Both of these meetings 
took place after NCSENKO, in his 1962 contacts with CIA, had 
exposed FRIPPEL as a KGB agent.) According to PRIPPEL, in the 
February 1963 meeting. NOSENKO phoned someone to ask whether: 
he cculd accept FRIPPEL's invitation to board the ship; the 
answer was evidently no. NOSENKO denied this, insisting that 
there was no one in Odessa superior to nim, and as a Deputy De- 
partment Chief, he would not have to ask anyone anyway. 


NOSENKO, CHELNOKOV, and their wives dined at FRIPPEL's 
house in Moscow some time after FRIPPEL's recruitment. NOSENKO 
acknewledged this to have been a most unusual procedure and 
could name no parallel in KGB agent handling. Asked why it 
hapsened, he said: “Because he invited me," and when asked 
why CHELNCKOV ard his wife went along, NOSENKO said: “Because 
he was also involved in the recruitment.*® 


NOSENKO said he retained operdtional centrol of FRIPPEL, 


then still Moscow representative of a tourist firm, when KOSENKO 


shifted in June 1960 from the Tourist Department to the Areri-~ 
can Department; Later NOSENKO also maintained repponsibility 
for contact duking FRIPPEL's visits to the USSR sicer FRIPPEL's 
PCS Geparture from Moscow in January 1961 and after his own re- 
turn to the Tourist Department. According to FRIPPEL, who saw 
no sign of change in NOSENKO's reponsibilities during his rela- 
tionship with him, he recalled meeting CHELNOKOV (Who had 
Stayed in the Tourist Department) alone, without NOSENKO, prob- 
ably in 1960. 


FRIPPEL said he was queried by NOSENKO and CHELNOKOV only 
once concerning U.S. Embassy personalities, specifically cn 
BOWDEN and WINTERS. NOSENKO, who claimed case officer re- 
sponsibility for Embassy Security Officer ABIDIAN in 19€0-1961 
as well as for PRIPPEL said the two did not know each other; 
in fact, they met sociaily several times. NOSENKO could re- 
call nothing which FRIPPEL ever reported to or did for the KGB, 
@ismissing the aubject on several occasions with: "He never 
gave anything of value.” The oniy question NOSENKO posed 
when he came to FRIPPEL in August 1962, FRIPPEL said, was 
whether the agent knew “what the newspaper editors he was es- 
corting were going to ask KHRUSHCHEV in an interview. Accord- 
ing to FRIPPEL, in the February 1963 meeting NOSENKO posed 
no questions and merely made polite conversation until FRIDPEL 
excused himself. 
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During the early 1965 interrogations, NOSENZO volunteered: 
1 you had been clever you csuld have saue me work insize the 
USSR; you could have contacted me througn FRIPPEDL..." KNCSENKO 
was asked in October 1966 whether he hac expectel or hoped CLA 
would attempt to establish contact with nin insice the USSR i 
through FRIPPEL. He strongly Jeniec this. Σ 


i. Remarks 


HOSENKO claims to have particirated directly or indirectly ἱ 
in every recruitment operation with American tcurists in the 
“years 1955-1959. iis presence in ΚΟῚ operations during this 
-period has sometimes been ccafirmed, but not aiways did these 
cases involve tourists of the three nationalities--American, 
British, end Canadian--f0: which NOSENKO said his section was : 
responsibie: ᾿ . i 


+ 
‘ 
i 


ῃ 


Years Nane Nationality Status in USSR Confirmed 
1355 MALIA American “Tourist No 
1956 BURGI American Tourist Yes 
1957 German Commercial/Tourist No 
British Tourists (under in- Yes 
vestigation) 
Norwegian Quasi-official visitor No 
19538. Anerican Tourist Yes 
KFAFT Americar. Tourist No 
1959 PPEW American Vourist Yes 
: Britisn Tourist No 
British Tourist No 
i Podtbe British Resident Yos 
MERTENS American Tourist Yes. 
BARRETT American Temporary Resident No 
WILLERFORD American Temporary Resident No | 
FRIPFEL (to 1963) American Resident, later tour- j 
ist Yes 


This tabulation of 15 cases shows a higher number of operations 
involving American (six) and British (three) tourists than any 
other category, but it nevertheless intermingles citizens of 
other nationalities and having different status in the USSR. 
FRIPPEL and Bae re neither tourists ner (eccording to them 
and NOSENKO) used against tourists; ΟΣ Εν erie, were 


2 : ἫΝ Πα ae 

from continental Europe; BARPETT and WILLERFOFS worked in Moscow 
for several months. The tabulaticn also shows that, according 
to NOSENKO, his operational work was ccnsiceracly more intensive 
in the time after he became Deputy Chief of the section than. 
before, when as a senior case officer his administrative respon~ 
sibilities presumably would have been far less demanding. 


--ὦ.......»....... 


Although NOSENKO's participation in five cases of the Ameri- 
can Tourist Secticn is confirmed, his acknowledged role in five ἢ 
othere of different varieties--with corroboration by other 
sources in two of them--raises doubts about whether he belongec 
to that section as a senior officer. The Goubts are strengthened 
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by the nature of his information about the four individual cases 
reviewed at length above: 


- In the BURGI case NOSENKO did not have knowledge 
of the extensive background information on the recruitment. 
target which the KGE possessed at the time of the approach; 
or of other significant details in what NOSENKO described 
as an operation of greatest importance to the American Tour- 
ist Section and to himself personally. In addition, NOSENKO 
has admitted lying about his having received an award for 
his role in the recruitment of BURGI. 


- Regarding the DREW case, NOSENKO said he was chosen 
for the approach (made on the basis of hcemosexuality) be- 
cause the regular case officer lacked operational experi- 


ence. By April 1959, however, the KGB had arranged “hur:dreds” 


of homosexual compromises in the USSR, hOSENKO reported in 
another context. His earlier personal experience with 
Western targets had been limited to a secondary role in 
the BURGI case and a principal role in the HARRIS case, 
the latter not an approach on honosexual grounds. It is 
difficult to comprehend how NOSENKO would have qualified 
for the task whereas the case officer IVANOV would not. 


--There are gaps in NOSENKO's inforr.ation about a 
number of significant aspects in the ἔς case, includ- 
ing staff planning and manejement of the operation, opera- 
tional support arrangements, and on personnel of the outlying 
KGB units involved. NOSENKO was unable to explain why he 
was selected to make the approach tog@ avg 


- CHELNOKOV was the senicr case officer for FRIPPEL. 
NOSENKO never met this agent alone while he resided in 
Moscow as the American Express Company representative, 

. and NOSENKO reportedly acted on a supervisor's instruc- 
tions at their later meeting in Odessa. Despite his occue 
pation and his entree into the American community ir Moscow, 
FRIPPEL reportedly was not exploited by the KGB against 
tourists or U.S. Government employees but was targetted 
to report on matters to which he had no access; hence 
there seems to have been no logical reason for the FRIPPEL 
case to have been transferred from the American Tourist 
Section to the U.S. Embassy Section and back again. Ale- ‘ 
though available information verifies the ccntinuity of 
NOSENKO as FRIPPEL's handler, it cannot be considered firm 
evidence of NOSENKO having been an officer in either of 
these sections and in fact might be interpreted as evidence. 
that he was not. 


Similarly, while familiar with some but not all of the opera- . 
tional activities of the homosexual agents VOLKOV and YEFREMOV, 
NOSENKO failed to support his claim to being their American 
Tourist Section case officer; he has been unable to provide 
rudimentary background information of these two individuals, 

who allegedly were prominent in operations of the section. 
NOSENKO's statement that he retired the files of VOLKOV and 
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‘YEFREMOV because they were too well known is incompatible with 
hie other reporting to the effect that neither took part in an 
operation between 1959 and early 1962. 


In further reference to NOSENKO's claims to having bean 
the case officer in these various operations, he has been unable 
to recount in any detail KCB staff procedures involved. in these 
operations, such δα name-tracing, coordinating with other com- 
ponents, obtaining approvale for action, etc. Pinally, of his 
alleged 54 months of service in the American Tourist Section, 
NOSENKO's described activity against foreigners accounts for | 
only about three months; if the bulk of his tine was spent with 
recruiting or handling Soviet-citizen agents, he might be ex- 
pected to remember something about some of them. He can barely 
remember names (and only a few), haa given confused accounts of 
their recruitment, remembera nothing about any of their spe- 
cific operations or activities for the KCB, and knew no per- 
sonality background data on any of then. 


the American Tourist Section, his claim to the position of Deputy: 


Chief cannot be substantiated. He hinself could ποῖ explain 
h i 2 iob. { 
a ν eed to the in and 


when he was allegedly in @ supervisory capacity. NOSENKO 
knew nothing about the documents on such operations which BLAKE 
gave the KGB and which can be presumed to have been of the ut- 
most interest to the American Tourieat Section, among all KGB 
Headquarters slements. These documents offered material that 
could have proven valuable to the preparation of. NOSENKO's own 
paper on Western tourist operations; they were used in the genu- 
ine KGB paper written by the Tourist Department and passed to 
CIA by GOLITSYN. As with his status as a case officer in the 
American Tourist Section, NOSENKO the Deputy Chief could not 
Gescribe how data on tourists was received, general and spe- 
cific plans laid, events discussed, decisions made, anc lpads 
channeled. 


Even if it were asaumed that NOSENKO was a case officer of | 


The foregoing paragraphs suggest the conclusion that NOSENKO 
as not a senior case officer or the Deputy Chief of the Ameri- 
an Tourist Section. While the methods of the Tourist Depart- 

ment are not independently known in detail, it is conceivable 
that what NOSENKO did on behalf of the KGB (not necessarily the 
American Tourist Section) could have been accomplished by a 


‘principal agent. These conclusions do not cast doubt about 


the facts presented by NOSENKO on the KGB investigations in the 
OSWALD case but merely rule out the possibility of NOSENKXO's 
having been involved with this case in any way prior to the 


assassination of President Kennedy. 
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ἢ 6. U.S. Embassy Section (1969-1961) 7 
: | : 
e ἃ. Introduction 1 


ΕἾ From January 1960 until January 2902 NOSENKY claims 
2 to have been Dcputy Chief of the U.S. Erbassy Section of 
the American Department, KGB Second Chief Directorate, 

i under KOVSHUK. ‘This period (descrihec in Pages 152-285) 
a is the most significent in NOSENKO's account of his KGB 
carecr for a number of reasons: 


σαν 


a - The section is the specific unit workirg against 
ΔΗ : the U.S. Embassy, by NOSZNKU'S cwn statencats the KGB's 
A most important counterintelligence target in the USSR. : 
. Its operations (characterized cn Page 152) directly ' 
δι =ffect American security. The section has the two~ 

fold purpose uf knowing of an@ contrelling ali access 

of Embassy personnel to Scviet citizens anc of collecting, 
assimilating, evaluating, and usirg informac.en from 

“τ: all possible sources to recruit Americans stationed 

in Moscow, 


~- MOSENKG's position as Deputy Chief cf this sec- 
tion provided hin his access to most of the major counter- 
intelligence information se has recorted, inciuding 
recruitnents of foreign embassy officials and micro- 
Be . phone operations against the U.S. Enbassy. Most impor- 
BS tant, it provided KOSENKO with his authority for 
: stating that there were no successful recruicments 
of or agents among official Americans in “oscow for 
this two-year period, or for a tire both cefore and 
after. (This is the same point made by incirection in 
the CHEREPANOV papers; yet this view is cuntradicted 
by information from GOLITSYN. Although the latter did 
not serve in the U.S. Embassy Section, he knew mexbers 
of it and gave leads to KGS operational interest in 
and possible recruitments of official Americans in the 
Moscow Embassy during this period. Some of these appear 
to be related to information items NOSENKO aas provided.) 


so eee ane το caemte ν 


: - The apparent importance of NOSENKO's information 
on this period contrasts sharply with that from other 

¢ periods. His accounts of recruitments in the tourist 
field covering the five years prior to this assignment 
ana the two years following have been checked thoroughly 
and not one of them represents ἃ penetraticn of any 

ae : government; none has access to classified information; 

: ' most were inactive, suspect, or already known to 
Western counterintelligence organs. 


re 
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eea - NOSEX“O's work against the U.S. Embassy is con- 
vensi tte firmed ΡΥ ἀμ less directly by other Scviet ae. 
sourced reporting to CIA and the FBI. It is Genied by ; 
GOLITSYN. (GOLITSYN has said that NOSEMKO was not in ἢ 

the section during these years.) 
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Ὁ. Entry into the Section 


NOSEKKO has given a detailed account of how he came to 
be transferred into the U.S. Embassy Section, but he has 
never given a precise date, usually saying “January 1960" 
or “at the beginning of 1960." 


As described on Pages 153-154, the shift was made at 
GRIBANOV'’s insistence and against NOSINKG's own personal 
wishes. GHIBANOV told NOSENKO during a personal interview, 
at which KOSENKO voiced his objections, that the transfer 
was part of his (GRIBANOV's) plans and was primarily to put 
new lite into operations against American code clerks, the 
primary target of the Second Chief Directorate. GRIBANOV 
did not tell him why he, instead of another, had been 
selected for this job, although NOSENKO had the impression 
it was because of his achievements in the Tourist Departe 
ment. (sec Part VIII.P.5.). NOSENKO's transfer could not 
have been a result of his close personal relationship with 
GRIRBANOV or because his father was a friend of GRIBANOV's: 
NOSENKO has admitted that he exaggerated the closeness of 
his relationship with the Chief of the Second Chief Directo- 
rate and most recently (February 1965) said that he had few 
personal contacts with him outside of work; NOSENKO has also 
said that his father never met GRIBANOV. 


NOSENKO initially said that he relieved nobody on 
coming into the scction. He eventually recalled, however, 
that BAKHVALOV was hie predecessor but left the scction 
before he (NOSENKO) arrived. NOSENKO's confusion on this 
point, his description of how he assumed custody of certain 
files from BAKHVaALOV although the latter had transferred to 
another department, and the opportunitics NOSENEO had to 
name BAKHVALOV as his predecessor before he eventually did 
so are described on Pages 154-156. 


c. Functions as Deputy Chief 


In NOSENKO's view the transfer to become Deputy Chief 
of the section from the same position in another section 
was definitely an important promotion: He now became 
second~in-charge of the most important operational section 
of the entire Second Chief Directorate. As KOVSHUA ‘Ss 
deputy, NOSCNKO had the right and obligation to be aware of 
all activities in order to exercise his general supervisory 
functions and so as to be prepared to become the acting 
Chief of the section when necessary. 


-NOSEKKO said that consequently nothing was hidden from 
him for the two years 1960 and 1961. He claimed to have 
had complete knowledge of the U.S. Embassy Section'ts activi- 
ties during the relatively recent years of 1960 ard 1961 
and to know of all significant operational successes achieved 


in the years before and after this period. He has alsa_said he 
has told CIA all he knows of these activities. It was on this 


basis that he was able to say in 1965: "Tell ‘tr. NMeCone 
that there were no recruitments. I was there.” 


When NOSEXKO reported for duty, he and KOVSHUK agreed 


on a division of supervisory duties within the section. 
KOVSHUK was, in addition to his over-all responsibility for 
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the section's operations, to supervise in particular opera- : 
tional activity against American diplomatic personnel assigned | 
to the U.S. Fmbassy. NOSENKO had been specifically instructed 
by GRIBANOV and American Department Chief KLYPIS to concentrate 
his efforts on the supervision of operations against the 

most important American recruitment target, the code clerks 

at the Embassy, with the aim of revitalizing these acti- 

vities and making recruitments. (NOSENKO said there had 

been none since the early 1950's.) According to the agreed- 
upon division of labor, NOSENKO also assumed cese officer 
responsibility for John ABIDIAN. the Eebassy Security of fi- 

cer (identified by WOSENKO 3s a CIA officer. but actually a 

CIA cooptee). Additionally, he was responsible for maintaining : 
the section's file on factors pertaining to the physical 
security of the Embassy and for receiving and disseminating 
materials from the microphones concealed in various υ.8. : 
Enabassy offices. These were functions held, NOSENKO said, I 
by his predecessor BAKHVALOV and were turned over by NOSENKO 

at the end of 1961 to his successor GRYAZNOV: Apart fron 

these duties, which apparently were routinely assumed by ; 
the Deputy Chief, NOSENKO supervised, during the early part ' 
of 1960 (as NOSENKO first said in 1965), .the work of the 

officers reaponsible for operations againat.the Amorican 

Armed Forces Attachos in Muscow; in October 1966, NOSENKO 

reported that he was personally responsible during this 

period for the operatioral activity against Naval and Marine 

officers in the Naval Attache's office. 


ene es 


d. xnowledgeability as Deputy and Acting Chief 


As deputy to KOVSHUK, NOSENKO said, he was aware of 
all the operations being conducted by the section during 
this two-year period; by his own statenent, nothing was 
kept from him. There were in these two years a total of 
over three ponths when KOVSHUK was ill or on leave, and at 
these times NOSENKO was acting chief of the section. In 
the latter capacity, NOSENKO was responsible for supervising 
the administrative work and operational activity of the en- 
tire section and, in particular, assumed KOVSiUK's work in 
directing operations against diplomatic personnel assigned to 
the U.S. Embassy in Moscow. Therefore, pertinent to his 
claims are the facts presented in the following paragraphs. 


6 ; NOSENKO could not remember any operational decisions 
that he made as acting chief, or any specific or unusual 
occurrences during these times. In answer to a question, 
NOSENKO said that the only specific responsibility of KOVSHUE 8 
which he handled in the Chief's absence was reporting to the 
Chief of the First Department about all correspondence going 
out of the U.S. Embassy Section. 


NOSENKO did not meet any of KOVSHUK's agents during his 
absences. He could not remember any of KOVSHUK's agents, 
except GLAZUNOV (whom NOSENKO said in april 1964 was his own 
agent and later said was "KOVSHUK's and FEDYANIN's'") and 
i the American correspondent STEVENS (about whom NOSENKO had 
: reported in connection with his responsibilities in 1953-55). 

ἢ NOSEKKO also said that in 1960 KOVSHUK recruited PREISFREUND, : 
| although earlier he had reported that he (NOSENKO) had dose | 
i 

i 


this. (Regardless of who ‘the recruiter might have been, 
KOVSHUK attended NOSENKO’s meetings with PREISFREUND. ) 
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WINTERS. He knew no details of KOVSHUK's contects with (WINTERS, 


708, 


NOSENKO knew that his immediate supervisor KOVSEUK had per~- 
gonal contect, under Ministry of Foreign Affairs ccver, with some 
U.S. Embassy offisers and was aware that one of these had been 


nor that his own friend KISLOV, as well as his ‘friend and fewe- 
quent source of operational information LOPCYHCV, were also in : 
touch with WINTERS | He could not remember who else KOVSHUK . ἐξ 
knew, cr what KOVSHUK was doing with them, or why. NOSENKO i. 
knew neither that william MORRELL (declared to the Soviet Govern- ᾿ 

ment as a CIA officer) belonged to CIA nor that KOVSHUK, who 


wag aware of this fact, was in personal contact with MORELL. 


Unlike KOVSHU:, ARTEMEV, KOSOLATOV, BORODI'N:, BIRYLKOV, 
KRIVOSKEY and many otner Second Chief Directorate officers, 
NOSLNKO never had any direct contact, even fer cultivation 
or cssessment, with any Americar officials, either stationed 
in the Embassy or visiting the USSR. However, his English 
had been proven gcod cnough to qualify him particularly for 
tourist recruitments and his operational flair hed been tested. 
(It was this which caused him to be picked for the. DPE, 

Te anc other approaches and tne cnly 1easor why he, 
an English speaker, would have been specially selectei to 
ἴδε ἀρ ακῷ who spoxe “sone Engiisn.”) 


work on the German’ 


DERYABIN and other defectors from the KGB have stated 
that the deputy chief of a section working against a ioreign 
exbassy in Mosccw would be responsible for arproving and 
retaining monthly schedules for the planned use cf safehouses 
by the section; that he would discuss agent meeting sciedules 
with individval case officers and approve and retain 3 list 
of planned agent meetings for each case officer on an indi- 
vidual basig¢; and that he would approve the acquisition of new 
agents and new safehouses and their transfer frou one opera~ 
tion to another. By contrast, NOSE:MxO first did not list 
these functions azong his responsibilities and later denied 
that he had them. NOSENO did rot understand the questica 
when a2sxed whether he had any responsibility for supervising 
the use of safehozrses in Moscow (Paje 102) and said that as 
the agents and the safehouses belonged to the case cfficers, 
they could use them when and how they liked without informing 
anyone; only when they were meeting an active development 
agent was it necessary to report to NOSENKO and this only 
after the meeting. XOSENKO said that, while he was veputy 
Chief of the section, three or four subordinate officers had 
gafe apartments, but he did not remember the location of any 
of them. Neither NOSENKO ner his subordinates GRYAZNOV and 
KOSOLAPOV had such apartments, instead using less secure 
"meeting apartments” (which are used in the absence cf the» 
full-time occupant). NOSEKKO was able to locate his own 
"meeting apartment" (which he said ne brought with him when 
he transferred from the Tourist Department and iater took ᾿ 
back with him to the Tourist Department) by street and could 
do the same for GRYAZNOV's. He was not sure of the lccation 
of the apartment used by KOSOLAPOV. 
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e. Knowledgeability of U.S. Embassy Phyvgical Security 


According to NOSENKO, he maintained the file on physical 


security at the U.S. Embassy. and it contained detailed 


floor plana and photographs of the installation. NOSENKO was 


unable to give the location or the floor of the office of 


any single individual or component of the Embassy, including : 
those of the Ambassador, or his own targets (ABIDIAN, the ! 
military code room, and the State Department comaunicationa 
room). RNOSKNAO satd that att taportant Rabsedy uf tliog 

were located in the “gone of security.” which he han vartously 
reported as the “seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth floors," 

or “seventh and up,” or the “top four floors."' NOSENKO did 
not remember how many floors there are in the Embassy, nor 

was he even sure how many floors were included in the restric~ 
ted area. (The restricted area in fact consists of the top 
three floors, the eighth, ninth, and tenth.) 


ξ. Knowledgeability about American Intelligence Personnel 


g- Knowledgeability of KGB Code Clerk Operations 


As his main task, the prime reason he was moved into 
the U.S. Embassy Section, NOSENKO alleged, was to supervise 
the operational work against American code clerks. In this 
capacity he closely guided the work of case officers GRYAZNOV 
and KOSOLAPOV.* NOSENKO shared an office with his two sub- 
ordinates, and the three were within sight and hearing of 


—— atl 


*According to GOLITSYN, wo knew both men well. GRYAZNOV was 
"a very experienced" case officer with some success; he had 
spent about the last five years of his 16 years in the KGB 

in the American Department and was a specialist in code 

clerk operations. GOLITSYN said that KOSOLAPOV had about 

ten years' KGB experience and, like GRYAZNOV, was specializing 
against code clerks in 1960. 
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one anothcr and used a single safe, which contained files 
on the American code clerks and the agents involved with them. 
NOSENKO said that he carefully directed the work of GRYAZNOV 


. and KOSOLAPOV during these two years, discussing their cases 


with them, taking part in operational planning, and approvirg 
or disapproving all operational measures. NOSENEO originally 
asserted that he tad also read and studicd all the files 

kept on the American code clerks; under questioning on indivi- 
dual cases, however, he retracted these statenents and said 
that he may Lave skimmed some of the files, that he did not 
study any of them, but that in any event he rcad all the 


current incoming materials on the code clerks from microphones, 


agents, and the lixe and then routed them to the case officer 
concerned. : 


CIA has two types of information against which the ree 
ports from NOSENKO can be compared. The first consists of 
the detailed cebriefings of code clerks returning frem 
Yoscow, administered routinely by the Department of State 
and the military services; it also includes the special de- 
briefings and interrogations of the Departnent of State, 
the FBI, and CIA as a follow-up to KGB opcrational activity 
which has become known from various sources, On this basis, 
CIA has accumulated a considerable amount of collateral 
information on the activities of the U.S. Embassy Section 
involving United States code clerks during the period NOSEN. 
KO said he was its Deputy Chief. The second type of infor 
mation is the reporting on KGB operations by GULITSYN «ho, 
from contacts with U.S. Embassy Section officers in Moscow 
and Helsinki, was able to provide several leads to what he 
said were recruited American code clerks. GOLITSYN's infore 
mation thereby directly contradicts NCSENKG's statement that 
the KGB had no successes in its code clerk recruitment opera= 
tions from the early 1950's to the end of 1963, and none of 
the subjects of GOLITSYN's leads have been positively identi- 
fied. Some of GOLITSYN's information has been generally 
substantiated by other sources. ln one case, this confirma- 
tion has come from NOSENKO himself, whose information on the 


STORSBERG operation, onthe agent PREISFREUND's role in it, 


and on GOLITSYN's knowledge of KGB use of PREISFREUND pre- 
sents an explanation of one and possibly two of GOLITSYN's 
leads.* Another of GOLITSYN's leads, that concerning an 
operational trip by KOSOLAPOV to Helsinki in order to estab- 
lish contact with a code clerk, is confirmed by documentary 
evidence that KOSOLAPOV did in fact travel on the Helsinki- 
Moscow train with an American code clerk at the time and 
under the cover GOLITSYN reported. NOSENKO denied that such 
ἃ trip was made by KOSOLAPOY. 


NOSENKO has been questioned in detail about each of the 
code clerks serving in Moscow during 1960 and 1961. His in- 
formation concerning KGB activities involving five of these 
Americans (STORSBERG, JENNER, MORONE, ZUJUS, and KEYSERS) and 


*As discussed below, there are important differences in the 
accounts of GOLITSYN and NOSENKO, particularly regarding the 
outcome of this operation. 
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his lack of information conceining a sixth (GARLAND) is 

discussed in detail in Pages 166 through 219. NOSENKO ‘s 
information on a number of other cases, less important in 
his opinion, is described in the tabulation of American 
ease leads given on Poges 364-410. Certain of these cases 
are further examined below to determine whether NOSENKO's 
knowledge equates with details which the deputy and acting 
chief of the U.S. Enbassy Section could reasonably be 


expected to knov and retain. 


(1) The STORSBERG Case 


The operation against STORSBERG (Pages 166-185) was, 
NOSENEO said, the must important case he had as supervisor 
of code clerk operations. The KGB, while able to break 
: certain State Department ciphers, had had no success With 
ἑ military cryptographic systems, and therefore NOSENKO 
2 “dropped everything for a year" to involve himself with the 
development of James STORSBERG, tte military code clerk at 
the U.S. Embassy. The following facts are pertinent to an 
evaluation of NOSENKO's story of this case. 


ised the STORSBERG case indirectly 
at his first meeting with CLA on 9 June 1962. He told how 
GOLITSYN, during a visit to the American Department in 1960, 
at a time NOSENKO was on leave, had requested permission 

to use a U.S. Embassy Section agent, a Finn, in his own opera- 
tions in Helsinki. During his discussions in the American 
Department, GOLITSYN learned that this Finnish agent was 
being used in operations against Embassy employees living ip 
America House. NOSENKO said that the KGB realized that 
GOLITSYN had passed this information on to the Americans 
following his defection, for the regulations governing 

visits to America House by third nationals had been tightened. 
At this meeting NOSENKO did not name the Finnish agent or 
specify his involvement in any particular operational acti- 
wity nor did he date the visit by GOLITSYN. 


NOSENKO originally ra 


eta te 


Later in the 1962 meetings NOSENKO gave ἃ detailed 
summary of the Finnish agent's involvement in the unsuccess~ 
ful recruitment attempt against an Americans military code 
clerk. NOSENKO, without naming the Finn or the American, 
gaid that he personally conducted the recruitment confron~ 
tation with GRIBANOV present. These early accounts vere full 
of quotes of shat SOSESKO said to the American and vice 
: versa. descriptions of the American's reaction to the confron- 
Po tation, and statenents of NOSEXKO's admiration for the Ameri- 
can despite his refusal to work. Following his defection, 

; NOSENKO recounted the case in even greater detail, in fact, 

i in more detail than he gave for any other case. He identi- 

: fied the Finn as PREISFREUND ard the American as STORSBERG 
and described ard referred to the case whenever possible 
(over 50 times). When asked for details of other code clerk 
cases, for example, he repeatedly diverted to discussion of 
the STORSBERG case to illustrate how the KGB operated against 


code clerks in general. 
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«After defecting NOSENKO denied that he personally con- 
fronted STORSBERG. He said that his personal role ¥as Limited 
to directing STORSPERG into the hotel rooa where the approach 
was made; after first saying that he had never clained any 
other role, he admitted that he may have been "painting" 
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hizwself (exaggerating) in his deserisions of 1962. This 
aduission came only after the tape of NOSENKO's 1362 
statezents had been played to him and he had successively 
said that (a) it was not his voice, (b) he was Gruuk in 
1962, (6) the CIA case officer in Geneva had made hin 
nervous, and (d) CIA probably spliced various pieces of 
tape together to make this false one. Still, NOSENKO 
said, he directed the entire operation from beginning to end, 
and it was his most important case. Interrogated further 
concerning his role in the STORSSERG operation in October 
1966, NOSENKO said that he had never read the KGB file on 
STORSBERG, which was held by GRYAZNOV. ᾿ 


ἜΝ acti 


GOLITSYN, as NOSENKO reported, didvisit the American - 
Department, did request permission to use PREISFREUND operae 
tionally in Helsinki, and did report this to CIA in late 
196] following his defection. GOLITSYN also reported that, 
in denying his request, KOVSHUK told him that PREISFREUND 
had recently been used in the successful recruitment of an- 
American Embassy employce, possibly a military man and pose 
sibly a code clerk or diplomat; therefore, KOVSHUK said, 
PRETSFREUND: could rot be used for six months or so in other 
operations, for otherwise the Americans might become suspi- 
ciuus. NOSENKO has not reported these details, but has said 
only that GOLITSYN was instructed to. drop interest ia PREIS = 
FREUND because PREISFREUND belonged to the American Department 
of the Second Chief Directorate. | : 


NOSENKO volunteered at his first meeting with CIA that 
he was on leave outside of Noscow on the occasion of COLITSYN's 
visit to the American Department. Since defecting he has 
insisted with absolute certainty that this visit took place 
in the late spring or carly summer of 1961 and has described 
his leave, where he went and with whom. GOLITSYN's passport 
and CIA travel data show that GOLITSYN was on TDY in Moscow 
in January 1961.* Told this, NOSENKO said that it is untrue, 
that he recalled being told of GOLITSYN's visit after his 
return from leave in July 1961, and that he was certain that 
he (NOSENKO) was in Moscow in January 1961. 


NOSENKO has indirectly confirmed that the operation of 
which GOLITSYN learned during this visit to the American 
Department was the operation against STORSBERG. He did so by 
bis assertion that PREISFREUND, his own agent, was uscd in 
only one operation, that against STORSBERG, Thus, as to the 
outcome of this operation, there is a conflict between NOSEN- 
KO's information and that earlier provided by COLITSYN. 

There is also a conflict between NOSENKO's statements that 
the recruitment approach took place some time after May 1961 
CNOSFXKO's dates have varied from June to October 1961, 
STORSBERG said it was in October 1961) and GOLITSYN's state- 
ment that this approach had already been made in January 1961 
when he learned of it. 


GOLITSYN provided a second lead which NOSENKO appears 
to confirm and which may be related to the STORSBERG case. 
GOLITSYN said that during a visit to the American Department 


——— το 


*#GOLITSYN has based his assertion that NOSENKO was not in 
the U.S. Embassy Section in 1960 and 1961 partly on this visit. 
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in the spring of 1960,* he lcarned from GRYAZNOV that he 
(GRYAZKOV) had developed an operation against an American 
military code clerk to the point that the KGB was ‘99 ' 
per cent" certain that a recruitment approach to this code 
clerk would be successful. GOLITS’N said that CRYAZNOV 
told him that this would be the first recruitment of a mili- 
tary code clerk (as contrasted to a State Department code ᾿Ὦ 
clerk) in the histury of the American Department. There 

were only two persons meeting this criterion who were in 
Yoscow at the tine GOLITSYN placed this visit, STORSBERG 

ard HURLEY; the superior of STORSBERG, HURLEY per forned 
back-up cryptographic duties in STORSBERG's absence. If 
NOSENKO's report that there was no developacnt of or approach 
to HUKLEY can be accepted, this lead from GOLITSYN would 
apply to STORSBERG rather than HURLEY. There is a conflict 
between NOSENKO's information on the STORSBERG case and this 
second GOLITSYN lead in that GOLITSYN described an operation 
which was in its final stages in the spring of 1960, whereas 
NOSENKO (as well as STORSBERG) asserted that the STORSBFAG 
opuration was just under way at this time and was long and 
drawn-out. : . 


(i1) The JENNER Case 


Apart from the STORSBEPG operation, NOSENKO has been 
able to supply the greatest amount of detril concerning the 
operation (also unsuccessful) against the State Departrent 
pouch clerk Paul JENNER (Pages 186-196). This case developed 
as a result of an idea originated by NOSENKO himself shortly 
after he arrived in the U.S, Embassy Section. Because of 
the iraccessibility of American code clerks to the KGB in 
Moscow, it was NOSENKO's plan to send a KGB officer to Hel- 
ginki in order to strike up an acquaintance with & code 
‘clerk entering the Soviet Union aboard the Helsinki-MNoscow 
truin. The first (and last) time this was attenpted, NO-~ 
SFEXKO related, was in March 1960, whea the KCB learned that 
JENNER, listed as a "secretary-archivist” and thus assumed 
by the KGB to be a code clerk, was scheduled to transit 
Helsinki en route to his assignnent at the U.S. Embassy in 
Moscow. Unda NOSENKO's supervision KOSOLAPOV therefore 
travelled to Helsinki and boarded the same train as JENNER.’ 
Additionally, GRYAZNOV took a KGB female agert to the town, 
of Vyborg, on the Finno-Soviet border, and placed her on the 
same train. Both KOSOLAPOV and the female agent met and 
spoke with JENNER en route to Moscow, and the girl gave him 
her telephone number, asking hia to call her, After JENNER's 
arrival in Moscow, both KOSOLAPOV and GRYAZNOV subnitted 
written reports to NOSENKO describing the contacts on the 
train. Although the KGB later found out that JENNER was only 
ἃ pouch clerk, not a cryptographer, he was considered of 
interest and when JENNER failed to telephone the female 
agent, the two were brought together in a “chance meeting" 
at the Moscow airport, JENNER would have no part of the 
agent's invitations, however, and the operation therefore 
went no, further. 


*When NOSENKO was told of the GOLITSYN visit in May or June 
1960, he denied that it took place, saying that he reces- 
sarily would know if it had. 
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JENNER reported to the Security Officer at the U.S. 
Embassy upon his arrival that he had been contacted by two 
Soviet students from Vyborg, 8 young man and a voman, on 
the Helsinki-Moscow train. He 8150 reported having been 
given a telephone nuzber by the girl and later reported 
having been recontacted by her at the Hoscow airport. 


KOSENKU identified KOLOSOV's photograph as that 
of his subordinate KOSOLAPOV. (NOSEXKO earlier said that 
he did not know whether KOSOLAPOV used an alias for this 
trip, what that alias might have been, or whether KOSOLAPOV 
had an alias passport; he agreed that he would have had to 
authorize such a passport.) When he was told 
that KOSOLAPOV did not travel on the same train as JENNER 
and therefore could not have met and talked with him as 
WSENKO had reorted, NOSENKO refused to believe it; he in- 
sisted that he had read the reports of both KOSOLAPOV and 
GRYAZNOV, and that the events were exactly as he described 
then. it 


(111) The GARLAND Case oe 


GOLITSYN told CIA after his defection that while he was 
stationed in Helsinki, probably in November~-not March.—-1960, 
KOSOLAPOV travelled to Finland under alias and commercial 
cover in order ἰο make the acquaintance of an American code 
clerk on the Helsinki-Moscow train. KOSOLAPOV's arrival had 
been announced by a cable from KGH Headquarters to the 
Helsinki Legal Residercy. According to GOLITSYN, the Legal 
Residency learned which train this American was to board and 
succeeded in placing KOSOLAPOV in the same compartment with 
him. GOLITSYN saw KOSOLAPOV board the train with this Ameri- 
can. Later, when another American Department officer visited 
Helsinki, GOLITSYN asked him how KOSOLAFOV's operation with 
the code clerk had gone; from the officer's refusal to answer, 
GOLITSYN assumed that it had been a success. 


[KO SOLAPOV made a second 
trip to Helsinki in Novemoer 1960, again under the KOLOSOV 
alias. (L______________]KOSOLAPOV left 
Helsinki by train on 16 November 1960 and that one “ his 
travelling companions on this train was GARLAND, who was 
en route to Moscow to assume his duties as chief of the 
State Department code room at the American Embassy (Page 
198). There were no other Americans on this train. 


} 

| 

{ 

{ 

j 

| 

i Told that KOSOLAPOV had made a trip to Helsinki in 

| November 1960 and had travelled to Moscow on the same train 
: as an American code clerk, one of his own targets, NOSENKO 

| said that this could not be. He agreed that, as in the case 
! of KOSOLAPOV'’s trip to meet JENNER, he would necessarily 

᾿ have been involved in the planning of such a second trip 

i and would have had to approve arrangements and correspondence 
‘ in connection with it. Even if such a trip took place when 
NOSENKO was out of Moscow, he said, the details of it would 
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have been known to him upon his return, and he would not 


have forgotten about the trip. (in fact, CIA travel records show | 


that KOSOLAPOV arrived in Helsinki on 12 Noveaber 1960 and 
that NOSENKO left Moscow for Ansterdam, en route to Cuba, 
on 15 November.) NOSENKO has not changed his position that 
there was no such trip. 


(iv) The MORO*E Caso 


Like the STORSBERG operation, the MORONE case Was mene 
tioned at XOSENKO's first meeting with CIA; he cited it as 
an example of a technique which NOSENKO introduced for using 
third nationals to obtain access to American code clerts who 
were reluctant to establish contacts with Soviet citizens. 
According to NOSENKO's most recent version, given in early 
19265, the KGB learned that MORONE and a Marine Guard (BEGGS) 
planned to travel to Warsaw on leave. KOSOLAPOV thereupon 
drew up an operational plan, edited by NOSENKO and KOVSHUE 
and approved by GRIBANOV, proposing that a ferale agent of 
the Polish UB be introduced to NORONE on the “oscow to Ware 
saw train for the purpose of obtaining comproxising materials. 
KOSOLAPOV arranged with Polish liaison officials in Noscow 
to haye such an agent sent to Moscow, met her when she 
arrived, and briefed her on the operation. She was then 
placed on MORONE's train together with a KGB technictan 
whose task it was to obtain tape recordings of the compro- 
mise. Events went according to plan: MORONE «ct the girl 
and was intimate with her on the train, but when the teche 
nician reported to NOSENKO the day after the train arrived 
in Warsaw, he said that the tape recordings were of low 
quality and unsuitable for their intended purpose. In a 
further attempt to acquire conprosKing material on MORONE, 
KOSOLAPOV later brought the UB agent to Moscow, and on this 
occasion photographs were obtained of their intimacies in 
a woscow hotel room. Still, the «GB felt, there was not 
enough blackmail matcrial to ensure recruitment, and it was 
further planned to have the America House maid IVANOVA 
attempt to lure NORONE to a room in Moscow where truly 
comprooising photographs of intimacies with a Soviet citie 
zen could be obtained. Possibly because they noticed MORONE's 
interest in IVANOVA, NOSENKO said, the Americans ordered 
MORONE out of Moscow before further steps could be taken. 


Although NOSENKO provided a considerable amount of 
detail on MORONE's trip to Warsaw, there were numerous 
variations in his different accounts. In 1962 he said 
that he had handled the entire operation himself, including 
telephoning Warsaw with the request for the girl; he also 
said that the UB obtained compromising photographs in Warsayv 
and that several months lates the female agent was brought 
to Moscow expressly for the purpose of introducing MORONE to 
a Soviet girlfriend. This, NOSENKO said, was successful and 
MORONE was soon having intercourse with a KGB agent. While 
still in place in Geneva on 1 February 1964 NOSENKO gave & 
different version: "We," he said, arranged for the girl by 
a dispatch pouched to the KGB advisor in Warsaw; moreover, 
the Poles, who had obtained compromising photographs in War= 
Saw, sent the KGB only pictures of the two kissing, keeping 
the best oncs for themselves, and this is why she had to be 
brought to Moscow. NOSENKO told the FBI later in February 
1964 that compromising photographs had been obtained in War- 
saw but no recruitment was attempted because KHRUSHCHEV had 
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given instructions that no actions were to be taken which 

might embarrass then existing good relations with the United | 
States. When in February 1365 it was pointed out that MOPGNE 
arrived in Warsaw on 14 December 1960 and that NOSENKO left 

for Cuba on 15 Ncvember 1960, KOSENKO revised his story of 
receiving the pereonal report of the technician to say that 

he had perhaps read tne technician's report after returning 2 
from Cuba in cecember 1960. en ἐς 


In accounts given since his defection, NOSENKO has con- 
gistently named KOSOLAPOV ἃ8 MORONE's case oificer. KCSOLA~ 
POV drafted tne plan for the operation on the train, discussed 
it with NOSEN%O and KOVSHUK, met with a U3 official in Mcscow 
to arranue for the agent, met the agent on her arrival, and 
briefed her on her assignment. NCSENKO hes not been asked 
and has not volunteered who specifically placed the agent 
on the train. Records show, however, that MORONE left Moscow 
on 13 November 1960, arriving in Warsaw on the 14th; from 


“12 to 16 November 1960, KOSOLAFOV is confirmed to have been 


in Helsinki, apparently in connection with an operation in- 
volving the Aerican code clerk GARLAND (see above). ζὲ τὰ 
also noted that LCS CO NOSENKO, the officer 
supervising this (as well, presumably, as KOSOLAPOV's trip 


. to Helsinki), left Moscow on 15 November 1960 with a dele- 
_ gation going to Cuba. 


NOSENKO has been questioned concerning the KGB agents 
in contact with MORONE and what was learned from them. He 
reported that an Egyptian agent visited Anerica House, met 
MORONE there, but did not report anything of interest con 
cerning him. NCSEbKO also mentioned IVANGVA, a maid at 
America Bouse, who knew MORONE and whom the KSB wanted to use 
to lure MOPONE into a compromising situation (see above). 
NOSENKO said that he, himself, had met with IVANOVA several 
times to discuss MURONE, but that he could not recall any- 
thing specific of interest or use that she reported concerning 
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bim. Another agent who may have reported on MORONE, NOSENKO 
βαιά, was an East Gervaan girl sent to Ancrica Howse to pose 
as an Austrian; NCSENKO was not sure what she might have 
reported or when this was, other than it occurred when he 
was working against “NORONE and that It was durirg ABIDIAN's 
tour in wdoscow, for he had coze tuo America House to question 
the girl. 


Various reperts indicate that VORONE was. involved in 
illegal currency speculation with the Egyptiar acent and 
that on at leas‘ one occasion the Feyptian introduced MORONE 
to a Sovict female, with shorn WORONE was intimate. NOSE KO 
did not know that XORONE was also involved in illegal cure 
rency dealings with Giiegeeshom NOSENKO has identified as 
KOSCLAPCY's agent aid who, ne said, was involved with and 
reporting on NOSENKO's target ABIDIAN. NOSENKO did not know 
that I¥YANOVA once introduced WORONE to a Soviet fenale, with 
whom ΝΟΒΟΝῈ was intimate; additionally MORONE was reported 
by a nuaber of his co-residents at America House to nave been 
intinate with IVANOVA herself (which WORONE denied). Some 
of these samc Americans reported also that NORONE was inti- 
mate with UMANETS, another KGB agent identified by NOSENKO; 
MORONE hinself said he knew UMANETS "Vell. Finally, the 
incident dovolving the East German girl posing as an Austrian 
involved the code clerk ZUJUS, not MORONE, and took place 
after NOSENKO clains to havo heen transferred frem tine U.S. 
Embassy Section; she was interviewed by ABILIAN's suce-: ssor, 
(ONTGOXERY. ‘ 


(v) The KEYSERS Case 


The approach to KEYSERS is the only tine during his 
service in the U.S. Embassy Section that NOSEXKO claims to 
bave had direct contact with an American stationed in “055 
cow. (SOSENKO said on one occasion that this was the only 
face-tu-face encounter he could recall; and, on another, 


that it was possible that STURSEFRG--the only other possibility-- 


may not have seen hia on the night he was approached in the 
Moscow hotel.) KEYSERS therefore is the only independent 
American source sho could confirm that SOSENKO was involved 
in operations against Aacrican Embassy personnel in 1960 or 
1961. \NOSENKO himself pointed cut, rovever, that this con- 
tact eas of very short duration, and that it was possible 
that KEYSERS would not recogn*ze him. This was the case: 
KEYSERS failed to identify NOSENKO's photograph and described 
the officer wno approachcd him as ἃ man considerably older, 
shorter, and probably of a much heavier build than NOSENKO 
was. Although NOSENKO was able to provide a description of 
this incident, he did not know much about the overall KGB 
case against KEYSERS and a nunber of discrepancies have been 
noted. : . ' 


In 1962 NOSENKO first reported the approach to KEYSERS, 
without naming him, but saying he was the successor to STORS- 
BERG. Since defecting in 1964, XOSENKO has continued to 
identify hin as STCRSBERG's replacement. In fact, KEYSERS 
was sent to Moscow as an assistant to the Embassy medical 
officer; he also worked in the office of the Air Attache as 
# collateral duty and for a short while in 1961 was under 
training in the military code room as ἃ "back-up" crypto= 
grapher for STORSLERG. STORSBERG's replacement in Moscow 
was ZUJUS. : 
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On 24 and 28 January 1964, before the defection, KO- 
SENKO incorrectly named ZUJUS, who he seid was STORSBERG's 
replacement, as the target of this operation. On 2 February : 
1964 KOSENKO called a special meeting with his CIA handlers e. 
to correct this mistake. He said that, in fact, KEYSERS : ; 
was STORSBERG’s replacement, and the approach had been made 
to him. (Thus NOSENKO had forgotten the name of the one : 
American Embassy official he ever approached. ) 


creme το λον 


In February 1965 NOSENKO said that the KGB believed 
that KEYSERS did ποῖ report the receipt of the defection 
letter and that there was no indication that he had from 
microphones or telephone coverage of the U.S. Embassy. In 
fact, KEYSERS reported the letter at once in the office of 
the Military Attache, where a microphone was discovered in 
1964. NOSENKO had earlicr said that this particular micro- 
phone was being monitored around the clock by the KGB. 
(KEYSERS' homosexuality and drinking problems kad also 
been discussed widely in Embassy offices. NOSENKO was 
unaware of these discussions.) " \ 

NOSEKKO did not know correctly where or how the KGB. 
delivered to KEYSERS the letter which preceded the airport 
approach which NOSENKO claimed to have made. 


(vi). Other Code Clerk Cases 


Frark DAY: NOSENKO identified DAY as a State Department 
code clerm and the target of either KOSCLAPOV or GRYAZNOV. 
As with all other code clerks, NOSENKO was asked whether he 
knew of eny interesting information about DAY, whether he 
knew of any of DAY's friends in Moscow, or of nis travels 
inside and outside the Soviet Union, etc. NCSENKO answered 
"no" to all these questions. He said that the KGB had no 
derogatory information on DAY, was unaware of any vulnere 
abilities he might have had, and that no operational mes- 
sures were taken against him. Records show that DAY was in 
Moscow from ay 1960 to October 1961. In July 1961 he tra- 


velled to the Caucasus with his friend, the U.S. Agricule 

tural Attache BRORS,(——___‘_____] av 

later reported that the two were under surveillance y five 

persons at all times on this trip, that on ore eccasion they 

found four “repairmen” in their hotel room upon returning 3 
unexpectedly ahead of schedule, and that another time during : 


this trip an “attractive and available Soviet female” was 
placed in their train compartment. 


John TAYLOR: NOSENKO said TAYLOR was a State Department 
code clerk ard the target of KOSOLAPOVY. NOSENKO did not 
know of TAYLOR's previous service abroad or of any back- 
ground information the KGB might have had about hin. He 
described an operation against TAYLOR which centered around’ 
bis intimacy with a Russian maid (a KGB agent) and his sym-= 
pathy towards the Soviet Union and its people. No compro 
mising photographs were obtained of TAYLOR and the maid, 
however, and no approach was made to hin, possibly because . 
the KGB did not want to jeopardize the more important STORS- 
BERG case by creating a “flap."' According to TAYLOR, he was 
intimate with his maid from about September 1960 until the ΄ 
beginning of 1961. On one occasion they were intimate in 8 
“friend's apartment” in Moscow. NOSENKO did not know that 
the maid told TAYLOR she was pregnant or that TAYLOR ‘offered 
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her. money for δὴ abortion. TAYLOR left Moscow in February 
1961, whereas the epproach to STOXSEERG wes reported by 
NOSEKEO and STORSBERG:to have occurred four to cight nonths 
afterward. 


Waurice ZWANG: NOSENKO identified ZWANG au a State 
Department code Clerk who was “actively sorked on” during 
the 1960-1961 period. An Fgyptisn egent, whose nare NOSEN. 
KO did not recall, introduced ZWANG to 8 Yersle KCB agent 
in en attespt to obtesin compromising phctcgraphs, but the 
agent did not like ZWANG and refused to have intercourse 
with hie. At the time NOSENKO left the U.S. Embassy Sec. 
tion tn January 1962, there was no further activity sur- 
rounding Z¥ANG, The KGB had no agenty in cortact with his, 
and there was no vulnercbility data concerning Kis. hen 
ZWANG wags interviewed by the State Departcent after returuiog 
from his Moscow assignment, ἃ polygraph exsninstion indicated 
that ZWANG had had intercourse with his Russian raid, else- 
where identified by NOSENXO as a KGB agent; Z2*ANG admitted 
visiticg the maid's apartment several tizes but denied 
intimacies. In March or April 1961, an rgyptian introduced 
ZWANG to another Soviet female; Z#ANMG also admitted visiting 
her apartnent on several occasions, but again denied having 
had intercourse with her. ZWANG was reported by various 
other Americans stationed in Moscow to have been active in 
currency speculation and blrckmarxetecring with the Egyptian 
and FEMS and agent of KOSOLAPOV according to NOSENKO. 
NOSESKO Sas unaware of this. 
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. Respons.bility for ard Knowletce of ἈΒΈΏΙΟΝ 


NOSENLO said tnat, 85 Deputy Chie? of the U.S. Esbassy 
Secticn, he was Cirectly sesponsible, κ5 case officer, for 


all coversye of the Embassy Security Officer Joba V. ABLIDIAN., 


Thin was NOSENEO's only individual target responsibility, 
end no KGB officer shared it with hin. NOSENKO ssid that 

he opened the KGB file on ABIPITAN before ABIDIAN'sS arrival. 
in Moscow in early 1960, and that he turned tris file over 
officially to his successor, GRYAZNOV, when transferred from 
the U.S. Embass: Section at the end of 1901. It wes NOSENKO 
sho wrote the KGB plan for operations against ABIDIAN in 
about October 1949. ARIPLAN, according to NOSENKJ, was cone 
sidered by the KGB to be ὁ Cla officer a:d, as LANGELLE's 
suceessor, vas also considered to be the most important 
counterintelligence target in the Enbassy. AEIOIAN was thus 
made a special target of surveillance fron the cay of his 
arrivel in the USSR; this meant he was alveys under surveil- 
lance by suveral teams of the KGB Seventh (Surveillance) 
Directoraete. The intensive coverage of ALIDIAN inctuddéd 
mail censorship, telephone taps, and agent recorting; it was 
instituted, NOSENKO said, ‘in the hore that he miyht lead 
the KGB to anotner PCPOV." ABIDIAN was detected, NOSENKO 
continued, in turece Letter-mailings--alli to agents already 
under KGB control. ie «as scen to enter a suspected dead 
drop site on Pushin Street, the significance of which dld 
not become known to the KGB until later, “nen it vas learned 
that this site scs to be used by PENFOVSKIY. In the hostile 
interrogations of carty 1965, NOSTNKO agreed {iai he was the 
single person in the Kub responsible for knowing everything 
possible about “pIDIAN. : 


KOSENKO said he krew nothirg abcut APIBDIAN's personal 
background, his educatio:., his studies a Fraice, his mili- 
tary service, his date of ertry into the State Department , 
his State Departucnt rank, his previous foreign assignments 
with the State Department, or his status as ἃ Foreign Ser 
vice Reserve, Staff, or Officer status (FER, FSS, FSO). 


NOSENKO said he tried to learn these thangs, but the inforna- 


tion was unevailable in the Second Chief Directurate cr in 
KGB Central files. and although he reaurested information 
from the First Chier Directorate, nothing was received. The 
only information the KGB had on ABIDIA, insofar as NOSENKO 
knew, was that contained in ABIDIAN's visa request and in 

a report from one of the Legal Residencies in the United 
States; the report provided a basis for believing him to be 
a CIA officer. 


NOSENKO was unaware of the meaning of the initials 
¥SR, FSS, and FSO. When asked whether he had checked the 
Department of State Biographic Register for information on 
ABIDIAN's background, hie replied thet this document was not 
available to the U.S. Embassy Section; he subsequently. 


recalled that there was an old copy of the Biographic Register 
“from about 1956" in KOVSHUK's office, but Thai it contained 


no information on ABIDIAN. 


NOSENKO reported that one of the reasors ABIDIAN was 
considered a Cla officer was his behavior «hile serving as 
a Department of State Security Officer with KEXUSHCHEV "5 
delegation when the Latter visited the lnited States in 
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1959. NUSENKO never ~entioued that KOSOLAPCY. whe nae 
said was his immediste subordinate and shared SOSENTO’s 
office in KGB Headquarters. was a member of this same : 
delegation. 


NOSENKO did not know shere ASIDIAN's office was Located 
in the U.S. Exbassy. He εἰ ne did not know and was 
unable to find out who ARIDIAN's secretary was. He reported 
that some agent told the KGH that ABIDIAN had a sign on 
the door of his office shich said "Security Officer." 
There was no stch sign. ' 


i στ σσπι κπττεστν 


SOSENKO did not know where ARIDIAN'S apartuent was 
Located. He did not xknus its conteats and said that the 
KGB was not interested in this. He did not πὸ whether 
ABIDIAN changed apartments in σον, which he did. 


NOSENKO ide::tified GROWAKOVA, an Enbassyv language 
teacher, as a HOB agent who nas valuable because she was 
intelligent and was able to provide personality sketches on 
her students Lased on classroou discussione. He never 
associated ABIDIAN with GROVASUYA. ‘sien told that ABIDIAN 
had taken language lessons from iter. NOSENKO recalled that 
ABIDIAN took “several” lessons from GHOMAKUVA at the beginning 
of his tour bur discontinued; she reported 1othing of sigri- 
ficance and vhere wis no regular reporting fron her on 
ABIDIAN, ABIDIAN, however, resorted that he took regular, 
private Russian lessons frem GROM(OVA throughout his tour 
in Moscow and that they discussed i: class his past personal 
life. travel, education, fiancee, and his trips abroad to 
see his fiancee. 


NOSENKO knew that ABIDIAN :sravelled out of the USSR 
two or three times, but had no :dea when these trips took 
place or what countries ABIDIAN visited. NSOSENKO said that, 
as ABISIAN's predecessor LANGELLE wis known to nave travelled 
outside the USSR for operational reasons in consection with 
the POPOV case. it would have keen of interest to learn 
where ALIDIAN had gone, but the KGR hal so way of finding 
this out. (Note in the previous paregraph that CKOMAKOVA 
knew.) When NOSENKO'S interrovator pointed out the possibi- 
lity of photographing ABIDIAN's passport upen tis return to 
tne USSR, NOSENKG replied that the 44GB dues not photograph 
the passports of foreign diplozats entering the soviet Unto... 


‘hl ψυροωο. οὐο ol Gott. 


NOSENKO said that ABIDIAN sade no trips outside Moscow j 
within the USSK and explained that. as case officer. he c 
would necessarily have been aware of any sucs trip as he 
would nave had to Wandle all arrangements for surveillance 
during it. When NOSENKO was told that ABIDIAN travelled to 
Soviet Armenia ir October 1960, NOSENKO said fcr the first 
time that he was on leave in that month. NOSENKO admitted | ἢ 
in October 1966 that he krew nothing of ABIDIAN's trip. i 


NOSENKO said that he did not know who were ABIDIAN's 
close American frieads in Moscow or his friends and profes- 
sional contacts among foreigners therc. 


MOSENKO said at the esd of the January-February 1965 
interrogations concerning ABIDIAN that tic reason he knew 
so Lattle about ABIDIAN was because he was “working badly" 
as ABIDIAN's case officer. The reason for his poor work, he 
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said, was that he hed to concehtrate on Supervising tho work 
against code clerks ard therefore had vecy Little tise 
left for ACID:AN (sce abov> concerning code clerks. 


In 1262 SCSENKC correctly described all of toe three 


cla : sftey om rac fed out ty ARTDIAN in dtos- 
coe He also provicerd ace 
curate information cn CIN letteor-mailings in generi:. 


pointing out that none εἰ all were mailed for a vear and 8 
half after the arrest of LANGELLE in Cctober 1959. (Χο 
letters were mailed from v2 February 1960 until 1 April : 
1961, when ABIDIAN mailed his first one.) NOSENKO explained : 
that the KGB completely controlled this activity through the i 
use of metka, a thicf powder applied to tac clothirg of i 
foreigners in the USSR; a trace is lefr on anything coming ‘ 
into contact with trested areas, and this can be detected 

by special machines through which all mail passes. . Despite 
the fact that all of ABIDIAN's letters wore mailed to KGB 
double agects and would therefore have becn detected enyway, 
it was metku, NOSENKO said, which in each case led to their 
initial  tdentification. After his defection NOSENKO described 
how the metka had been applied to ABLUTAN’s clothing (anc 
hence to the letters) by the agent PLOOROVICH, who began 
working as ALIDIAN's maid several months efter ABIUIAN er- 
rived in Moscow in March 1300.  NOSENKO insisted under inter- 
rogation that FEDOROVICH was the analy agent who had access 

to ABIDIAN's apartment, that he, NOSENKC. hed persenally 
briefed her on the application of metka, and that he was 

sure that ABIDIAN's letters were detected by means of meta. 
From a CIA debriefing of ABIDIAN, however, it appeats That 
FEDOROVICH did not begin working as ABIDIAN's maid until 

some time in July 1961, whereas ARIDIAN mailed his first 
letter in Yoscoyw on 1 April 1961 and “is second Vetter on 

2 July 1961. ABIDIAN's third letter was mailed on 1 Septem- 
ber 1961, after FELOROVICH began to work for him. 


+ rr κι τ πστοσ τ 


i. Reporting on ABIDIAN's Visit to the Pushkin Street Dead . 

᾿ BIDIAN 9 Visit tothe Pushein Street Dest | 
NOSENKO’s account of the visit by ABIDIAN to the ἡ“: τὰς 

PENKOVSKIY déad drop site on Pushkin Street in Mosocw is 

described in detail on Pages 231-225. In summary, NGTENKO 

reported that at the end of 1560 or early 1961 KGB surveil- 

lance followed ABIDIAN from the U.S. Embassy to Pushkin : 

Street, where ABIDIAN was noted to enter 8 residential building. 

Upon examination it was decided that this was 8 Likely Ι 

dead drop site, and a stationary surveillance post was 85- 

sigsed to watch it. After three months, since nothing su3- 

picious had been noted, this post was removed. Tne true 

significance of the location did not become known to the 

KGB until after the arrest of PENKOVSKIY in 1962. NOSENZO 

Said he was still in the U.S. Embassy Section ard was ABIDIAN's 

case officer when this event took place. He heard of it. ‘ 

while sitting in KOVSHUK's office on the day it happened. : 

visited the site the following day with V. KOZLOV (Chief of 

the Anericen Department of the KGB Surveillance Girectorate), 

placed the original surveillance report in ABIDIAN'S file, 

and discussed the results of the stationary post with KOZLOV 

on an almost daily basis during the first month ard periodti- 

etlly thereafter until the post was removed. It was ECZLOV 

whe told NOSENKO that after three months the stationary 
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surveillance had teen @sseontinucd. NSOSTN¥YO did rot tell 
CIA avout this incident in 1362, te said, because 30 krew 
that the watch Lad bein Gincontinued and that noining Suge 
picious had becn noted; therefore. he thovght the ancd¢dent 
would not nave been of futerest to tnerican Intelligence. 


WOSLKEO hes stressed that ALIDIAS τὸ vender special 
surveitlance hy at least 00 surveillacce teams at Εἰ} tines 
ang that, ua the asy he vixtted Pustkip Street. SLILIAN vas 
under cuntinucus watch from the gone rt he left ibe Enbagsy- 
NOSENSC has teer able to μιν a detrilec deser.iotion of i 
ABILIAS'’sS movesent to the dead deup site. 


Π 
: 
: 
; 


inspite the special eupveidlansec coverage of ADIDIA, 
NOSENKU seia, he was urawnre of avy unusuak “ovemeats uF 
ABIDIAS during tne days immediately preceding his visit 
Lo Pusakin Street. SOSENKO said tha: ke knew definitely 
that surveillance had reported nothing unusual during this 
period and that he was sure ABIDIAN had not eluded the sur- 
veilia:ce et any time during it. Arcoré¢ing to CIA records, 
three cays before ABIVEAN wont to Fushkin Street in response 
to indications tnat tne dead drop had bcer loaded. AsIDIAN 
left tne U.S. MImbassy in his private car for Spasev iouse 
at about nine o'clock in_the evening: at atout two o'clock 
the next sorning he and GARELER (CIA Chief of Station) went 
in ABILIAN's car to check the telephore pole fer the signal 
PENKOVSELY was to leave us part of his signal that the drop 
had beca loaded. Two days before ABIDiAS went to Fushein 
Street ke drove jis car to the apartment of Air force Captain 
DAVISGN; he again checked the telcpnone pole frum 8 window 
in the apartzent and then valked by if on Zoot. SOSENKO 
identified GAPLLRR Jas a U.s, navel officer but not as 8 CIA 
enplosee (see above). 


. Asked shy, ie his epinion, ABILIAN went to Fustkin ; 

Ke Street at the tite he did, SCSENKO replied that ia about ; 

F P6U an Anerican tuurist or delegation mexber had gone to | 

: this address. It was the “opinion of the Secure Cuief 

: Directorate” tnat this Anerican had selected the site as e i 

; dead drop loucetion, and that ASIDIAN went there merely 

to check the suitability of the site for this purpose. In 

fact, ABIDIAN scent tu Pushkin Street in response to what : 

appeared to ὃς ἃ prearrenged telephone signal froa PENKOVSal: | 
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᾿ : signalling that ae had loaded the dead croup there. It has 

‘ been confirsed that FZNKOVSKIY did not give this signal 

: and, Lecsuse of the circumstances and type of signal given, | 
: ᾿ the possibility of coincidence 585 been ruled cut. CIA hes 
i therefore concluded that the signal came fron the «GB. 


The Pushkin Street dead drop site was proposed by 


ἢ PENKOVSKIY himself in the August 1960 letter through whicn 
ἢ he initially contacted CIA, There 18 110 recor3 that ἃ . i 
εἰ : “tourist or delegation rcuber" visited this eddress. The ! 
ΗΝ : : only known visit3 by Anericans to the building on Fusbkin Ϊ 


᾿ Street--the only ones having any connection with its use 

' as a desd drop. locatica--occurred on 12 November and 4 

i Decenber 1960 when the CIA officer MAHONEY checked the 
eddress from cutside, and on 21 January 1961 when MAHONEY © 
; entered the building aad dhecked the specific Iscation of 
; tne dead drop. AAHONEY is knowo to have been identified 

; to the KGB as a CYA officer before arriving in Woscow ard 
was tke target of heavy surveillance throughout his tour. 
(NOSENKO did not know about MAHONEY or nis ClA status.) 
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NOSENKO’s cate of “Late 860 or carly 1961" 18 incorrect, 
almost exactly by a year. NXCSESKO ueid he tucoed AGIDIAN's 
file over to GKYAZNOV about 28 UVeceabder 1961, ABIDIAN 
cheexed the Fushkin Street dead drop en 20 Cecember 1961. 
NOSEXKO hes described his perticipatio:. in ai approach to 
the American touriet W.E, JOUNSON es happening “right after 
returnirg te the Tourist Departrent in 1962. Becevce 
NOSENKO's participation in this cese vas confirned by CONNSON. 
and because the approsch to JOHSSCN took place on 5 January 
1962 (:e reported it to the U.S. Favassy at once), it car 
be said with certainty that NOSENKO's ertire story of his 
own participation in the surveillence of the Pushkin Street 
dead drop sitc is false. NCSENKO: (a) could not have 
visited the deed drop site with KCZLOVY (who in any event 
was not in Moscow at the time); (b) could rot have placed 
the original surveillance report in ABIDIAN'S file, 
which GRYAZNOV hele as of 28 December 1961: (ς) could not 
have received alaust daily reports from KOZLOV for about a 
month ai.d periodic reports thereafter; and (d) could not 
have neglected to tell CIA of ABIDIAN's visit to the drdp 
in 1962 on grounds that the surveillance of Pushkin Street 
had been discuntinued after three months without anything 
guspicives being noted. (NOSENKO was in Geneva on 15 March 
1962, only two and a half months after ABIDIAN checked the 
deed drop.) 


NOSENKO has refused tv admit that he lied about his 
part in this incident. The page containing tre contradic- 
tions listed in the preceding paragraph was the only poge of 
a “protocol" which NOSENKO refused to sigh during the hostile 
interrogations of early 1965. In October 1956, wnen he was 
again asked whether he went to the Pushkin Strest dead 
drop site with KOZLOV, NOSENKO said that he could not remea- 
ber whether he had gone there at all. 
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ἃ. Responsibility of Supervising Military Attache Sperations 


Gn 29 January 1965 NOSEXKO told his interrogator that 


for the first five or. six monthea of 1960, immediately after τ 


transferring to the U.S. Embassy Section and as part of his. 
responsibilities as its Deputy Chief, he supervised Second 
Chief Directorate activities against American service ate 
taches in Moscow. Ey thig.he meant, NOSENKO said, that. when 
GAVRILENKO (the case officer for Air Force Attaches), 
KURILENKO (Army Attaches), or BELOGLAZOV (Naval Attaches and 
Marines) had any questions or reports to submit, they would . 
come to him rather than to KOVSHUK, the Chief of the section, 
After about six months he was relieved of this duty because 
his other duties did not allow sufficient time for this 
function and because it was considered more suitable that 
ALESHIN, recently assigned to the American Department as 
Deputy Chief, be given this responsibility. 


NOSENKO had previously been questioned in detail on 
his resmesibilities in the U.S. Embassy Section, and had never 
before mentioned this one. NOSENKO told CIA in June 1964 
that when he reported for duty in the U.S, Embassy Section 
im January 1960, DRANOY was the responsible case officer for 
the Naval Attaches and Marines. Soon after his own arrival, 
NOSENKO said, DRANOV was transferred from the section and 
his reeponsibilities were taken over by BELOGLAZOV, who had 
earlier been as=i:ting DRANOY against these targets. 


NOSENKO said on 20 October 1966 that immediately upon, 
or at the latest a few weeks after, arriving in the U.S. 
Embassy Section, he went on leave for a month. Either 
immediately before or right after this leave KOVSHUK told 
him that he would be responsible for activities against 
the Naval Attaches. DHANOV was retiring and gave NOSENKO 
the files on Naval and Marine personnel. This was NOSENKO's 
first mention either of the leave period in early 1960 or 
of having had case officer responsibilities for personnel 
of the Naval Attache's office in “foscow. (At the same time 
apeac) that he had lied about going on leave in November 
1960. 


NOSENKO was reminded on 25 October 1966 that he had 
said in 1965 that ion 1960 he was supervisor of operations 
against all U.S. service attache personnel. NOSENKO re- 
plied: "I took the files only on the Navy, but I was working 
on [supervising] all of thea." 


KNOSENKO has never volunteered details of specific 
operational activity he handled as the case officer for U.S. 
Naval Attaches or supervisor of operations against 41}. 
attaches in early 1960. He said that Marine Colonel DULACKI* gs 


contact with (or attempt t recruit) the Indonesian KGB agent 


» which he has described in detail (see Page 488) 
after he was relieved of these functions. 
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k. ΤΟΥ to Bulgaria and the LUNT Case 


In the spring of 1261, NOSENKO said; four nonths after 
returning from Cuba, he was told unexpectedly that-in. about —:— - 
a week's time he would leave for Bulgaria to consult with : 
the American Department of the Bulgarian MVR concerning 
operations against the American Legation in Sofia (Pages 
279-283). NOSENKO flew to Sofia in early April 1961, where 
he was met by A.S. KOZLOVY, an advisor there and a former 
employee of the Second Chief Directorate whom NOSENKO had 
known at KGB Headquarters. NOSENKO remained in Bulgaria 
until about the middle cf May. While there he discussed 
both general matters and particular cases with the Bul- 
garians, gave several lectures on operations against Ameri- 
can installations and personnel as well as against tourists, - 
and finally directed the successful homosexual operation 
against the American Professor LUAT. . 


Aside from being told that he would be advising the 
Bulgarian service cn operations against Americans at the 
Legation in Sofia, NOSENKO apparently received no preparae 
tion for this trip. He said in answer to specific questions 
that nobody told him what he was supposed to discuss with: 
the Bulgarians, that he did not meet with the Bulgarian 
liaison representatives in Mosccw before leaving, and that 
he knew nothing of the organization, personnel, area of 
responsibility, ΟἹ problems of the American Department of 
the Bulgarian service before arriving in Sofia. 


NOSENKO was selected for this mission despite the fact 
that he was extremely busy with his duties in the U.S. Erbassy 
Sectien (see above discussion of his responsibdilities for 


.code clerks, ABIDIAN, and the military attaches) and despite 


the fact that KOZLOV was permanently assigned as an advisor 
in Sofia. NOSENKO described KOZLOV in another context as a 
"very experienced officer" and has said that KOZLOV was. Chief 
of the American Departrent until 1953 and then from June 1955 
until sometime in 1958 was Deputy Chief of the Tourist De- 
partment, Second Chief Directorate. (KOZLOV, assisted by . 
NOSENKO, had recruited BURGI in June 1956.) Asked why KOZLOV 
could not have advised the Bulgarians, NOSENKO said that he 
was too busy advising on higher levels and had been away 

from active operations in Moscow too long. . 


NOSENKO gave only a general description of his duties 
as an advisor on operations against the American Legation. 
On the other hand,:he accidentally became involved in a houo-. 
sexual entrapment operation against an American tourist who 
was visiting Bulgaria, and he has described this operation 
in considerable detail. (NOSENKO's previous speciality was 
tourist operations, particularly those involving homosexual . 
compromise.) 


NOSENKO's story about his role in the. LUNT case changed 
greatly between 1962 and 1964. During the first meeting ~ 
series πε described in detail how he set the operation up . 
and what he said to LUST when he personally confronted the 
American with the evidence. Since defecting in 1964, how- 
ever, NOSENKO has said that he took no personal part in the 
approach itself, that he remained in his office, and that he 
merely advised how to set it up. (A comparison of his account 
and that of LUNT indicates that he was not on the scene at 
the time.) 
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“ NOSENKO said that the Bulgarian service hecane 3. are 
of LUNT"s honosexual tendencies only after he caw LUAT's> 
name or heatiit mentioned; he recognized the name as that..of 
a professor who had been assessed as a homosexual when < 
carlier visiting Moscow, and traces with the KOR Second Chicf 
Directorate confirmed that this was the same man. In state- 
ments made to U.S. authorities after the approach, LUNT said 
he had had horosexual relaticns at least five difrerent times 
with a Bulgarian during an earlier trip to Sofia. .LUNT 
gave this Bulgarian travellers’ checks, which the latter 
planned to sell cn the biacknarket, was on one occasion 
stcpped on the screet with Ain by a Sulyarian civii pelice- 
man, and corresponded with him in the interim between his 
first visit and the one during which the arproach tock place. 
LUNT had written the Bulgarian hemosexual that he was retyrning 
to Sofia tefore arriving on the second occasion. 


The U.S. Visa and the Cuba ΤΟΥ 


NOSENKO said that’ in October 1966 he was assisned to 
accompany a delegation of automotive specialists cn a visit 
to the United States but that when this trip was cencelled, 
he went on (DY to Cuba (fages 274-278). After he had com- 
pleted arrangements for his passport and had submitted his 
true name to the U.S. Embassy for a visa, the Soviets were 
informed by U.S. authorities that the delegation could not 
then be accepted in the United States. At about the same 
time, a delegation of nickel industry experts was being 
readied for departure to Cuba. At first, NOSEN"O explained, 
it was not considered necessary for a security officer to 
accompany this delegation to a friendly country, but at the 
last roment, two days before the delevation was scheduled to 
leave Moscow, the Central Committee οἱ the Comsunist Party 
demanded that such an officer go along. Because there was 
no time to do otherwise, NOSENKO was chosen for this job 
since he already had a valid passport and authorization. to 
travel abroad. Visa arrangements were made for the transit 
countrics and NOSENKO left with the delegation, returning to 
Moscow in mid- or late December 1960. 


in the Soviet Union; αὐ 468M... suspecte intel- 
ligence officer, NOSENKO was exposed under this identity. 

He applied for U.S. entry:under true name, however, Gespite 
the fact that he had also used the NIKOLAYEV nave with 
Americans; one of them was FRIPPEL who, according to the 
CHEREPANOV papers and one other source, wes suspected by the 
KGB to be an American intelligence agent. NCSENKO further 
explained that he could not use the name NIKOLAYEV because 
the automotive delegation cover he planned to use in the 
United States conflicted with the sports/cultural cover he 
had used in Great Britain, and the KGB feared that this 
would be ncticed when the American and British services ex- 
changed notes. The proposed automotive cover, however, con- 
flicts in the same way with the Ministry ef Foreizn Affairs 
cover NOSENKO used, again under true nane, in Geneva in 1962. 
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NOSEXKO δοιὰ that the decision to send him to Cuba 
was made two days before the delegation left Moscow because 
ἃ security officer was required ard he happened to have 8 
passport and authorization to travel. ~The delegation left-—- 
Moscuw on 15 November 1960, acd therefore ‘this decision 
was reached on 13 November or thereabouts. NOSENKO, who 
had been transferred to the U.S. Embassy. Section in order 
to supervise and revitalize operations against code clerks, 
the Section’s most important recruitment target, consequently 
Left Moscow on the day that MORONE also departed by train 
for Warsaw and at a time that his subordinate KOSOLAPOY was 
in Helsinki (12-16 November 1960), apparently in connection 


. with an operation against John GARLAND. 


NOSENKO has given widely divergent accounts of the 
purpose of his assignment to Cuba. In 1962 he related in 
detail how he had been sent to investigate how the Cuban— 
intelligence service was operating against Americans sta 
tioned in Havana, particularly intelligence officers. and 
described what he did to fulfill this mission. Since 1964, 
however, NOSENKO has claimed merely to have been the security 
officer with the delegation. 
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1. Personal Handlirg of Agents 


When NOSENKO transferred from the Tourist Department 
to the American Departneaot, he took along a number of the 
agents he had used in tourist operations with him: YEFREWOV 
and VOLNOV, FRIPPEL, DMITRIYEV, and RYTOVA. During this 
period he also handled LEVINA, @ librarian and language 
teacher at the U.S. Enbassy who was turned over to him by 


“y.S. Embassy Section case officer MASSYA in 1960; and 


PREISFREUND and ggg who were used in code clerk opera-~ 
tions. These agents and NOSENKO's handling of them are dis- 
cussed below. 


(1) YEFREMOV and VOLKOV | 


NOSENKO continued to mect with these t#o homosexual 
sgents during his two years as Deputy Chief of the section. 
He did not use ther in any way, however, accordirg to his 
eccount. The ocly contact of the tzo known to CIA wes 8 
meeting in 1961 with BARRETT. In 1999, while in Moscow end 
a Cl: agent, BARRETT was compremised by YETREMOV and VOLKOY: 
in 1961, shortly after en upparently chence weeting with 
them, BARRETT ves recruited by the Καὶ on the basis of the 
materials obtained in 1959. NOSENLO descrited the compro- 
sise cf BARRETT in 1959 end knew that he had bees recruited 
in 1961. He did not know of BARRETT's contacts with YIFRE- 
ΜΟΥ and VOLKOV in 1961. 


(11) FRIPPEL 


NOSENKO said he continued to handle FRIPPEL during tne 
196u-1961. period, despite the fact that he sever provided 
anything of value, because he and CHELNOKOV (the Chief of 
the Tourist Department who was always present at these 
meetings) ‘kept hoping he would give something." FRIPPEL 
left the Sovict Union in January 1961, but NOSENKO continued 
to be registered as his case officer. 


. 


(iii) DMITRIYEV 


DWITRIYEY, a specialist on Japan and Thailsnd who 
spoke Japanese and English, had teen NOSENKO’s agent during 
the 1955-1960 period. DUAITRIYEV was then eaployed by the 
Japanese Exhibition in Moscow, and NOSENKO did not indicate 
how he was used in tourist operations. NOSENXO did not 
describe any operational use of hin in 1960 or 1961. 


{iv} RYTOVA 


RYTOVA was NOSENKO's agent in the Tourist Department 
after 1956 or 1957, at which time she was exployed at the 
Russian Permanent Exhibit in Moscow. An Englisa speaker, 
she reported any interesting information concerning visitors 
to the exhibition. NOSENKO has not referred to any KGB oper@- 
tions in Moscow in which she participated during his service 
there. 


(v) LEVINA 
LEVINA worked as 8 language teacher and librarian at 


the Anerican Embassy and NOSENKO handled her because she 
had a number of code clerks in her language classes. He 
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ect with TEVINA @ nusber of times, but she never reportcd 
anything ioteresting and Fes never used directly in operee- i 
tions involving tie Anericans. ‘She 125 fired froa the : 
Embassy ut the end of 1960 or early 1951. 


(vi) Jochen PREISFREUND 


As described in Pases 173-131 and discussed above, 
PREISFREUND as, NOSENKO said, recruited by KOVSHUK in 1960 
ard was bandied by NOSENKO in the operation against Janes 
STORSBERG. Coth NOSENKO aad PREISFREUKD seid thet this vag 
the only operation in which he took part. NOS=ENKO suggested ‘ 
to CIA that PREISFREUND would be able to attest to his ane 
éescription of this case, and CIA interviewed PRELSFREUND 
in Helsinki. and Stockhola during the sunmer of 1965. PREIS- =. : 
FREUND's account generally agreed with SOSENKO's ond he wag (<u 
able to supply a considerable amount of personality and 
background information concerning his former case officer. 
From PREISFREUND's manner during these interviers, the nature 
of his responses and statements, and his actions after the 
interviews were completed, there was ho reasonable doubt 
that he remained under KGB control while meeting the CIA 
representatives. 


τὰ (ΚΟΒ cryptonym “"SARDAR"') was recruited by NOSEN= 
A ΠΝ τ 0τ yy eee Di ἈΝ voscow, Case 
was first targetted against Soerice House in General, but 
was then used only in the development operation against 
ZUIUS, the successor to Janes STGRSLERG as military code 
: clerk in Mescow, ει and developed ZUJUS, but nothing 
had come of the opersetion at tne tine NOSENKO transferred 
fron the American Department. Xo other use was made of this 
agent and there was lo approach to ZUJUS. NOSENKO first 
suggested that CIA actempt ἃ “false flag" recruitcent of 
sing his (NOSENKO's) name for this purpose; he pio - 
vided CIA with imiviys ἈΉΡ ΣΙ Damascus so that 
Sdeter NOSENKO said that Gaui 
like PREISFREUND, could verify NOSENKO's position as his 
handler in the ZUJUS operation (Pages 209-212) CIA inter 
wiewed ZUJUS, who vaguely recalled having met ἄξια, did not 
i recall his name and denied that his relationship with yee 
was as close as NOSENKO reported. a coer 
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a. -Transfer to the Tourist Department 


Some time in the fall of 1961, NOSENKO said, he heard 
of GRIBANOV's decision to promote himto the position of 
however, knew that nis chief and friend KOVSHUX wanted the 7S 
job. and that FEDOSEYEV (Chief of the Department) also favored 
KOVSHUK for this position. Realizing that his own appoint- 
ment would therefore place him in a difficult position and 
wighing to avoid this, NOSENKO spoke to the Chief of the 
Tourist Department, CHELNOKOV, about returnirg there. At 
CHELNOKOV's suggestion, NOSENKO went to GRIBANOV with the 
request to be returned to the Tourist Department as Chief 
of the American Tourist Section, with the understanding that 
he woulda be made Deputy Chief of the Tourist Department 
upon the retirement of the incumbent. BALDIN, in July 1962. 
To this GRIBANOGY agreed. NOSENKO said that GRIBANOV did 


- not discuss with himhis reasons for wanting to appoint him 


Deputy Chief of the American Department or for appointing. 
him Chief of the American Tourist Section, nor did ne discuss 
with NOSENKO his personal requirements for these positions. 
On one occasion, in early 1965, NOSENKO said that it was 
because GRIBANOV "thought I was a tough guy, a good case 
officer. In 1959 I saw him often and was involved ir a lot. 
of questions which were reported to him." According to 

his most recent version, NOSENKO was officially transferred 
from the American Départment at the end of December 1961 
and reported for duty in the Tourist Department on about 

3 January 1962. 


KOVSHUK, who was also a candidate for the job as Peputy 
Chief of the American Department, had earlier held this po~ 
sition, according to NOSENKO and COLITSYN. He had been per- 
sonally involved in many of the nore significant American 
Department operations during the previous decade. These in- 
cluded the recruitments of RHODES and SMITH (the latter one 
of NOSENKO's most inportant leads. according to NOSEXKQ); 
the handling of ‘SHAPIRO; the attempts to recruit STCORSBERG , | 

STONE, and MANNHEIM; the development of the CIA officer 


(WINTERS|) ard the interrogation of LANGELLE in connection with 


he POPOV arrest. 


By contrast. GRIBANOV's original candidate for*the job, 
NOSENKO, was present when KOZLOV recruited BLYGI; and himself 
recruited HARRIS,and five homosexual tourists who visited 
the Soviet Union in 1959: Furthermore, NOSENKO's perfor- 
mance as Deputy Chief of the U.S. Embassy Section. as he 
admitted under interrogation, was “not good." 


NOSENKO has given many contradictory dates for his 


‘transfer to the Tourist Department. I1 1962 NOSENKO said 
at various times that this took place in January i962 and 


in February 1962: in 1964 he timed the transfer as falling 
gome time between 15 and 20 January 1962; and in February 
1965 he arrived at the date of 2 or 3 January 1962, after 

it was pointed out that he appeared in the approach to W.E. | 
JOHNSON on 5 January: (On this basis, he said that the 
official order was issued about 25 December 1961 and that 

he turned over his files to his successor GRYAZNOV several 
days later.) SNOSENKO contradicted this Latter estimate. 
however, by saying that he was in the U.S. Embassy Section 
for the entire period of the three-month surveillance of 
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the Pushkin Street dead drop, i-e., until late March 1962, 
and by his insistence that he had roturned to the Tourist 
Department by the time GOLITSYN defectud; he placed this on | 
15 January 1962 aod refused to believe the correct date of 
15 December 1961. : 


mp. Remarks reed 
Por no single responsibility has NOSENKO gubstanotiated 

his alleged service as Deputy Chief of the U.S. Embassy 
Section in the years 1960-1961. His statements about the 
appointnent to and transfer from this position have been : 
inconsistent; his comparatively narrow experience and his : ! 
acknowledged falsehoods about a personal relationship with 
the Chief of the KGB Second Chief Directorate, GRIBANOV, 
dispel the likelihcod that these personnel asgignments were 4 
made in the way he claims. Repeatedly he has becn contra- ' 
dictory about his activities during this two-year period, 
shifting his story to suit the occasion and ignoring how 
each succeeding version made all of his clains increasingly 
incredible. The limited extent of NOSENKO's information 
betrays 8 lack of familiarity with details on the duties, 
targets, and most of the cperations which he has ascribed ἢ 
to hirnself; in a certain few instances, however, such as i 
his description of “ABIDIAN‘’s route to the Pushkin Street dead 
drop, he has recounted events just as they are known from 
other sources to have occurred. Nevertheless, where col- 
lateral information has covered the few subjects on which 
he provided details, it has almost invariably contradicted 
him and showed him to be ignorant of significant facts. 
The reporting by NOSENKO thus was 59 superficial, so in- 


"complete, and g9 demonstrably erroneous as to suggest without 


. reservation that he never eerved as an. officer in_theU.S._. τ΄ 
Embassy Séction, much less 89 ἐΐ8 Deputy.Chief.. All availe 
‘able evidence, excluding that from certain Soviets who were 
Ἢ CIA and FBI sources (see Parts VIII.H. and VII,1. below), 
combines to formulate this conclusion. { 
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7. Tourist Department (1962-1964} 
a. Introducticn 


NOSLNKO ajreed during the interrogations at the beginning 
of 1965 that he must have reported for duty as Chief of the 


. American Tourist Section on about 3 January 1962.* In this 


job he was responsible for planning and supervising KGB acti- 
vities against all tourists of American, British, and Canadian 
nationalities arriving in the USSR, and his duties also encom~ 
passed preparations for the coming tourist season (Pages 285~ 
287). 


In July 1962, in conformity with GRIDANUV's intentions, 
NOSENKO was promoted to the position of Deputy Chief of the 
entire Tourist Department; it had a table of organization of 
close to 100 staff officers, was responsible for handling opera~ 
tions against all tourists to the Soviet Union, and maintained 
the facilities used in these operations. A year later NOSENKO 
received the title of First Deputy Chief of the Department, ἃ 
“paper” promotion as there was no other deputy. During this 
pericd in the Tourist Department, in addition to his supervi- 
sory duties (concerning which he has not been questioned in 
detail), NOSENKO took personal part in approaches to several 
tourists, organized and directed the arrest of an American 
tourist on homosexual charges, and met with a number of agents. 
It was his serior supervisory position that involved him in two 

€ the most widely publicized cases of this pericd, the arrest 
of BARGHOORN. and the case of OSWALD. 


Ὁ. Absences from Moscow: 


During his two years in the Tourist Department, NOSENKO 
was available to perform his assigned duties only part of the 
time. ‘After arriving in the American Tourist Section and after 
‘the approach to JOHNSON on 5 January 1562; NOSENKO spent sev- 
eral weeks “getting the feel" of things by talking to case offi-~ 
cers, reviewing reports of the section's activities during the 
previous two years, and discussing plans for the up-coming tour- 


ist season. In mid-February he began preparations for his assign- 
ment to Geneva with the Disarmament Delegation. NOSENKO has “τ ττ 


said that this involved discussions with the Eleventh Depart= 
ment of the Second Chief Directorate, responsible for arranging 
for security coverage of Soviet delegations going abroad, as 
well as with the case officers responsible for the investigation 
of suspected American agent SIIAKHOV. NOSENKO said that he did™ 
this on a part-time basis in addition to his regular duties, 


but has noted in another context that these preparations required 


sufficient time to make it impossible for him to take a personal 
part in the recruitment of BIENSTOCK in February 1962. On 

15 March 1962, NOSENKO arrived in Geneva, remaining there with 
the delegation until 15 June, when he left Geneva by train to 
return to Moscow to reassume his duties as Chief of Section. 

(He said that he had no deputy chief in this position, and it 

is unclear who performed these functions in his absence.) Thus, 
according to NOSENKO's account, of the six months he was Chief 


fq("This date was settled upon after he acknowledged that his 
approach to the American tourist W.E. JOHNSON must have 
occurred on 5 January, 
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of the Americen Tourist Section, he w13 in Mostow only three > 
months ard for much of this time was involved in breaking in 
on his new job or in preparing fer hig temporary assignment — 
abrocd. NOSENKO said ne hed “no accomplishments” in this ' 
period. at : 


In the fall of 1962, NOSENKO went on leave for a month in 
Sochi with his wife urd mother. HNOSENKO has estimated that six 
months of 1963 were spent cn various temporary assignments in 
the Soviet Union outside cf Moscow, plus ἃ one-nmonth's vacation 
in 1653. From 15 June 1962 to ms arrival in Geneva on 19 Janu- 
ary 1964, a period of 18 months, ocENKO was absent from ΚΟΒ 
Headquarters for eight months. Tres in the period 1962-63, 
holding supervisory pysitions, NOSENKO was absent or “reading 
in" for about 13 months, cor akout 50 percent of the time. 


c. Personal Participat.ion in Cperat:ons 
NOSENKO had direct operational corcact with tnree Americans 
during 1962 and i963. Two of these (the approach to JOHNSCN 
and the interrogation of hérchOcks) were unusual an that they 
were provocations without any attempt to recruit the target; 
NOSEUKO could name no cther examples of such operations. In 
poth cases, the victim of the provocation has verified KOSENKO's 
presence. The third cate, the recruitment approach to BRAUUS, 
was unsuccessful. Additionally, “OFFNKO supervised the homo- 
sexual ecempromise οὐ KCTEN, who was closely tied in with gate a 
— μὰ Ἂ 


Bh fe ee 


sensitive seurce and related. 


(4) The W.E. JCHNSON Provocation 

JOHNSON (Pages 289-293), WOSEXKO said, was in Moscow a3 
a tourist in early January 1962. ard was considered for recruit- 
ment, but a Gecision was made thet he was net worth the efzort 
as he had no access to classifies aaterials and lived too tar 
from the KGB Legal Residencies in Sashington and New York City. 
(SCHNSON's home was in Texas.) Severai days after this deci- 
sion was made, postal intercepts showed that JCHNSON: was writing 
abusive letters concerning the Soviet Union. They were "so 
bitter" and critical that the Καθ decidea that something had 
to be done to stop him. At about the sane time the KGB received 
an indication that JOHNZON was ἃ nomosexual, and it was decided 
to entrap him on this basis and force him to promise not to 
write any more letters or criticize the USSR in articles when 
he returned to the United States. The compromise was effected 
by use of NOSENKO'S homosexual agents, and NCSENKO was able to 
describe the confrortation scene, his second meeting with JOHN- 
SON; and JOHNSON's frigntened telephore call to the U.S. Enbassy 
reporting that NOSENKO had recortacted hin. 


NOSENKO told CIA in June 1962 that he had taken part in 
this operation "in January." When he contacted CIA in Geneva 
in 1964 he had a scrap of paper on which was noted JOHNSON "5 
name and the date "5 January 1962." This was the actual date 
of the approach, but NOSENKO insisted that the date bore no 
relationship to the name, and that the approach to JOHNSON took 
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place in the summer of 1962, a fact he recalled distinctly be- 
cause he wore no overcoat. It was only when confronted with 
official U.S. records that NOSENKO agreed in early 1965 that 
the apprcach was in January and recalled that it was made 
immediately after NOSENKO returned to the Tourist Department. * 


NOSENKO said that when JOHNSON first arrived in Moscow 
there was consideration of recruiting him, but that there was 
a decision against this as he was of little intelligence value. 
Then JOHNSON mailed insulting letters which were picked up 
through postal intecept. ‘About the same time there were indi- 
cations of homosexuality. Then the operation was mounted 


ἧς against him. This implies a very tight time schedule. JOHNSON: 


arrived in Moscow on 31 December 1961; NOSENKO said he reported 
for duty as Section Chief on 3 January 1962; JOHNSON reported 
his first contact with NOSENKO's homosexual agent VOLKOV the 
evening of 4 January; and the approach by NOSENKO was on § Janu- 


ary. 


Although NOSENKO implied in 1962 that his homosexual agents 
VOLKOV and YEFREMOV: were the ones who originally detexmined 


(SOHNSON S| homosexuality, he said in 1954 onjy that there were 


signs.” ~NOSENKO did not know what these indications were or 
where they came from. JOHNSON reported that he first met the 
agent VOLKOV on the evening of 4 January when the latter sat 
down at his restaurant table; on this same occasion VOLKOV in- 
vited JOHNSON to his hotel room the next day. The fact that 
VOLKOV joined JOHNSON uninvited and set him up for the approach 
without leaving the table suggests that there had, in fact, 
been signs of his homosexuality beforenand and that operational 
plans had been laid by this time. 


NOSENKO has described the caution taken in other homosexual 
entrapment cases and has named several which were called off 
because of a risk of scandal. It is, therefore, unusual that 
the KGB would take this risk merely to force JOHNSON, an 


American and a Baptist minister, to stop writing insulting let~ 


ters and articles. 


NOSENKO did not know why he became involved in this opera- 
tion the’day after he reported for duty in the senior position 
of Section Chief. He said only that BOBKOV, a Deputy Chief of 
the Skcond Chief Directorate, told him to do it. During his 
talks with JOHNSON, NOSENKO introduced himself to JOHNSON as 
*“Georgiy Ivanovich NIKOLAYEV,”" (rendered by JOHNSON as NIKOLOV) 
the "Chief of Police.” 


(14) The BARGHOORN Provocation-Arrest 


; The arrest of Professor BARGHOORN (Pages 304-309) took — 
place at the end of October 1963, at the time NOSENKO said he 
was First Deputy Chief of the Tourist Department. NOSENKO has 


Slow NOSENKO'S Self-stated and confirmed participation in a’ 
fourist Department operation on 5 January 1962 carries 
lications for his account of ABIDIAN's visit to the 


PENKOVSKIY dead drop is discussecé above. 
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described in cetail the selection of BARGHOCPN as δ hestege for 
IVANOV (the KGB officer arrested ehortiv befor: in New York 
City as a result of Gta te : gia’ Baie Rie eae the plasrning 
of the provocation, ov. [ Α ε:τν λΠ BAIGHIORN. 
which were not related to the provocation, BANGHOORN's arrest | 
in Moscow, and the early stag?3 of his interrogetion. Except 
for gone variation in datcs, NOSENKO's accounts of BARGHOO2I!'s © 
movements and of.the sequence of events in the provocation~ 
arrest matched that of BARGHOORN. This case is in two way3 
similar to the approach to W.E. JOHNSON: It was an operation 
in which there wags_no thought of recruitment, and BARGHOOM was 
able to identify NOSENKO as a participant. 


BARGHOORN reported that the day after his arrest he was 
questioned by the same officer who had interrogated him the 
evening before abcut the "compromising materials" which had 
been planted on hin. With this officer on this one occasion 
was his “chief,” whom PARGHOORN subsequently identified by photo- 
graph as NOSENKO. NOSENKO has said that he was tolduby the 
Chief of the Tourist Department that GRIBANOV wanted him (NOSENKO) 
present in the interrogation room ut the time when BARGHOOPH 
admitted that he had the. compromising information in his posses~ 
pion at the time cf arrest. NOSENKO did not knew why hig pire 
ticular presence was needed or desired, tut he complied deszite 
the fact that he did not want to reveal hig face to BARGHOOPN 
as he knew BARGHOORN would be released. KOSENKO said that ne 
stayed in the interrogution room only until the interrogating 
officer secured this admission and then he left. BARGHOCRI 
has reported that NOSENKO attended one of the interragaticn 
sessions, that this session covered only biograpiniec and background 
matters, and that the compromising dceuments and his possessicn 
of chem hed been discussed the previous evening, right after his 


arrest. 


In describing the planning of this provecaticn, NOSENKO 
told CIA that the suggestion to provide SARGHOOSN came fren 
GRIBANOV, who took the idea of arresting BARGHOORN to KGB Chair- 
man SEMICHASTNYY, Dut did not @ivulge to him thet it would be. 
based on provocation. *4is was on the day before the arrest. 
SEMICHASTHYY agreed with the idea of the arrest ard secured 
permission to carry it out from BREZHNEV, as KHRUSHCHEV was 
out of Moscow at the time. Reliable scurces show, however, 
that KHRUSHCHEV was in Mcscow on 30 October, the day when SEMI- 
CHASTNYY allegedly called BREZENEV, and was also there on 31 
October, the day cf the arrest. BREZHNEV was not seen by 
Westerners in Moscow fron 29 October until 2 November 13963. 


iii) The Approach to BRAUNS 


NOSENKO said he personally approached the American tour~ 
ist BRAUNS (Pages 293-295) shortly after returning to Moscow 
from Geneva in 1962. BRAUSS had lived in Leningrad until World 
War II, had left with the fleeing Germans, and had eventually 
settled in the United States, where he was a technician working 
at an “interesting company making computers, adding machines, 
or other instruments." NOSENKO had originally instructed his 
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subordinate KRUPNOV to handle the case, but KRUPNOV was not able 
to get anywhere with BRAUNS and in the middle of the approach 
called NOSENKO for help. NOSENKO went to the Mcsco# Hotel where 
KRUPNOV and BRAUNS were talking, and he eventually secured: 
BRAUNS’ agreement to cooperate, against threat of imprisonment 
for treason on the basis of his wartin> flight from the Soviet 
Union. BRAUNS left Moscow the next day for Leningrad, and be- 
cause NOSENKO felt the recruitment was “shaky,” KRUPNOV was” 
sent after him to consolidate the agreement. BPAUNS refused 


to see KRUPNOV however, 80 again NOSENKO went to help hin. ft 


was clear to NOSENKO, however, that BRAUNS was 8¢ frichtened 
that he would never work for the KGB; NOSINKO thereupon decided 
to terminate the case, and BRAUKS wad sent on his way. 


NOSENKO could not recall his position at the time he approached 
BRAUNS, he did not know why SRAUNS had visited th. Soviet Unics, 
and he was unable to name any Soviet citizers with whom BrAUNS 
came into contact while in the USSR. EAAUNS, in fact, had spent 
almost a week in Moscow before the approacu was mace.. During 
thie time’ he spent his days with an Inturist tour and his even- 
ings with an old girlfriend he had knows tefore the war. She 
had been writing to BRAUNS in the United States for about a year, 
telling him of her unhappy marriage and irpendiry divorce. 

BRAUNS hed written her cf his intension to visit the uSS&, and 
che travelled specially from her heme in Lenincrad to Moscow to 
spend this time with him. 


According to the account given by BRAUNS, the men (NOSENKO, 
acceréing to NOSENKO) who jeined him and nis original interre~- 
gator in Moscow was the person who first epproached him in Lenin- 
grad. This suggests, if correct, that it was NOSENKO who was 
sent there to consolidate the recruitment, not KRUPHOV. BRAUNS 
was unable to-identify NOSiNKO's photograpn but explained tha 
he was so frichtenec that he prebably cculd not recognize any- 
one involved. Other aspects of his story therefore may be ccen-~ 
fused. 


(iv) The Arrest of KOTEN 


NOSENKO said he supervised the homosexual provocation anc 
arrest of American tour guide KOTEN in 1963 and the develop- 
ments in the case were reported to him (Pages 298-303); he was 
not in face-tce-face contact with KOTE%. NOSENKO explained that 
KOTEN, a member of the CPUSA, had freccently visited the USSR 
since the war, hed numerous suspicicus contacts there, and was 
considered possibly to be a “plant” (presumably of the Fal) ir. 
unist Party. Prior to his arrival in 1963, GPG tlk 
Legal Residency reported cpa; KOTEN was in contac. 


With an o=mportant 2MMBcsent in : that he was carrying 


the addcess of relatives of this agent with wim on his trip, 
end that he intended to visit them. Cn this basis, it was 
considered that he might have the mission of invescigatina 


ας ey τη τα SS 

Γ ὅς 78 2 Lane SORT et AE k os 3 ee Sta Te ee Pg 
4 AS 1t was Suspectea iron e2rsser trip at KOTEN 
was a homosexual, the KGB planned to compromise hic, arrest 
him, break him, and provide time for the GEEK agent to make his 


escape from the United States. KOTEN was arrested, but the 
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leave the United States, and wien the CPUSA 


agent refused to 
rest of one of its members, KOTEN was released. 


protested the ar 


FKOTEN was 4 long-tine Cormanist, andj there are no apparent 
reasons why the KGB should doubt his loyalty. His hemogexuality 
was well-known to his acquaintances within the CPUSA, and at © 
the time of his trip to the Soviet Union he was acting as ἃ tour 
guide for the Hew York firm “Afton Tours," which is owned by . 
SVENCHANSKIY. (NOSENKO said that SVENCHANSKIY, also a Communist, 
was his. own agent at the time of KOTEN's arrest.) 


NOSENKO was able to give a considerable amcu 

ing data on the “important gas agent" BryY ὃ 

This egent had been ider 4 ee: 
τος τε PTT Ἂ 


οἰ 


A Σς 


: ὶ 
; The fact that KOTEN had been arcested on chargas of homo- 
i sexuality was leaked by Inturist, to press secrvices two days 
after the reported date of the arrest, resulting in wide pub- 
licity in Western newspapers. (fha U.S. Sebassy was no” noti- 
fied officially until =wo days later.) There was no apparent 
reason for this extreneiy unusu2l step by the KG3, which can 

2 assumed to manipulate Inturist for operaticnal support pur- 
poses. 


After the CPUSA had protested the action, KOTEN was re- 
leased from prisen. He was told that the incident was 4 mistake 
which had been corrected, that he was free co go anywhere he 
wanted in the Soviet Union, and that re co:ld return anytime. 
ge Pare -agent, has since repatriated to the Soviet 


oe 


d. Agents Handled by NOSENKO 


i When NOSENKO transferred from the U.S. Embassy Section to 
i the Tourist Department, he took with him the two homosexual 

| agents VOLKOV and YEFRIMOV, PREISFREUND, BR, and PYTOVA 
(Pages 287-289). The homosexuals he used the day after his 

; return, in the operaticn against W.E. JOHNSON. This was their 
' 
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ἐνῶ ᾿ς €irst operational use since the fall of 1959; they were never 
rminated at the end of 1962 or early 


used again before being te 
ll known." PREIS- 


1963, KOSENKO said, because they were "too we 
FREUND was considered compromised to tmerican Inteiligence 

following the defection of GOLITSYN, so he also was never used 
again, although NOSENKO met hin sccially when PREISFREUND re- 


turned to Moscow on business trips as recently as 1903. During 

_ the first part 

-Chief of the american Department, 

with who was still involved in the development of ZUJUS, 
the American code clerk. NOSENKO lest saw Lefore going 

to Geneva in March 1562; WEISS left ‘he Soviet Union to return 


| of 1962, on instructions from KOVSHUK and the / 
| to Syria while NOSENKO was away. RYTOVA, NOSENKO said, had 
| 
{ 
Ϊ 
| 
| 
| 


NOSENKO continued te meet 


been his agent since 1956 or 1957. Some time in 1962 she moved 


from her position as an instructor of Greek at the Institute 
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of International Relations to a position in the school of the 
CPSU Central Committee and ceased agent work. Althezgh she 
was inactive, NOSENKO continued to be registered as wer case 
officer until 1964, when he defected. 


(i) PRIPPEL 
Having left his assignment in Moscow in early 1961, PRIPPEL 


(Pages 129-133 and’ Par§ VIII.D.5.) returned several times to 


the Soviet Union in 1962 and 1963. NOSENKO, who remained his 
case officer although PRIPFEL now lived and worked in New York 
City, met him each time. FRIPFEL said there were three such ~ 
occasions, in February 1962 when he met once with NOSENKO and 
CHELNOKOV in Odessa, and two later times in Moscow and Odessa, 
when NOSENKO came alone. NOSENKO denied that he met PRIPPEL 

in Odessa in February 1962 with CHELNOKOV, but said that he met 
twice with him alone after returning to Moscow from Geneva. ὦ 
The first of these meetings was in the summer of 1962 when FRIP~ 
PEL was accompanying a group of American newspaper editors tour~ 
ing the Soviet Unicn. FRIPPEL gaid NOSENKO called briefly at 
his hotel room to enquire what questions ‘the editors planned 


_ to ask KHRUSHCHEV during ἃ planned intecview. When FRIPPeL 


gaid he did not know, NOSENKO departed and FRIPPEL later re- 

ported that he did not see NOSENKO again on this trip. (NOSENKO 
said he called again after the interview to learn the “reactions” 
of the editors.) The second meeting was in Odessa, when FRIPPEL, 


_whisited the Soviet Union as ἃ guide on a tour ship. According 


to FRIPPEL, it was on this occasion that NOSENKO apparently made 
a phone call to ask permission to go aboard FRIPPEL's ship, and 
4τ might have been at this meeting or the earlier one that 
NOSENKO told him something of his personal background. (FRIPPEL 
knew a considerable amount of information about NOSENKO's father 
and family.) NOSENKO denied the possibility that he would have 
to request permission to board the vessel and said that if he 
had told FRIPPEL anything about himself, it was when’ he was 
drunk. Both FRIPPEL and NOSENKO agreed that FRIPPEL provided 
no information of value during any of these meetings. . 


(ii) SVENCHANSKIY 


NOSENKO has cited SVENCHANSKIY, KGB cryptonym “ANOD,” as 
an example of the Second Chief Directorate’s use of foreign 
travel agents to signal the KGB when an interesting tourist is 
about to visit the Soviet Union (Pages 295-298). SVENCHANSKIY 
was recruited for this purpose, NOSENKO said, in 1961 and used 
to send open-code signals to the Tourist Department by marking 
visa applications whenever he spotted anything significant. 
Some of SVENCHANSKIY's signals had been, considered, NOSENKO 
said, "of definite operational interest.” In September 1963, 
NOSENKO took the case over from the previous handling officer, 
NOSKOV, and his name was listed in SVENCHANSKIY's file as the 


responsible officer. | 


NOSENKO first said that he had read SVENCHANSKIY's file 
and then changed this to say that he had only skimmed it. He 
met twice with his new agent, once in September 1963 and once 
jater in the year. On both occasions, NOSKOV was present. 
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NOSENY.O said that at the time SVENCHANSKIY “85 recruited 
in 1961 that, because SVENCHANSKIY was known ‘Oo have had con- 
tacts with AMTORS in New York, there was some suspicion that 
he mignt be an FBI agent. NOSENKO was unable to be more pre@- 
cise as to the basis for these suspicions and, when asked how 
NOSKOV had resolvec them, was able to say only that NOSKOV 
®felt” that SVENCHANSKIY was not an American agent. 


NOSENKO knew little about SVENCHANSKIY's background from 
the one-volume file kept on him in the Tourist Department: He 
did know that SVENCHANSKIY was recruited in 1961 on the promise 
of commercial favors, that he had 2t one tine been detected 
in blackmarket transactions in the USSR, and that in addition 
to his travel agency, SVENCHANSKIY ran ἃ Russian-language book~ 
store in Chicago. PBI and CIA records show that SVENCHANSKTIY - 
has becn employed by ἃ series of registered Soviet Government 
organizations in the United States since the early 1930's, 
that he was released from his position as a United Nations radio 
officer broadcasting to the Soviet Union in 1952 when he failed 
to answer questions of the Senate Internal Security Committee 
concerning alleged subversive activity, and that both his travel 
agency and his book store are affiliated with registered Sov- 
jet agencies, Inturist and Mezhkniga. Allegation; on file of 
SVENCHANSKLY's Communist sympathies and probable Soviet espion- 
age activities cate back to the Second World War. In August 
1950, Harry GOLD linked SVENCHANSKIY to the Soviet espionage 
network in the Unites States during the war. The FBI has 76 


rcs epee one time been the 
tary of GOLCS, the “director of Soviet espion-~ 
age in the United States.” (NOSENKO knew that someone called 
Sonya worked for SVENCHANSKIY in New York, but said that she 

is not a KGB agent and was not the one who marked the visa 


‘ applications.) 


δ. The OSWALD Investigation 


As First Deputy Chief of the Tourist Department, NOSENKO ᾿ 
said, he was directiy involved in the investigation of OSWALD's 
activities in Minsk which was ordered after the assassination 
of President KENNEDY (Pages 136-144 and Part VIII.D.5.). It 
is from his role at this time and his reading of the Minsk KGB 
file on OSWALD that NCSENKO derived his authority to state that 
the KGB “washed its hands of OSWALD® after his attempted sui- 
cide in the USSR, that there was no attempt to recruit either 


- OSWALD or his wife, and that KGB interest in OSWALD while he 


lived in Minsk was restricted to passive observation. 


£. The CHEREPANOV Investigation 


Part VIII.8.6.c. contains a discussion of the CHEREPANOV 
case, in which NOSENKO claims to have been involved in Novem~ 
ber 1962 while Deputy Chief of the Tourist Department. 
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ᾳ. Remarks 


Leaving aside NOSENKO'Ss unsubstantiated claims to puper- 
visory jobs in the Tourist Department in 1962-1953, when he 
indicated he was absent ἔσο KGB Headquarters nearly half of 
the time, bis persorsl role in operations and investigations 
of the period appears artificg4l in some instances and im- 
plausible in others. KOSENKO’s knowledge of the origins of 
the JOHNSON case is incomplete, the timing conflicts with other 
activities attributed to himself, the expressed purpose of 
tne compromise in unigue, and the outcomes seems to have little 
consequence beyond enabling JOHNSON to confirm that NOSENKO 
appeared in it. Although BRAUIS may have been in a position 
to corroborate NOSExKO's appearance in that operation, he has 
rot done so and his statcrents contradict NOSENKO on the part ᾿ 
the latter plJayed. So too do the statements of BARGHOORN, who i 
recognized NOSENKO as a person who was seen briefly during the 
interrogation sessions; certain facts from other sources con~ 
tradict NOSENKO on one important Cetail (KERUSHCHEV’s presence 
ir. Moscow) of the EARKGHOORN arrest, explaired asia retaliation- 
hostace acticn for events in Sey en ee cp Gee ee Pec 
ERE OUT oe HOSENKO's informatie ersuviet arres 
of wie aseriacan Communist KOTEN seems simply to have confirmed ἱ 
earlier information Gata Rares in. «= NOSENKO'S 

information on the bacagroun cperation 13 

fragmentary, lacking even the most impertant facts krown fron 

‘several, mainly overt, scurcess his attendance at meetings 

with SVENCHANSATY: was confined to the two times when the Pa 

original handler wes also present. The position of NOSENKO in 

_the FRIPPEL and OSWALD cases ig discussed in Part VI1I.D.5. 

In summary, NO ENKO'S operational work was not commensurate 

with that of a Section Chief and Deputy Department Chief, nor 

with that of a case officer, regardless of rank. Where the 

participation of NOSENKO in Tourist Department activities has 

been or might be confirmec by other sources, it is therefore oer 
x unproven that he was in a supervisory position in tae KGB or ae 

that he was even a case officer. 
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EB. Examination of Other Aspects of NOSENKO's Biography 


1. KGB Awards and Ranks 


a. Awards 


At various times since contacting CIA in 1962, NOSENKO 
described a series of awards and decorations which he received 
over the years for his performance of duties in the Second Chief 
Directorate (Pages 313-321). He claimed to have received the 
Order of Lenin, the Order of the Red Star, and the Order of the 
Red Banner; he said he received a special commendation from 
KGB Chairman SEROV for nis role in the BURGI recruitment and 
the same award in 1959 for his recruitment of all of the Ameri-. 
can or British tourists recruited that year by the KGB (three 
British and three American homosexuals). NOSENKO told of a 
number of other commendations which he received--almost one a 
year--for his "general good work." In October 1966 NOSENKO 
paid that he never received any awards for his KGB operational 
performance, only a medal for satisfactcry completion of 10 
years of KGB service and a Red Army anniversary medal. 


b. Ranks 


NOSENKO’s descriptions of his various rank promotions fol- 
low a similar but more complicated pattern (Pages 322-326). 
He has given two separate sets of circumstances for h{s .first 
promotion, frem junior lieutenant to lieutenant. According to 
the first of these, the one NOSENKO adnered to during 1964 and 
1965, he was promoted to che rank of lieutenant while serving 
in the Far East with the naval GRU at the beginning of 1951. 
NOSENKO explained <hat the required time in grade is sometimes 
cut in half for cfficers serving at this undesirable post, and 
that this is why he was vromoted after only six months of 
active duty. In 1966 NCSENKO said for the first time that he 
did not enter on active duty until March 1951 and that his 
promotion to lieutenant was in mid-1952, while stationed in 
Sovetsk, on the Baltic. In all his accounts, NOSENKO has said 
that he entered the KGB with the zank of lieutenant as this 
had been his rank in the naval GRU.* 


During his first meetings with CIA in Geneva during 1962 
NOSENKO claimed then to be a KGB major and said that he had 
already completed the necessary time in grade for a lieutenant 
colonelcy. NOSENKO gave an apparently accurate description 
of the structure of his salary as 6 major (so much for rank, 
go much for longevity, etc.) and pointed out that he was fill- 
ing a position (Chief of Section) normally held by a lieutenant 
colonel. On contacting CIA again in 1964, NOSENKO claimed the 
rank of lieutenant colonel. He supported this claim with the 
TDY authorization issvea for the CKEREPANOV search, **™. which 


¥ Ste Part VIII.D.2. for a discussion of the likelihood that 
NOSENKO served in the naval GRU. 


δὰ See Part VIII.B.?.c. for an analysis of the CHEREPANOV 
case. 
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gave NOSENKO's rank as lieutenant colone* and was signed by 
GRIBANOV himself and testified to it by his signature on the 
“official biographical stetement" prepared in Frankfurt. 


The first major change in NOSENKO's story of his promo- 
ticns came during the interrogations of Jenuary 1965 when he 
volunteered out of context and for no clear reason that he hed 
never held the rank of major but rather, because of a series 
of administrative slip-ups and GRIBAXOV's advicz: and help, had 
jumped cirectly from the rark of captain, which hs received 
in 1956, to the rank of lieutenant colonel in late 1963. 
NOSENKO was later to claim that he had never said in 1962 that 
he was a major.* 


: 
᾿ 


τ 


In. an unsolicited statenent given to CIA in April 1966, 
NOSENKO wrote that he was only a captain and that the TDY authorlie- 
gation for the CHEREPAXOY search had been filled out in error. 


Cc. xkemarxs 


NOSENKO's admissions regarding his awards and promotions 
directly affect his self-portraiture as a successful and rapidly , 
rising ΚΟΒ officer. They also have a bearing τ στο lof the 
alleged reasons for this rise στ Benne tee μα 
GRIBANOV's favoritism. NOSENKO alrost invariaoiy linxed GRI- 
BANOV's name to each cf the awards he earlier claimed to have 
received. In most cases it was GPIBANOV who ceCided that 
NOSENKO should get a particular award; in the rest, it was 
GRIBANDY who physically presented the award to NCSENKO. The 
same is true of NOSENKO's account of his rank promotions: 
GRIBANOV, NOSENKO said, had promised him that he would be pro- 
moted Girectly from senior lieutencnt to major in 1959; when 
the Personnel Department made ἃ mistaxe and caly vromoted 
NOSENKO to captain, GRILANOV adviscd him to accept this rank 
ané promised that when he had completed sufficiers time in grade 
for. promotion to maior, GRIRANOV weuld sce to +t that he was 
promoted directly to lieutenant colonel. rhis is what happened, 
NOSENKO sai@ in i965, and after he received his rank of lieu- 
tenant colonel, GRIBA!OV called him in and congratulated him. 
On the basis of NOSENKO's admissio.s, there is aiditional rea-~ 
son to quegtion his relaticnship with GRIBANOV.** 


τα κουσα» εν age ee ere | 


NOSENKO carried with him to Geneva, against KG regulation 
and for no reason he could explain, an official KCB document 
listing him as a lieutenant colonel and signed by GRIBANOV him- 
self as well as by two provincial authorities. This suggests 
strongly that the lie concerning NOSENKO'S rank was not NOSENKO'S 
alone. (If, in fact, as pointed out above, the CHEREPANOV 
papers were fabricated by the kGB, then there was no genuine search 

- for CHEREPANOV and NOSENKO's document is also fabricated and 
not a mistake ag NOSENKO claims.) 


πα mnemees o>: 


*~This change of story coincided clesety in time with a change 

in the information reported by ΩΣ Shortly after NOSENKO’s 
defection Giga had said that renarxs by his KGB associates 

eopesTr 
BLES. 


that 


δὲ NOSENKO’s retractions and changes of story concerning his 
personal and cperational relationship with GRIBANOV are > 
discussed elsewhere (Pages 327-336). 
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2. Affiliation with Communist Party Organs 


a. Introduction 


NOSENKO drifted into the Komsomo., he said, in 1943 or 
1944 without giving the step any thought whatsoever. All of 
his friends at the Baku school were joining, 50 NOSENKO did 
too. He remained an indifferent member of this Communist 
youth organization throughout his scnool and university years, 
in the GRU, and during his first year as a KGB officer. On 
arriving in the U.S. Embassy Section of the American Depart~ 
ment in 1953, NOSENKO told CIA, he was appointed Secretary of 
the emall Komsomol Organization of the Second Chief Director~ 
ate, a group of about 17 members. 


b. Discussion 


NOSENKO was questioned by DERYABIN on his duties as Kom~ 
somol Secretary (Pages 623) and, although able to give a super- 
ficial account of these functions, was found to be unaware of 
certain basic information which DERYABIN felt a person in this 
positior should have. Thus, for example, NOScxKO provided a 
description of the system of levying dues on Kemsemol members 
which was substantially inccrrect and was unaware that a Kom~ 
somol Congress (the first in δὴν years and therefcere a major 
event) had been held during his claimed tenure 2s Secretary. 


NOSENKO said that he held the position of Komosmol Organi- 
zation Secretary until the late spring or early summer of 1954, 
when he got into trouble for having used official KGB alias 
documentation to conceal the fact that he received treatment 
for venereal disease contracted from a prostitute. Immediately 
aiter this incident, said NOSENKO, he wags removed from nis 
position and a “strict reprimand" was placed in his Kom- 
soryl file. Several months thereafter, on the eve of his 27th 
birthday, NOSENKO was forced out of the Komsomol because he was 
too old. For over a year, until January 1956 when NOSENKO was 


admitted as a candidate member of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union, he was the only cfficer in tne KGB who was neither 
_a Komsomol nor a Party member. KOSINKO's account of his expul- 


gion from the Komsozol on reaching his 27th birthday is con- 
tradicted by the official Statutes of the Komsomol in effect 

at that time. These regulations stipulate a maximum age of 

25 years and NCSENKO should therefore have been forced cut at 
the end of October 1953, upon reaching his 26th birthday. This 
was explained to NOSENKO, who insisted that he remained a member 
until he became 27 years old and that no special exceptions 

were made in his case. 


ec. Remarks 


The fact that NOSENKO is incorrect regarding the age limi- 
tation makes it doubtful that his account of the venereal 
disease incident and his removal from the Komsomol Secretary~ 
ship is true. The cate which he gives to this incident is 
after that on which he should have been expelled from the Kom=- 
gomol. (Additionally, NOSENKO's descriptions of the veneral 
disease incident, his use of false documents, and his subsequent 
punishment by the kGB and the Komsomol have been inconsistent; 
see Pages 80-81). 
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The evidence that NOSENKO lied about this particular 
aspect of his first tour in the U.S. Embassy Section further 
suggests that his entire account for this period of his 
career is fabricated (See Part VIII.D.3.). 
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3. Schooling 


There is relatively little reliable collateral information |! 
concerning NOSEIKO's schooling up until 1950. Other than what 


he himself has reported, available information consists of overt! 
‘press releases pertaining to the Minister NCSENKO's career (and. 


giving his location at various times) and comments by one KGB 
officer and one defector. NOSENKO's own account, together with 


With the exception of minor variations in dates, attribut- 
able to memory, NOSENKO's. story of his early years until the 


ΝΞ ΞΕ 


grade in Moscow, has been generally consistent in its various 
tellings. Moreover, his accounts of having studied in Lenin- 
grad and Moscow agree with informetion concerning the positions ᾿ 
ana movements of the elder NOSENKO during these years. In con- ' 
trast, the pericd immediately following, during which NOSEKKO : 
allegedly received his early training in naval matters 18 char- 
acterized with freyguent changes of story, contradictions, and 
admitted falsehood. 


b. Discussion 


In 1964 and 1965 NOSENKO recalled that he enrolled in the 
Moscow special naval school in the summer of 1941, immediately 
after the Germans attacked the Soviet Union, and was evacucted 
with the entire school from Moscow to Kuybyshev in September 
to begin studies in the seventh grade. (An article in the Sov- 
jet Army newspaper Krasnaya Zyezda (Red Star) on 14 Jenuary 1967 
confirmed that seven special naval schools were established in 
the Soviet Union in April 1940. One of these was in Moscow. 
However, to be eligible for admission, one had to have completed! 
the seventh grade. The article did not indicate that the Moscow! 
school was evacuated.) In April 1966, NOSENXO remembered that 
he did not go to Kuybyshev at this time but rather had been 
evacuated to €helyabinsk with his mother and entered the seventh 
grade of a regular school. 


In keeping with his respective accounts, NOSENKO said in 
1964 ard 1965 that he returned from Kuybyshev in the sumer of 
1942 and secured admission to the Leningrad Naval Preparatory 
School, aleng with which he was evacuated Ly train to Baku in 
the fall of that year. In April 1966, after inserting the year 
spent at Chelyabinsk with his mother, NOSENKO moved ail events 
up a year and wrote in his autobiography that he entered the 
Kuybyshev school in the fall of 1942 rather than the fall of 
1941. NCSENKO also wrote at this time that he transferred to 
the Leningrad preparatory school and travelled to Baku in the 
fall of 1943, not 1942." 


—_—_ .....----..- 

* Describing the reasons for his transfer to the Leningrad Naval 
Preparatory School, NOSENKO explained that the Moscow special . 
naval school was evacuated further to Achinsk in Siberia and | 
‘that this was farther from heme than he wished to go. The 
Red Star article menticned above said that the special naval | 
schools were all closed in 1943, however. The special school : 
‘apparently therefore was not transferred further to Achinsk, ! 
but was shut down. 
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earlier accounte he paid he was at the preparatcury school there 
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Rgain to accomnedate the added year in Chelyabinsk, SOSENKO a 


gaid in 1966 thet he spent half a year factually, according ty 
the rest of the story, about three months) in Baku before run- 
ning away from school back to Mescow in January 1944. in 


from Cctober 1942 until January 1944. Earlier he had also 
giver. expansive ani chargirg accounts of his escape from school 
to join the Soviet front against the Germans at Tuapse; now he 
admitted thet this was a lie. By cutting the time he was in ἱ 
Baku from.15 months to about three, NOSENKO also admitted im- 

plicitly that his accounts of the basic- training he received 

in the preparatory school, of the sumer he spent working at 

the school rather than returning to Moscow on vacatica, and of 

his “certainty” that he celebrated his 15th birthday in Baku 


were also false. 


NOSENKO has been relatively consistent in recounting the 
events of 1944. In 1364, 1965 and again in 1966 he told of 
studying as an “external” student in Moscow to complete his 
ninth year of schooling and of rejoining his classmates from 
Baku when the naval preparatory school returned to Leningrad 
in the autumn of 1344. On several occasions during 1964 and 
1965, NOSENXO described how he and his classmates spent Octcber 
and November 1944 working in the woods near‘Leningrad before 
beginning their tenth grade studies late in the year; he omitted 
this account from nis April 1966 autobiography. 


NOSENKO'S account of the next years is similarly marked 
with a nunber of inconsistencies and falsehoods. {In the 
latter category he has claimed and later admitted as -ntrue that 
he attended the Frunze Kaval Academy from 1913 to 1944, that 
he was on active military duty until being demobilized in 1945, 
and that he wes shct in the hand by a jealous young naval offi- 
cer in 1945.) According to the account given under interroga~ 
tion in April 1964, ROSENKXO was shot in the hand at a party in 
the end of April 1945, was hospitalized, resigned from the : 
preparatory school, and received a certificate of satisfactory 
completion of the tenth grade, although he had been in school 
only since Kovember 1944. In 1965 and 1966 NOSENKO said, re- 
spectively, that he was shot by a naval officer in February 
or March 1945 and that he shot himself in “early” 1945; since 
the 1964 interrogations he has claimed only that he received 
a statement of the courses te had attended at the preparatory 
gchool and that he completed the tenth grade at the Shipbuild- { 
ing Tekhnikum in Leningrad. ; i 
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the Soviet Navy defector ARTAMONOV said he attended 4 naval 
preparatory school with NOSFNKO during the period 1944 to 1946. 
ARTAMONOV, after NOSENKO'S defection was publicized, said he Ἶ 
had known a son of the Minister NOSENKO in the neval school in 
Leningrad from 1944 to 1946. He was then shown a picture of 
NOSENKO and confirmed this was the man. However, according 

to NOSENKO's statements, NOSENKO would have been about two 
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classes behind ART/MONOV, and would have been at the scnool 

for only about two months. It is conceivable that the presence 
of the son of the Minister of Shipruilding would be widely known 
in the school and later remembered, but 60 would that son's 
self-inflicted wound ard disappearance, «nich ARTAMONOY has not 
mentioned. It is unlikely, moreover, that ARTAMONOV could (20 
years later) reliably recognize ἃ photo of a person who had been 
there such a short tine and not in ARTANONOV's class. (NOSERKO 
claims not to have known RRTAMOLIOV nor to recognize the name.) 


In all eccounts, including his 1962 statements, NOSEWKO 
has said that he entered the Institute of International Rela- 
tions in Moscow in 1945. His descriptions of cuurses, events 
and fricnds are as vague and unsubstantial as his accounts of 
his earlier schooling. He has given various cates for his 
Graduation and has explained that he did so to cover up the 
fact that he failed his fin2l examination in the subject of 
“Marxism-Leninism,” of which he was asnamed. tOSENKO inost re- 
cently ciaimed that he received his eiploma in the end of the 
summer of 1950. ΘΟΕ ee MES Satay Se εν με . 
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c. Remarks 


NOSZENKO's o-n admissions, es well as the small amount of 
collateral informetior available, make it clear that much of his 
aecount of his education has been false. ‘The reasons for tris 
are not at all clear and pernaps, in fact, there is no logical 
explanation. The CIA psychologist “no tested and questioned 
NOGSENKO about his youth sucgested that, under corditiors of 
interrogation, he may lie for τὸ other reeson other than his 
neea to Save face. Thais view is an accurate aescription of 
HOSEXKO's behavior when questioned in Cetarl on this and other 

spects of his pre-«GE life; it is not so with regard to queés- 
tioning on his intelligence carcer. Nor does the psychologist's 
view appear to explain why NOSENKO forgot or was unwilling to 
tell CIA about an entire year of his life, particularly such 8 
significant one, after consistently ard apparently accurately 
(judging from the Soviet press accounts ας the Minister's 
activities) describing the years preceding it. It is rot 
apparent why NOSENKO originally voluntecred the story of his 
travel to Baku in the fall of 1942, when this was untrte, Or 
why he said that the Mosco# Special Naval School was evacuated 
to Achinsk in 1943, when he must be aware that the school was 
closed, if he was there.* 


: ᾿ 
* The possibility that ROSENKO is not the person he claims 
to be (and with a completely false life history, or One 
lived ky someone else) has been examined carefully, but 
no clear conclusion can be drawn Οἵ: the basis of available 
evidence. 
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© 5 743. ΠΝ veces 


Ῥ- Appraisals of NOSENKO, his Motivatton, and Other Opera- 


tional Circusstaaces ᾿ 


1. Introduction 


Appraisals of NOSENKO the san and of his motivations 
must be founded, 88 with any source, on factors which are 
often immessureable, but fewer reservations need be attached 
to an appraisal of the other eircumstances affecting the 
course of events in Geneva in 1962 and 1964. These opera~ -᾿ 
tional circumstances can be analyzed and evaluated in much 
the same manner as were NOSENKO ‘s production, sourcing, and 
biography for they are tangible pieces of- evidence. In the . 
next portions of this paper are presented these appraisals, 
which draw chiefly upon Pages 603-641 (for NOSENKO the mao), 
Pages 20-29 (for his motivations), and Pages 11-19 and 30~ 
43 (for the operational circuzstances). 


2. NOSENKO 


The CIA specialists who assessed NOSENKO foubd him to 
be of above-average intelligence, cne of them saying that 
“his effective intelligence is more cleverness than intel-e- 
lectuality. more shrewdness than efficiency." He_is capable 
of good memory and, as illustrated 2x bis repeating certain 
facts_in The Same se uence , Capable of whas_ appears to he 
good memorization of details. On the other hand, there were 
numerous internal contradictions io NOSENKO's recountings 
of various events, he himself claimed an odd or poor memory, 
and he was the oxceptional defector by having been totally 
debriefed within a relatively short period. 


Parts VITILD. and VILI.E. discuss NOSENKO's truthfulness 
with reference to his Soviet Intelligence ard personal 
backgrounds. Here may be added other observations by the 
CIA specialists: NOSENKO can exercise deception cleverly, 
he improvised and was evasive under interrogation, and he 
has a “remarkable” disregard for he truth where it serves 
his purposes. The results of the polygraph examination were 
that NOSENKO “attempted deliberate deception." 


The gaps and errors in, NOSENKO's testimony therefore 
do not seem attributable to low intelligence or to consis- 
tently poor memory, but to a conscious attempt to mislead 
American Intelligence. Independently; then, this conclusion 
raises the questions of whether NOSENKO was dispatched by 


_ the KGB and if so, why he was chosen. Regarding the latter 


point, it is noted that a CIA psychiatrist observed: "This 
man is capable of playing ἃ role and playing it effectively," 
and that a CIA psychologist stated: "From a distance NO- 
'SENKO looks very good [to his KGB superiors] as a possible 


penetration agent, but close up he leaves much to be desired." 


It was "close up," in the CIA debriefings anc interrogations, 
that NOSENKO displayed ao inability to explain the gaps and 
errors in his reporting. : 
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3. Motivation 


Part of one's motivation for such a drastic act as 
treason or defection may not be wholly conscious, and there 
may be underlying causes which any source might not want 
or be able to adnit even to hinself. Thus, what %OSENKO 
said about motivation need not be taken at face value, and 
for this reason the whole question of his mativation must 
remain a minor weight in the overall asscssment of bona fides. 


NOSENKO has tried to present a meaningful explacatioa 
and has changed or adjusted his story to this end. He 
initially insisted that he had no ideological motives but 
simply wanted to “make a deal" in order to get out of 
trouble; yet thisclaim is open to question: The esount of 
operational money which NOSENKO needed to replace was hardly 
enough to have driven him to treasoa, especially since ὅ 
there were friends in Geneva like GUK and KISLOV wko might 
have helped him make up his loss. Furthersore, only two 
days after CIA had rescued him with the funds, NOSESKO 
“Spent the CIA_moncy in another drunken debauchery (with the 
Same companion) and came back needing more. The discre~ 
pancy between the degree of the need and tne scriousness of 
of the act was so evident that the CIA case officer commented a 
to NOSENKO at the outset that there must be some deeper 
explanation for his act. Thereupon NOSENKO added δὲν 
reasons: His distaste for certain aspects or the regize, 
his resentment of KHRUSHCHEY, and his Liking for Smericans. 


Sa 


By his defection ic 1564 NOSENKO changed the ccurse of 
his life, although he had said in 1962, forcefully aad 
unequivocally, that he would never do so unless in acute 
danger. In 1964 he could give no coherent explanaticn for 
the change of heart and in October 1966 he denied, for the 
first time, παι πὸ δὰ said in 1962 that he would not de~ 
fect. His only motivation was that, having risen to the 
level of Deputy Department Chief, he would not get to travel 
abroad any more. (This contradicts NCSENKO'’s 1962 state~ 
ments: anticipating imminent promotion to Deputy Department 
Chief, he said that he would TIeave the USSR at Least once 
8 year in the future.) For no visible reason NOSENKO seems 
to have abandoned a purportedly successful and promising 
career, an undisturbed tamily life and children of thom 
he was fond, cast shame on his father's menory sud his ree 
maining relatives, and departed forever from his own country. 


His own unease concerning his motivation evidently con= 
tinued until, in 1965, he wrote one cohesive explasation. 
No part of this statement was ever borne ovt by his conduct, 
attitudes, remarks or reactions. He appeared, wherever his 
reactions seemed spontanedus, to dislike the United States, 
to have no interest in it politically, culturally. or 
scenically, and to preserve ἃ preference for the USSR. A 
CIA graphologist commented on NOSEXKO's “strong emotional 
ties to his traditionel background,” while ea CIA psycholo~ 
gist reported: "Emotionally he has not defected in spite 
of his attempt to intellectually rationalize that he has." 
The psychologist also said that it is “almost impossible to 
determine his true loyalties and true beliefs.” 
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4. Operational Circumstances 
a. Presence in Geneva (1962) 


1962 

When he came to Geneve in mid-March 1962,;-NOSENKO 
was a newly appointed Section Chief in the KCB Second Chie? 
Directorate, havirg held this position for τὸ months. 
He himself acknowledged to CIA that it eppeared. strerze 
for the KGS to send a new Section Chief on an extended trip 
abroad unconnected with his on work. His reasons for being 
in Geneva have varici and to some degree contradict one , 
gnother: The Disarnanent Conference was not expected to ye a 
last more then "a few peeks,’ but NOSEN KO did not tegin his : 
work egainst SHAKHOV (one of the main reasons for bis being 
there) until six weeks after arrival: GRISANOV played ἃ 
role in his TDY, but NOSE: KO Tater denied this; there were 
in 1962 “new reles” requiring 8 staff officer to accompany 
a Soviet delegation, but in 1965 NOSENKO said he did not 
renenber such requlations. He was permitted to Go to Geneva 
in 1962 and 1964, as well 85 to Cuba in 1950 and Frgland 
in 1957 and 1958, under no supervision or restraint cespite 
kis claim to a record so bad that he was not clearcd by the 


KGB for persencnt posting to Ethiopia in 1960. 


Ὁ. Fresence in Geneva (1964) 


NUSENKO said on one occasion that GRIBANOY was cne of 
those who allowed him to come to Geneva in January 1964, 
as a versonal favor;* he later not only denied this but said 
in 1965 that GRIBANOV krew acthing about the TLY. He re- 
ported the 1964 TOY might, tecause of his nea position, 
be his last trip to the West, hence the "favor" of his 
superiors to permit hin this last trip; in 1962 NOSENKO 
said he had the assurance that as Leputy Department Chief 
(which he knew he was about to tecore) ne would in the future 
cone to the fest at least once a year. Also, NOSENKO could 
not explain why a First Deputy Departacnt Chief, if allowed ' 
out of the USSR as ἃ “treat.” would go abroad for ἃ conference 
which could be expected to last many weeas, probably months. ὶ 
This question is compounded by the fact that NOSENEO would © ' 
be needed in Moscow: He said that a KGB conference to plan : 
the handling of the tourist season was to be held at about 
this time, and he stuck to this story even aiter admitting 
that the telegraa recalling him for this Moscow conference 
was an invention (sec below). 


c. Access ¢o KGB Residency and Availability to CIA 


NOSENKO in 1962 routinely visited the KGB Legal Resi- 
dency in Geneva every weekday morning. although be claimed 
that he had ne reason and that it is normally forbidden (as 
other sources hive confirmed).** Whean a&ked how end why he 


sensitive source 


mG Ce αὐ 

“gra Pagcited GRIBANUY's personal authorization of NOSENKO's 
rip in the face of derugatory information as one cause of 

, GRIBANOV's dismissal. : 


#¢NOSENKO said he did not visit the KGB εξ 81 Residency tn 
London nore than once during his visits there in a similar 
caper kby in 1957 and 1958, nor during his trip te Cuba in 

1960. 
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did so in Geneva, NOSENKO has given different ansvers at 
different times. His stories of sizply “dropping in and 
hanging arourd"” for lack of anything better to uo are 
unacceptable in terms of known or likely Soviet practice. 
His explanation that it was due to TSYMBAL's auspices or 

or intervention were contradicted by: First. his oer con- 
fused accounts of his relationship with TSYNBAL; and second, 
his own statements at other times that it was GUK who tas 
primarily responsible for NOSEXKO's visits to the Residency. 


NOSENKO had a full day free for mectings on 11 June 


»" 


ow 


en 
1962, although thereafter he limited meeting tines to shortes hit 


and shorter reriods until his departure. This seemed 

natural at the time since he would presumably huve his own 
responsibilities and would need to be seen by his Soviet 
colleagues ia his proper surroundings. However, in 1964. 

he seemed not to nave any official responsibilities or any 
calls on bis time: He was willing to spend all his time in 
meetings with CIA. Although this could be explained by the 
fact that he planned to defect anyway, it nevertheless would 
have involved unnecessary risks to a genuine source about 

to become a defector. Ho showed no concern at the time, 

but later (in 1966), he said that he had been in fact efraid; 
it was for this reason that he invented the Moscow recall 
telegrams, in order to hasten ais defection and put an end 

to his fears of getting caught. It is, of course, impossible 
to make conclusive judgments on Soviet practice, but one 
would expect, if NOSENKO were not engaged in security duties, 
that he would be required to participate for cover reasons 

in more of .the Soviet delegation's official activity. He 
said that any absence could be explained as “security duties," 
since everyone on the Soviet Delegation knew or suspected 
that he was a KGB officer. This unconcern for the suspicions 
of other Soviets conforms neither with obsérved Soviet 
practice nor with reports from other sources that Soviet 
intelligence and security officers under cover go to some 
pains to hide their true affiliation. 


NOSENKO explained the contrast between his freedom 
and availability in 1964 and his limited free tine in 1962 
by the fact that in 1964 he had no personal friends 10 
Geneva; in 1962 both GUK and KISLOV expected to see him in 
his free time. (This story does not explain his ability in - 
1964 to get away during conference working hours; neither 


. GUE nor KISLOV affected this in 1962.) 


ἃ. Timing of 1962 Contact 


NOSENKO had been in Geseva for three months in 1962 
when the incident which brought him to CIA occurred; it 
was only two weeks before his departure. He came to David 
MARK only 10 days before leaving. This had the effect of 
limiting CIA's time with him. NOSENKO's contact caze only 
about 10 days after CIA had completed, in the same city, 8 
series of meetings with BELITSKIY, a Soviet interpreter who 
hed been recruited and handled as an agent by CIA during 
earlier visits to the West. NOSE*KO, as one of the two 
primary items he wanted to "sell" revealed that BeLITSKIY 
had been under KGB control from the outset (Page $17). 
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e. Willineness to Meet CIA 


Although in 1962 NOSENKO claimed that he wanted to 
sell only two specific items for the money he had lost, and 
then disappear, there were indications from the outset that 
he expected and planned to come back for further meetings 
with CIA. At this first meeting he called attention to 
certain information in his possession about POPOV, hinting 


that he would tell it later; even as he protested his unwilling- 


ness to continue meeting with CIA, he was giving ample 
details about himself which would inevitably have compro- 
mised him to CIA and forced his future ccllakoration. Before 
he finally agreed to return for more ineetings, he said: 
"Mayte I'll meet you again Monday* (two days after the first 
meeting). NOSENKO refused, despite repeated inducenents, 

to meet on the intervening Sunday. In fact, when he did 
return on Monday, ne said that he had spent Sunday with 
friends, drinking and “discussing recent USSR foreign policy 
moves and speeches vy KHRUSHCHEV.“ . 


f. Tre Recall Telecran 


his having Leen urgent! resailed τὸ Moscow by a telegran 


ἄνεισι Ὁ bal Bate τὴν 
possicle anterpretations: 


- There was a telegram, but NOSENKO's mind has 
slipped and he is no longer able to distinguish between 
fact and fancy. This, however, is not borne out by 
his general conduct nor his performance under interro~ 
gation in 19€6. 


- There was, in fact, no telegram. (This is borne 

ovt by Special Jntellicurce.) «3. the invention was 

CE ELE NR δ β ει peeled ys 82S Pa not NOSEXiO's but the 

the KGB priered ΝΌΒΕΝΚΟ to report to CIA that a 

telegram was sent; anu NCSENKO made an errer in later 
admitting that it was not. 


g. Remarks : 
the operational circumstances so far reviewed point 
out the facts that: ore. 


- NOSENKO was inconsistent if not contradictory in 
stating his reasons for being in Geneva in 1962 and 
1964; 


- He had unusual access to the KGE Legal Residency 


and an availability for meeting CIA that seemed to 
impinge upon his security; 


- He was willing to return to meetings with CIA al<- 
though having at first said that there were but two 
items of information for sale; 


- He was "in place” as a CIA source for the last 
six of his 100 or so cays in Geneva in 1962, thus 
restricting the amount of time he could provide eontinu- 
ing reporting on the local Legal Residency; and : 


- After 12 days in the same status in 1964, he 


forced the defection by the KGB recall telegram, which 
appears to have been a fabrication. 
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Taken torether, these fects suggest the possibilities 
that the KGB sent NOSENKO to Geneva on toth occasions for 
the purpose of contacting CIA, that the KGB wented the 
opportunity to gauge ‘CIA‘s reactions to the walk-in in 1962 
and to the defection plans in 1964, and that the KGB guie.d 
NOSENKO after contact wes established in both years. 


A further examination of the operational circusstances 
tn Geneva lends credence to these possibilities. During the 
1962 meetings, NOSENKO would frequently. answer CIA questions 
by saying: "I will have to think about that tonight," or 
“y will have some time tonight to jot down and prepare 8 
good answer for you," or "I don't xant to give you an answer 
to that right off--I am afreid to mislead you." He would 
return to a later meeting with the infornation, after having 
visited the Legal Residency. In 1964 there were other 
examples of what may have been backstage guidance by the 
KGB: . 


-He called for an urgent special meeting to cor- 
rect sumething he had said in an earlier meeting. 
Initially KOSENKO had nemed ZUJUS instead of KEYSERS 
as the U.S. Embassy code cierk whom he had personally 
approached. in 1961. This seened remarkably urgent and 
important to him at the time, end in retrospect this 
case gains special importance: It was the only time 
he claimed to have had direct contact with a U.S. 
Embassy staff employee during hig alleged tour in the 
American Department in 1960-1961. If he could not 
remember this one name, it might call his entire story 
into question. It is hard to find another explanation; 
had he simply made 8 careless mistake, with his cus~- 
tomary indifference to names and dates. NOSENKO would 
be unlikely to mull over what he hed said at the meeting 
nor to bother about correcting a minor misstatement. 
Much less would he feel compelled to call an emergency 
meeting to do so. 


~He came to meetings with “chance” items picked 
up at the Legal Residency. esch of which would require 
quick action and the commitment of assets on the part 
of CIA in Geneva. Also, NOSENKO originally said in 
January 1964 that he wanted to defect right away, but 
various steps taken or plenned by his CIA handlers 
kept him in place for a time. Each step, however. was 
quickly negated~-usually at the next meeting--by some 
information NOSENKO had picked up by chance. 


~He asked, out of context end without any explana- 
tion, whether GOLITSYN had told CIA that the President 
of Finland was a Soviet agent, and later could not 
coherently explain where he had heard this, why he had 
not told CIA about it in 1962, and why he had asked. 


In addition, the Soviet reactions to the defection were 
unprecedented and contrasted sharply with, for example, the 
Soviets’ avoidance of publicity concerning GOLITSYN's defec= 
tion in 1961. The post-defection actions by the Soviet 
Government created publicity which had the superficial effect 
of underlining NOSENKO'S authenticity, establishing him as 
@ public figure, confirming that he had 8 family, and veri-~ 
fying that his defection was of alarming consequence. These 
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reactions seem purposeful in light of the approach in Paris 


in 1966 of a Soviet photographer to Paris Match; the photo- 
grapher passed photographs of NOSENKO's wife and children 
as part of a proposed story to dramatize the abardoned 
fanily of a “top Soviet intelligence officer® whose cefec@- 
tion had caused the "biggest blow ever suffered by Soviet 
Intelligence.* There ig no independent press in the USSA, 
no Soviet journalist*Mllowed to publish as he pleases, and 
the Soviet Government in the past has shown no predisposi- 
tion to dramatize defections from its most secret agency. 


The photographer can only be presumed to have been acting on 


KGB instructions. 
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G. Sources Supporting NOSENKO 
Δ. %IJntroduction 
The preceding portions of Part VITI. present an 


analysis of the NOSCHXO casu without yiving ‘letailed con- 
cideration to information ahout him from Soviets re- 


porting tc CIA and the FBI. because their cvicence generally 


rungs counter to the results of the foregcing analysis, it 

is revicwed here separately so that the concentrated examina- 
tion of NOSENKO would not ba diverted by asides as to the 
authenticity and reliability of these Soviets. 43 indicated 
below, the CIA and FBI sources who have directly sucosrted 
NOSENKO'sS intelligence background are es 
RENE: MOTI and the defectors ΟΞ ος 

NOne eacupt GULITSYN claimed ts know ene cersonakly or 
to have worked with him, and Worlnko contradicted GOLITE I 
by saying they hat never ret. som: ot them, as well as 
CHEREPI NOV, susperted NOSENKO indirectly through overlapping 
information on specific KGB Cperations, but th's aspect 

οἵ their reporting is reviewed in Part IX. 


2. Curroboraticn of ROSENKO' κ Intelligence Career 
a Poe ee re ee ee 
The statements of OB: the sources confirm that: 


Baid SCSinXO was a KGB Livcutenant culcenel (later 


te Se br fee NCSENKO 
woes a Kou "Chief," with ucecss to detailis on- KG2 opera- 
tions against the U.S. Ercassy, αη was most recently 
Deputy Chief of the Tourist Department. fic also stated 
that NCSENKO, with his information on U.S. Embassy micro- 
phones and KG8 operations involving correspondents and 
tourists, was “more valuable [to American inte!ligence] 
than PENKOVSKIY,”. SOSEK/%S "could do tremendous harn 

Soe ee eee Saree and rorecver, tie 
KGB “will not be able tuo operate normally tor cwo years” 
(i.e., until 1956). He cescribed the repercussions in 
the KGS caused by NCSENKO‘'s defection: new HGB regu- 


oe Mer gC fi 36 Oey 


ie stated that NOSENKO had attenied the G2U's Mili- 
< ary-Diplomatic Acacemy (NOSENKO has indicated he de- 
ἣν clined the ooportunity to enroll in this strategic 

intelligence schcol in the early 1959's.) ‘Afterwarés, 
NOSENKO served in the GRU and then entered 


arene age 


silat kee re ations 


pane: ΗΝΝΝΝΝΝΝ 
ἐν σα ἀρὰ GOLITSIN: : 


ΚΟΘΕΝΚΟ was ἃ KGB officer with access to sensitive information: 


παν ΑΜΑΝ 


. 


“τε στ πῆρ 


sensitive source 


{ 
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- According to Qsysssetie NOSINKO was in "Intelli- 
gence.“ His defection Lrought about the recall of a 
KGB secretary from Geneva, the rumored transfer of some 
60 Soviet officials from assignments abroad, and the 
dismissai of KGB personne) including NOSENKO‘Ss friend 

MA, GUK, whe had recommenced the ΤΟΥ to Geneva. In addi- 

Y tion, are: AER reported, immediately after the de- 

fection ἃ “Cpresentative of the Exits Commission of 

the cpsu central Committee went to Geneva to sreak ἃ 

the Soviet Government employees there. &@& Ras 

said that NOSENKO had been tried in cvsentia in “MOSCOW 
for treason and sentenced to death (see Pages 46 and 


342). 


- GOLITSYN feileda to comment wien shown OSENKO'S 
name in 1902, anc there 35 hom corset s ey τ having 
EnELOned woe ΟΣ athe nes ern press announce” 
ment ΟΣ τ παίςσεισι in 1964, 2ven though τ had named 
poopie kKnosn to him ia the nporical Tapartcons ef the 
KGB eocond thier Directorate. (5ΠΌΥΤΙΥ ἀξγος cefucting 
GOLITSIN εχὰ taat ne Hac visited τις Departzent in 
1960 and et tne ture of the year 1360-1961.) After 
NOSENKO defected, GCLITSYN was given a sumnery of 
NOSENKO'S Liography. thereupen GOLTISYN reported that 
NOSENKO was a KSB officer whom he first met in 1953 and 
last saw in 1959. Fren 1953 to 1957 or 1958, GOLITSYN 
stated, NOSENKG was in the U.S. Embassy Sceticn of the 
American Department, responsible for coverage of U.S. 
military personnel and later either for others in the Μο8- 
cow Fmbassy or for correspondents. AS of 1959, GOLITSY: 
said, BOSEUKO was ἃ senior officer in the Tourist Department; 
as of 1960, he was definitely not in the American Depazt- 
ment. GOLITSYN added that Οὐκ, CHUPANOV, and KASHCHEYEV 
were friends in the KGB whom he shared with NOSENKO (see 
pages 343-344). 


KGB friend SVIKIN that NOSENKO was a 


*civilian”; he hac nevertheless provided information on 
microphcnes in the U.S. E2bassy and had caused “consicerable 
damage 5" Secreto π esos ay hares fa τὰ also; 
roborated certal: non-Inteilagence aspects vf 
background. 


3. Remarks 


πο ΑΔ asice, as | 5 certified 
that NOSENKO was a senior KGB officer, anc all asserted or 
implied that he had access to information valuable to Ameri- 
can Intelligence--the micre horos in the U.S. Embassy being 
one item in comnon, Stag . eG eM : 
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the accuracy of repoctirg are: 

First, they are correct. If so, the foregoing 
analysis is in error, and 
HCSENKO is what he claims to be: ἃ genuine fector 
whose previous positions in the KGb enabled hir to 
divulge all inportant details on operations against 
Westerners, mainly Americans. 


Second, they are misinformed. If so, the fore- 
going analysis is correct, they may Le valic sources, 
and NOSENKO has always been under KCB control, For 
this to Le true, it would have been necessary for the 
KSB to dispatch NOSENKO with only ἃ highly restricted 
number of ἘΠῚ pexsonnel (including CRILAIOV) aware of 
the actual circumstances of the oneration. The K-33, 


at the same time, would have propagated within and out- 


side of the Soviet Intelligence Services the fiction 
that NOSENKO was an actual bet aisloyal ἘῸΒ officer 
and would have suvported this fabrication in various 


ways j remy ’ 
. : “Se S Vs 

: ce iy Sevieancs 

ρους tne suverity of the 2035 OF NUSLNEO, etc.). 


Third, they have been purposefully misleading: 


American Intellicence for their own or KG3_purposes. 
Y€ so, the foregoing analysis is correct, a 


Lee τι. participated in a KGS conspiracy to 
Stppor “bora fides of NOSENKO, a KGS-controlled 
source. 


° 


These possibilities are discussed further in Part IX, 


pte ἔραν" Most of them have described the serious cepercus- 
sions cf NOSENKO's defection, The possihilities with regard to 
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H. Alternative Explanations 
ἃ. Introduction 


-“Parts VIII.B. through VIII.P. have discussed the 
inaccuracies, self-admittec contradictions, inconsistencies, 
and incompleteness of NOSENKO's reporting about himself: and 
the KGB. Collectively, these important flaws in the story 
of and by NOSENKO make it necessary to choose an explanation 
for his actions and the nature of his information. There 
are thgee alternatives: 


Pirst, NOSENKO was a KGB officer but (a) has 
a faulty or selective memory, has embellished or 
boasted, or his reporting has been influenced by a 
combination thereof; or (b) he is insane. 


Second, NOSENKO lied about himself in order to 
save face. 5 


Third, NOSEKKO has misrepresented himself, either 
on his own or at the instigation of the KGB. 


Each of these mutually exclusive alternatives is discussed 
below. 


2. First Alternative 


According to one postulate, NOSENKO was an officer in 
the KGB but has a faulty memory, has a selective memory, 
and/or has embellished or boasted: 


a. Faulty Memory 


NOSENKO himself has repeatedly appealed for understanding 
that “different pecple have differcnt memories" and that 
his own is, “funny,” and this is supported by his forget ful- 
ness and errors concerning events he is known inderendently 
to have lived through, such as the BURGI and @ > cases. 
But it cannot be said that he is, in general, “very bad with 
names," because he has almost total recail of names and 
positions of hundreds of KGB officers in the “serican and 
Tourist Departments. He has a good memory for “9665 and 
rarely failed to recognize photcgraphs of people he claimed 
to know. He remembered consistently details about certain 
operations (the compromise and investigation of PENKOVSKIY, 
the surveillance of ABIDIAN to Pushkin Street, the JENNER® 
case, the arrest of BARGHOORN, and the search for CHEREPANOV, 
to cite a few examples). NCSENKO was precisely accurate in 
his recollection of most of his dealings with CIA personnel 
from June 1962 onward. 


b. Selective Memory 


Although having a selective memory is probably true of 
nearly everyone, a CIA psychologist has described NOSENKO as 
ἃ psychopath who would register each passing event only in 
relation to its effect on himself at that moment. This 
would inevitably make him indifferent to the characteristics 
of other people, for example, anc to the sequence in which 
events transpired; the aspects important to him might rot 
appear so to a more objective observer. Such a person would 
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suppress unpleasant memories and would have no real appré- 
ciation of or respoct for An "objective truth." His re- ἱ 
porting, like his pecception and his memory, might therefore coal 


. geem distorted. He right recount events according to his 


mood of the monent. Thus, fo~ example, if real attachzents ne anaes 
to family or friends is irpossible for a psychopath, there ss ee 
be an explanation as to why NOSENKO cannot easily remember pices Ε 
his childrens’ birthdays, why io 1962 (or 1965) he appears 

to have lied--or been indifferent to the truth--about his 

older daughter's schooling, and why he cannot recall when 

he first married. In theory this hypothesis can explain 

any aberration, since 4τ involves the unknowable. In its 

most extreme form, by describing NOSENKO as one unable to 

discriminate between fact and fancy, it would encompass and 

explain away the facts that his story is obviously untrue 

and contradictory in major ways, that his uccount of his 

personal and professional life and his rendition of the. 

information he knows are so vague and unsubstantial; that 

he cannot (and/or does not care to) remember or recount 

how he did the things he did. Most important, it woula 

dismiss any conclusions based on NOSENKO's testimony siace 

nothing NOSENKO said could be taken seriously. This hypo- 

thesis, however, is ungupportable because of several 

factors. 


First, NOSENKO claims_____fthat 
he quickly rose to high supervisory responsibility in a 


counterintelligence erganization which is known to require 
attention to detail. He would have riseno in the KGB while’ 
overcoming the black marks in his file: scandal, indiscip- 
line, negative background factors, and bad Party record. 
NOSENKO admits that his performance was not good; he was 
dnattentive and inactive and almost none of his operational 
activity was carried out unaccompanied. That his rise re= 
sulted from his father's influence or GRIBANOV's is untene= 
able, for his father died in 1956 and GRIBANOV's patronage 
(itself open to the strongest doubt) would not and could not 
be dispensed upon such & mental case. Mental aberration to 
the degree which would explain his poor performance under 
CIA interrogation would necessarily have hindered his per= 
formance of KGB duties, denied him special privileges, and 
and hence cost him the career which NOSENKO has claimed for 
himself. 


A second factor negating this hypothesis of a psychoe 
pathic personality 4s that such a person could be induced 
to recall certain details with the help of discussion, 
questioning, and reminders, whereas NOSENKO's vague and hazy 
reports seem to represent the absolute limits of his memory 
or knowledge. Years of questioning have not succeeded in 
dredging up any new details or incidents. Even when reminded, 
be could not recall, for example, one of KOSOLAPOV’s TDYs to 
Helsinki, the details of the seizure of electronic equipment 
from the U.S. Arny Attaches at Stalingrad, the correct date 
of GOLITSYN's defection, or the presence of KHRUSHCHEY in 
Moscow at the time of the decision to arrest BARGHOORN. 

Another factor is the impossibility of applying this 
hypothesis to the totality. of NOSENKO's reporting. If the 
hypothesis holds that some things are important to him and 
others are not, and that he therefore remembers the former 
and forgets the latter, it is refuted by the inability ‘to. 
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find a category of information about _himself which he con- 
Gistently remenbored nor any that he consiscently forgot. 

ff what {Ss important {ts his cwn direct experiences, for 
example, it is odd that he recéfled the operations of others 
better than his own; he remembered the names of hundreds of 
KGB officers, but could not recall names of his own agents 
and people invoived in his own career; he: could recount” 
details of the PEKKOVSKIY investigation, in which he did 

not participate, but not of the discovery of American spies 
among tourists, such as NcGOWAN, for which he was responsible; 
he remembered details of the 1955 MALIA case in which he 

did not meet the target personally but forgot details of the 
1961 KEYSERS case in which he did. If it is the importance 
to him of recruitment operations against U.S. Embassy em- 
ployees which permitted him to recall sone details of the 
STORSBERG and MULE operations, it is not important enough 

to help him recall some of the other details which were 
equally pertinent to nim personally; and it 15 not selective 
memory which made him forget almost every detail about CIA 
personne] in Moscow and KCB action against them. If it is 
said that his parental famiiy is important to him ( hence 
his memory of his father’s funeral and the names of his 
urcles and aunts), it is odd that he cannot recall details 
about his childhood. If drinking with important people is 
meaningful to him, it would explain why he remembers one 
GRIBANOV evening with sharp clarity, but it does not eyxplain 
why he cannot remember the other two times, not even in what 
seeson of the year or in what restauratt they took place. 


Finally, with reference to the “selective memory” hypo~ 
thesis, it is precisely in matters NOSENKO said he remembers 
best and which he told most confidently that the majority of . 
inexplicable contradictions arise. Nothing could shake him 
from his claim to have been directly responsible for ABiDIAN 
or on his story of the Pushkin Street dead drop, among 
numerous examples. 


ce. Embellishment 


The third possibility is that he has simply embellished 
and boasted, while underlying his story is a core of truth 
somewhere near what he has reported. NOSENKO has, after all, 
admitted many "white lies" and boasts ("painting" himself, as 
he called it). Also, in the interrogations there were 
repeated signs that he was fabricating and improvising, often 
in ways which led him into more contradictions and further 
admissions of white lies. Perhaps.then, according to this 
hypothesis, he simply invented, on his ovo, various aspects 
of his career. Perhaps he dated his entry into the KGB 


earlier to make himself seem more experienced, and invented 
“his service in the American Department to make himself more 


interesting to American Intelligence. Perhaps he was only 
a principal agent, not a staff officer, but learned enough 
from his operations and from his handlers to think he could 


“pose as one. This hypothesis would certainly explain many 


of the dubious aspects: ‘the story of his career, his lack 
of information on KGB staff procedures, his ignorance of 
major KGB events and sources, the degree of his relationship 
with GRIBANOV, etc. This theory, however, founders on ἃ 
number of points: εἰ 


al American 


[| reported the recall to Mo Ko 
: a result of the defection, and these officers did 
Union. 
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y of the information he bas provided. 
To Ect such information te sould have τὸ be ἃ KGH 
staff officers gust have worked in beth the American 
and Tourist Departments as he says ne did, and wust 
have btecn 8 fair}y senior pro2c resper= : 
sibilities Cin view of the τ Department ον 
oper2tiors revezled by nasc in his 1964 rotes}. Τὸ : 
pame a few other examples from amonet huncreds possiole: 


«Τῆς walidit 


t only kaew the identity of a KGB 


double agent agaiast CIA, BELITSKIY, but gave checsable 
details froma {nside the case. includineé the nenes by 
which the CIA case orficers identified themseives το 
the double agent; wee 


(a) NOSENKO no 


(c) He identified sever 5 recruited oF 
ἃ by the KGB in operat ions in which he said 
including “ANDREY" 


Robert JOHNSON, and Henry 


(4) KOSENKO krew inside information on Americacs 
at the Eabassy in Moscow, including operational activi- 
ties of Jobe Y BT DEAN CWI NTERS? mailing of a letter to 
POPOV, the horusexuality of two diplomatic officers. 
etc; erd 
in details of the story of Alek- 


(6) “He knew certa 
uld not have been available 


EREFANOV which wo 
outside the KGB staff. 
Thus there would not be any great need no 
for enbellishrent- 
ns of otherse He appeared before ο-. ihe 
ἫΝ and othet KGB targets 85 a "caief,” 394] 
ene confirzed NUSENKO’S unusual 
aac’. αὶ ke was 4 Deputy Pepartmeat Chicf ia 
that his defection was a severe blow to Soviet 
Intelligence: that he was more imp 
and so on. A Soviet journalist to 
KOS ENKO'S defection was t Tess 2ver 
by Sovict Intelligence -We aay Fg op ib 
<op staffe 


r much roo 


scow of MANY 


indeed returo to the Soviet 


neern only minor details such 


mbellishment must co 
admitted. 


Thus any Ὁ 
which he has alreacy 


as his rank, 


d. Corbination of Above 
Another possibility might be that NOSENXO'S poor per- 
formance ¥as due to 4 combination of bad 3enory > psycho- 
pathologically selective memory, and enabellishnent. While 
this theory is antrinsically more jogical and sight correct 


and round off some obvious geaknes e of the 
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individual theories, it cannot explain the counterargusents 
discussed wader corponent parte above. 


δ. Insaaity 
ξ.5.2:3.εὴ, att ΑΥ 


It might ve pustulatec that NOSEXYO went insano and that 
thie wes the cause not only of his seemingly unmotivated 
contact with CEA in 1962 but of shortcomings in his story. 
However, NOSZNXO thereafter -gndled senior XGB functions 
well enough to be pronoted aru to be pesritted abroad in 
1964; he kas Seca exenined peric.dically by a CIA psyctolo- 
gist and a CIA psychiatrist; he has been in contact over 
considerable periols of time and under versirg degrees of 
stress with experienced CIA and FRI personnel; he has saine 
tained his equilibriun under difficult circurstances. Nore 
of the foregoing results in an indication of insanity and 
there are countless other argunents *#hicn would invalidate 


this hypothesjis. 
3. Second sliternative 


It has also been fostulated that NOSEXNKO is a psycho~ 
path, is what he says he is, but that for psychological 
reasons and while under interrogation, he dia ποῖ want to 
tell what he «new. By this line of reasoning, NOSENKO has 
Yied for no other reason than to save face; by dwelling on 
the incoasistescics in NOSENKO's statements, the interroe 
gator merely caused nore inconsistescies or else received 
the false answers tnat NOSE*KO did not know or did not re- 
member the facts. Uncer interrogation, hewever, NOSENKO 
recalled ard repeated what he had previously said in the 
less inhibiting atscosphere ef the relaxed debricfings prior 
to 4 Aprii 1964. Tnis alternative explanation 
thus does aot account for the factual contradictions in 
NOSENKO'sS reporting before the interrogations, such as the 
errors in dates, in sourcing on the “ANDREY" case, in 66- 
tails about the Pushkin Strect dead drop, etc. It also 
fails to account for NOSESK?'s retractions about his rank as 
lieutenant celonel, in tie face of the KGB ΤΟΥ travel autho- 
rization which shows hin to be a lieutenant colonel, and 
about the telecgraa recallin: hin to SOS Headquarters in 
January 1961. © QU gee CF og Meee al oat aioe ἘΠΕ 
λυ. Ὁ the suczestion that NOSENKO Lied to 
save face Consequently can be disnissed. 


4. Third Alterzative 


he claims to be, in which case his sisrepresentation was 
done either on his own or as part of a KGB operation. 


1f he is misrepresenting himself on his own, there are 
(even in theory) only two passibilities: He is merely exage- 
gerating (discussed above, under the "First Alternative") or 
he is a fabricator. He cannot be a fabricator, however, since 
the Soviets have certificd him in many ways; including his” 
diplonatic status at the Geneva Conference, Soviet official 
protests and Soviet Embassy confrontation in Washingtoa, 


Soviet als’ renarks in various ereas of the world, and 
reports on his KGB status end 
importance. a : 
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There remains the possibility that NOSENKO has misrep- 
resented himself and is a witting part of a KGB operation. This 
hypothesis could accormodate the argument that the KGB would 
not dispatch a KGB staff officer as a couble agent against a 
hostile service because, whether or not the argument is valid, 
NOSENKO (as indicated in Part VIII.9. above) has not proven his 
claim to having served as an officer of the KGB. If he has 
been and is now under KGB control, it wouleé appear that he was 
being built up for years to look like an officer and was shown 
to Westerners in certain recruitment operations.* This could 
explain NOSENKO's revelations to.FRIPPEL and others about his 
family and background; the otherwise pointless W.E. JOHNSON 
case, and NOSENKO's arpe2zrance in the BARGHOORN interrogation. 
It could explain NOSENKO's uneven memory and performance under 
detailed questionirg: Much of what he should have known by 
personal experience could have been merely memorized as part 
of his KGB briefing. Nothing in HOSENNO'$ proauction (see 
Part VII1.B. above) would preclude his being a KGS-dispatched. 
agent. That he was ἃ KG8-dispatched agent was the conclusion 
independently arrived at by the CIA specialist who administered 
a polygraph examination to NCSENKO in April 1964. 


4. Pemarks 


The first alternative above has been rejectee while the 
possibility that hOSEsKO on his own misrepresented himself 
is unacceptable. The remaining possibility is that NOSENKO 
has been manipulated by the G3 in an operation directed 
against American Intelligence. 


ἱ 
: 
F 


by any such “shew® appearances-~he did not insist on the 
truth of his claim to participation in the KeEYSERS case, 
which, moreover KEYSERS 
unreliable witness; anc 
interview. 


᾿ τ fits American Department service in 1960-1961 was not supported 
t. 

ἱ 

ἱ ἣν 

| rould 


at confirm: PREISFPEUND is an 
2 is not accessible to 
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Pee: 


seme Brg 6 ἄν. “Ὁ Sem oe 


I. Sunsary of Conclusions 


CIA has considered every major aspect of the NOSENKO 
case for the purpose of reaching 8 definitive core lugsion 


about the bone sides of this 


man aho says he is a KGB 


officer-derector Zollabvrating with Aner.can Intclligence. 


As this point-by-point analysis h&s denonstratea, 


there is no reason to accept 


any of SOSENKO'sS clains to 


a career as an officer in Soviet Intelligence, to authority 


CONCeFAIng the range an 


d degree of KGB operational successes 


in the USSR {particularly with U.5. officials and private 
citizens), to accurate knowledge regarding rajor security 


cases in that country, or to 
ligence. 


cooperation with Arerican Intel- 


it would be sufficient proof of his mala fides to 
verify that KOSENKO lied about a single Keenent of his 


cereer in the KGB. lic canno 
that he was the Deputy chief 
Agzerican Departacut, RGR Sec 
1961 and a Deputy Cater in τ 
Sane directorate fron 1962 u 
indications make it doubtful 
velengea to the naval GRU in 


¢ have beon truthful in pay ing 
of the U.S. FE: bassy Section. 
οὐ Chick pirecturate. in 1960- 
he Tourist Department of the 
ntiib ais defection. Nuzerous 
that NOSFNKO, as he contended, 
1951-1952, to the U.S. Enbassy 


Section in 1953-1955, and to the American Tourist Section 
in 1955-1959. He was unable To support his alleged staff 
officer status in the EGB, providing incomplete ard inaccu- 
rate infornation on his sub-sources and on such topics 85 
Headquarters staff procedures while making illoyacal statae- 
eents on moaus operandl. Neither ἃ supervisor nor, pro@- 


--«----ὐο 


bably, a case officer, it re 


“αἰῶ dubious but pussidle that 


he wzs a KGB principal agent shose speciality in the past 
was cozupromising Western honaesexuals. Shatever the capacity 


in which BOSENKO served, it 
the KGB titles, or with the 


was not in the KGB ranas, holding 
KGB honors he has ascrited to 


hineself, and this fact is enough to prove the falsity of 
his claims to being a genuine defector. 


There is no question. hosever, that NOSENKO has had 
the benefit of inside information froa the KGb. He has 


eaid so, other sources have 


said so. the Sovict Government's 


yeactions to the defection implécea 8S much, anc his reports 


contain details which could 


have cone cnly fron the RGB. 


Ke was introduced into several operations, the first as 

early as 1958, in 8 position appear ing ‘senior’ to knowo KGB 
staff officers. He has provided data on organization, pere- 
sonrel, and methods ccaplervat ing ard suppienenting that froa 
others affiliated with the KGB. purposefully nisleading 
about himself, NOSENKO has algo deen deceitirul in discussing 
the compromises of CHEAEPANOV, PENKOVSKIY, and perkaps ῬΟΡΟΥ͂, 


although here «15 reporting 
seyeral. 

that --' NOSENKO and others 
a KGB provocateur, PH: KOVSK 


fsa δ τς 


ο 


{τ|ι σοττολϑῖοθ with that from 
is oF AE eye Analysis shows 
to tse contrary πὸ CHEREPANOYV 283 
1¥ was detected at the Latest in 


early 1961 not 1952, and POPOV was probably uncovered earlicr 


than January 1959 because ὁ 
ance. SOSENKO thus has so 
has practiced deception unc 
KOSENKO's performance under 
tion, and the operational Ὁ 


f a KCB agent rather thao gurvetl- 
t merely misrepresented hinself but 
er KGB guidance. Appraisals of 
interrogation, his alleged motiva- 
ircuastances support this view. 


' 
4 
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Furthermore, it is tho only acceptable oxplanation, Bmoag 
the alternatives, for what has transpired since contact with 


CIA began in 1962. 


CIA's conclusion about the bona fides of NOSENKO is 
unequivocal: ie is a dispatched agent controlled by the KGB. 


Part 1X contains a discussion of the impiications of 
{on for the Soviet scurces who, @igy ep 
Sek, have corrcborated the bona 
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Jet EE eg te hg GE Ee τα ag 
ΡΝ 
τ die Dees PR OER ὦ. Οτον 2 
. Laie deLneiction oe ἐν ἘΝ sensitive peaers ae 


Ὁ ED”. gne conclusion that NOSENKO did not serve in the KGB 
positions he claimed contradicts information reported to CIA 
and the FBI by 


misleading. 


) 


purposefully 


in assessing whether and how pasnialhed 3 ἘΞ: aie. 
| ΘὃΞξΞἰ could have been innocently nisinformed a 


pout NCSENKU after he 
defected, 1t is necessary tc consider the ways in which the ΚΟΒ 
might have create? end supported a legend for a counterfeit KCB 
officer-—cefector like NCSONKO, ‘Th2 *SB might have accomplished 
this by the following mear.s: 


- NOSENKO's legend would have :equired the KCB to 
brief him in depth on nune:ous cases and various targets 
which he would be free to discuss with CiA. The KG3 
would also have to famialiar:ze nim with ΚῸΒ staff organi- 
sational structure and prucedy:es,*** e 7d KSB officers 


photographs but also ler2 reality τὸ his remarks arout 
them. NOSENKO would also have τὸ visit KG3 inscallations 
and other 2zreus which appeared in his legerd. 


a” 


**# Tat these preparations were imperfect, cr at least that 
NOSENKO imperfectly mastered his briefing, was shown in 
his performance under interrogation. 


Fe Nene nem EEE τσ 


UB, Ὁ δ ore 
cae Bono, “Mother greets of the prsperations vould have bean 

πον γος ΚΟ actual end dowmstrabdle participation in ¢cpera- 
εἰ ΕΣ edocs, eeentngly 88 8 ΚΩΒ officer. Preavrably this ΠΕ 


-" Ye done so that Westerners θι., BARGIOO?N, FRIPPEL, ara a 
WE. JOWSN) could certify that they hee seen HOSENKO. in ee 
some such role.* ον feng 

: Ἔκ: 


- The KGB presumably would have restricted the number 
of its officers aware of suse or all of the operational 
plan; 1t would nonetheless be faced with the problem of 
how public knowledge of NCSENKO'S defection might affect 
others in the service. KG3 officers abroad uninformed οὗ 
the operational plan micht be indisczeet with foreigners, 
in meeting Westerr. double agents, ΟΣ before micropheres in 
their homes and office3, a:kang sich remarks 2s “I. never 
heard of this man NOSEIKO” or specslating close to the 
mark. Thais the KGS miskt h2 t Δ το esueten thea rota 
fides of NCSENKC § Poe WARE NE aed ag 


nO Bare ον ee sg 


ΞΘ 
rie 


fa, Ἄς χε, eaaing of ἔβκιτο 
rumors cpout his authenticity (this on the part of the 
limited few awere of the facts of tre case), by recalling 
55 cfficers tron the pests in the rest (ostensibly Ὅτ 
cause tney were Frown τὸ NOSENKC). zy announcing the whole- 
sale dismissal of those responsibie inciauding GRIBALOV 
(although in fact they may have rourinely retired cr may 
have been removed from the main stream of KGB Keadcuarters 
and by making general announcements within 
terurred cv the tion 4 ae 
: ΞΕ Ξ et rego eee ie me γος Fucther- 
ΠΌΤΕ, Εἰ 19 At 15 COmNBN Sovaet Frac vice 5 mane a bad ex- 
ample of defectors, such announcements might be expected 
to denigrate WOSENKO is a “oad character ‘with venereal 
disease; an odd Party record, self-inflicted wound, etc., 
an his packground. The KGZ magnet 41s0 have taken pains 
to support NOSENKO further by having Western Intelligence 
sources, notabay double agents rezosnized by the KGB to 
be such, told cf the seriousness of the defection. 
͵ΞΞΞΞξἘ :Ξ- ΞξΞἙξΞ -- ---- 
ΟἹ one misht judge whether 
EP concerning NOSENKO 
nated misinformation, 
ful passage of KC3 


--............... . 


It is within this Ὁ 

the reports o7f% geet 

were unwitting repetitions of w1iseiy 7 
: or whether their reports constaceted purrpos 
i disinfcrmation. δ 


Nes 


wersep te 


Ὁ» 


* It is noteworthy that such participation was limited to Tourist 
Depertrent operations. NOSENXO did not claim physical partici- 
pation in any contacts with american Gnbassy officials during 
the periods 1953-55 or 1960-51, except for MULE and STORSBERG 
(where his clained role was uncheckacle since it involved only 
holding a door) and KEYZERS (which KEYZERS did not confirm 
and on wnich NOSENKO did not insist, admitting that he doubted : 
KEYZERS. would remember or recognize him. ‘ 
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5 ave elso coneidered because they 


Rie se SEXD's ty sme extent, although by seying he was 8 
ipeo') ἡ civilian, Ce wt 
‘pte S*) officer status nur 
11 Ὁ ἢ MOSENKO case ard the (phi erage Sos Ra NAL at trate te eae 
licrces . operations are then reviewed. ihe final section © ἘΙΧ isa jee 
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aumary of conclusions about the relationship between the NOSENKO § ; ἃ 
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hokoe at να ἀπενν τα τς Κα πη suas tes seh αὐ bs τα ΔῸΣ ἢ 
τ face. gate bap Cy cae most ots rue Wag on tne bast bet SORTS Vs 


Qave to rede tien thee Trem Caught zc the tae. 


As oh Gane i9e2, arter aaAts restaabo meetings wath KOSENKO 
and vecuure of the iarge overlap of NOSLNKO'S ancormation and con- 
taeta wit’. GUE.TEIN'S, te nf the CLA ca: off.etrs who haa met 
PN in Geneset coh woth GCOLITS XN to ΟΥ̓ Τὴ thas Comnentes On Sie 


NOSE 
OF tine tS ia ΣΡ ΟὝΣ ΤΣ ibe ΓΑΙ ΣΥΝ κα tet CLA had receives: 


peo νι εκ λ Δ an ably oth let ver πιστὰ παῖ certain infermse- 

BNR Ea Soh ta oh dans Pte ATE sock 5 τῷ τῶν GOLLY that 

toa ae COS SS de ‘sa, 1η6ὶ 

τ Mey ¢ Pers hot ieee es tO - 
' πὰς Ὁ ἐν ΣΕ ΚΠ ΣΟ Ὁ 

t wee ΤᾺ ἜΑ, ἐ το σε frum ΟΘΉΕΟ 

᾿ ΣΝ ΣῈ σῷ Chiat 


- ors gat Seay 
Mera WaS 51: aim, 


ἣν Soe: . we « ἜΗΝ τα a 
Pood πο tames wi bee er τὰ rucnne | The 
A eon et wee oo τ ΔῸΣ POP wo, one 
See gee seat ied ὦ; COX recur.s, 
to , το. ers OGG one: ALekSaner 
: Sop eee: , Wie ΩΣ csr oan. Capasa when 
ἜΝ ee  π--: py ee Was ἄνες SEAS 
τ ν Bie Rey, Stasi AIA BORER τ νος tect fied a8 Kod 
he tebe thal urqaurecet ten an ‘wei ter fia ML. (GULP ΟΥΝ said 
ra αι gGerersab, ot ee the duct 4 δ ὁ Seteeecd’y fOr AN asscEes- 
nent, owt could Soy sat ΠΡ ΤΡ ΑἹ Εν PhO ceetie 8h Useanforasrtied 
ἀπ ἢ. Fe Nel geen, ne warts Lo se iter tal d formation on the 
caSe. It was τοὶ joven to maim. | ᾿ ᾿ 


on 1G Feiruscy 1963 Noo KO's veccution trea the Soviet Dis- 
armament Celeyjarion in Geneve, Suwiteerland wa. sublicitzed, anclud- 
: ing baS KGB afixirerr.on, Nhcn GOLETA! Beart vas news he inccas 
ately recalled the use jue? “ducte:® froa Ser vcerbang sad linksed 
HOSENZG to it; ne wnereepor stuted τῆν ae recaijJed LOSENKU as ἃ 
member of tue Second Chief ul rectorste working wqu.nst Awerican 
e'tizens. 


ret 


Qn 11 FeLsuury 2964 GOLivSiYN raise tae PO: ened aty of bos 
artacipr:tion an inter reg." ons of Wostand, und se this time he 


ae. aud ah rnuication of CIA's 

reservations about ΚΟΣΕΙ 5. Lon tives. Over the next several 
monins GOLITSTN was provided With Matectaa trea τὴς 1962 and 1964 
meetings with NOSENKG in sultverland, and at nis request was 
supplied with wll the avallatle biugraphic dats 91. NOSPNKO to 
assist nimin analyzing the vperaiisn. On 23 duce 1964, GOLITSYN 
was interviewed an cctaas on the subject of κὸν, He confirmea 
NOSENKO's adentaty as the sun of the former Miuraster of Ship- 
buildang und said tnat he was a καὶ etiicerc whe had worked in the 
American Department and fhe Yourish epoaitmenc at the KGB's Second 
Chief Directorate. He ves shown uo phat ograpa of δ, (not 

; buried in a pheto spread, suit sinety) ond dia chutafhaed at as a 

; photoyrcuph of the man he hee. fe this ture be gave the information 

τὰ δου. UW ySELKY whach 235 summiraged below. 
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The NUSENKU case hus not been discussed with GOLITSN since 


the 29 dune 1964 intervieds thus he h33 not been questioned 


further on the cirewwtances which led to the encounters with 


WOSENKU descrihed by him, nor have the results of subsequent 


detailed reinterrogstions of NUSENKO - discussed at length in 


the foregoing sections of this paper - been made available to 


him for review, analysis, or comment. 


2, Resume and Discussion of Infermation* 


American Department - 1953 
NUSIUKO has said that he entered the KGB in arch 1953** 


and was first assiqned to the U.S. Embassy Section of the American 


Department of what 35 now the Second Chief Directorate, KGB. He 


stetad that his duties from hiz entry until sometime in 1954, per- 


haps about June, were to work on files of american correspondents 


on permanent assignment to “osco4 and to meet with the Soviet 


citizens who were 3gents or informants reporting on the corres- 


pondents to the XGB. 


GOLITSYN stated that he met NOSENKO in the @merican Depart- 


‘ment of the Internal Counter intelligence Directorate*** a couple 


ed his own job between hecember 


» 
Ὁ. of times in 1953 when he, COLITSYN, was there on other matters. 
GOLITSYN had earlier identifi 


1952 and April 1953 as Chief of the «american Sector, Counter- 


Chief Intelligence Directorate (formed in December 1952 and re- 


: organized in April 1953). Pron April 1953 until his departure 


e. 


intelligence (Ninth) Department, Foreign Directorate, under the 
j 


re ae 
® The relationship between the reporting by GOLITSYN and NOSENKO 


’ on specific operutions is shown on Pages 593-595, with comments 


thereon appesring on Pages 647-659, while in this section are 


a discussion and an evaluation of what GCLITSYN said about 


NOSENKU's assignments in the Sacond Chief Directorate (see 

Pages 343-344). 
¢® smong the various dates civen by NOSENKO for this entry. March 1953 
thers and is more consistent with 


τ 


has been given more often than o 
the rest of NOSENKO's story. τὰ 
eosin ta news 6. σηδλεεα the KGB Second Chief τ Ὧ a 


for Vienna ἐπ Uctober 1953 GULITSYN ‘was Deputy Chief of the 

kmicre sector, Counterintellicence Oepartmentc, Foreign Intzlligenc? 
Department, Foreign Intelligence Directorate. GOLITSYN has not i 
indicated the nature of his responsibilities in either of these : 
positions whicn would have necessit3ted his visiting the American 
Department of the Internal Counterintelligence Directorate, Sieeouehe 
certain activities of cormon interest with the latter would appear 
. logical. NOSEKO's description of his alleged duties with corres- 
pondents, however, did not encompsss his having official contacts 
with representatives of any component of the Counterintelligenc? 
vepartment of the Foreign Directorate. according to HOSENKO': 
description of the location of his claimed office in the American 
pepartment, and his description of the duties of the co-worzers 
he said shared it with his. chance contacts there with such a 
representative would have been precluded. Even by NOSENKO's account, 
then, an encounter between GOLITSYN and himself could not have 
been in the course of interdepartmental liaison between their 
respective units, nor could it have occurred in NOSEIXO's office. 
GOLITSYN's lack of reporting on KCB operations against American 


correspondents (other than his conversation with KOVSHUK in 1956 


er 1957 about Henry SHAPIRO) is further evidence that his business 
in the American Department was unrelated to NCSENKO's claimed 
activities at that time, and GOLITSYN's own statement on the 1953 
encounters implied that his meetings with NOSENKO were accidental. 
Pleeting as their contacts would therefore have been, it could 
have led GULITSYN to make the unfounded assumption that NOSENKO ἢ 
was a member of the staff within the american Cepartment. 
Foerican Cepartment/Tourist Department - 1955-1960 

HOSENKO stated that he transferred from the American Depart- 
ment to the Tourist Department in June 1955, and remained in the ‘ 
Tourist Department until 1960, becoming a deputy chief of section 
there in 1958. 


GOLITSYH, however, insisted that NOSEXKO remained in the 


- American Department until at least 1957, or possibly as late as 


“eee OE eS ee 
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HOSERKAU'S true position in the american Depsrctnent in 1957 or 
1258. ΟΝ ΟἿΣ dia net indscete how he acquired his knowledge 
on thie nor why the KGB subsequent ly would have vean unable to 
determine thet nae had. If nis access to this information was in- 
decd that remote (a3 GULITS£I's assignment in 1957 and 1958 would 
indicate - see below), it is readily apparent that it could like. 
wise be somewhat garbled. COLITSYN was unable to explain the 
fact that NOSEXKO's physical presence in exclusively Tourist 
Department cases had been ,ositively established through photo 


identifications made by suveral of the individuals ‘involved, who 


met NOSEUKO aa eurly as 1956. 


From 1955 to 1959 (the same years when NOSENKO claimed to 
have becn in the Tcurist Department) GOLITSYN was enrolled in 
the KCB Higher School. He was detached from the school, in the 
period January-tiarcn 1959, in order to gether material for his 
thesia. At that time GOLITS@ spent just under tro months in 
the Tourist Department,® but GOLITSYN’s work did not involve hia 
in any day-to-day operational activities of this department. He 
has reported having “occasionally® met NOSENKO in 1959: slthcuch 
he did not specify that it was at precisely this time, it seems 
probable that it woule have been. GOLITSYN said that he asked 


NOSENKO in 1959 where he w2s working and NOSENKO told him the 


\ 


Tourist Department. Again it appears from this that his encounters 


must have been brief, superficial, and not work-related, hence 


insufficient for GOLITSYN to arrive independently at a well-founded 


conelusion es to NOSENKO's sctual status and function with the 


Tourlet Department. 


ee ee eee , τος 

*In describing his own and others’ responsibilities in the Teurist 
Department, NOSEKO has made no reference to this unit having ἃ 
formal or ceqguiar relationship with tne KGB school or to students 


from the school huving been detached to the department. 
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Interaction wet -villanle to «Οὔτ iad igs i : ἂν 

Tne detuiled interrogations οἵ SOSEIKY cu: ἊΣ ernina nis claims. ; ; 
to KGB positions between 1953 and 1964, did not take plies until 
many months after GULITSY made his pabice 3, ‘and they “ere bs3ed ‘ 
upon all collaters] information knownyréleeing to each phase. None- : 
of the results of these interrogations wag made available to 
GOLITS’N, so he was not aware of the countless prints on which 
NOSEXKO contradicted known facts and revealed hig ignorance of 
activities which were carricd out by the KGB during his alleged 
tenure in theas“Aepartments. : 

3. Comments on GOLITSYN 

Several factors influence the evaluation of COLITSYN's states 

ments on KOSENKOs 
. - First, as stated in Part VIII.I., it is concluded 
that NOSENKO did not serve in the KGB positions he elaimed. 

GOLITSYI's testimony verified this conclusion insofar as 

NOSENKO's claims abcut service in the U.S. Embassy Section 

of the American Department in 1960-1961 are concerned. hore~- 

over, in 1962 GOLITSYN concluded that the KGB “letter-writer® 

(actually NOSEXKO) was under KG3 control in sumitting infor- , 

mation to american Intelligence. At issue, therefore, is the 

evidence from GOLITSYN to the effect that NOSENKO was an 
officer in the American Department (until 1957 or 1958, “shareas 
NoSAKG said he was reassigned from the department in 1955) 
and in the Tourist OSepartment subsequently. 

- Second, GOLITSYN made no comment about or identification 
of NOSENKO prior to the public announcement of the latter's 
defection, G@espite many previous opportunities to do BO (e.gee 
in discussions of Οὐκ, CHURANOV, and KASHCHEYEV) ard despite 
GOLITSYN’s proven excellence of memory for names and tasks of 
KGB personnel. GULITSYN gave little detail on the circum- 
stances of his encounters with NOSHIKO, and. he has not been 
questioned further shout them. Nevertheless, 84 indicated in | 


the foregoing remarks on the circumstances in which the two - 
: "τῇ 


: men could have met, it seems apparent that any contact would an. 


an Be ἐν have been brief, infrequent, casual, extra-offictal, Ties see Sete Ee 
al a? tea oo παρειῶν .σ we 0% Bare τ na oe Cele bree 1) ET + 8s ard τὰ ὡτω νά τὸ 
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she Following δι scusvion conriders CuLITSix's, information. 
about NUSZIKU in conjunction with NOSBKO's dertal stout haviny 61. 
been in contect with GLITSY.A.* vossible explinetion: for i 
GOLITSYN's having referred to their ehcgunvers bat Having alee 
identified NUSZNKU's positions in the KCB are: First, GOLITS¥il 
could have ἐξέῤαν second, GOLITSYN cculd have lied for personal 7 
reasons; and third, COLITS@! could have lied st the direction 
of the KGB because he (like NOSENKO) is under G3 control. To 
examine each of these points separutely: 
~ GOLITSYN could have erred. Apart freq tae dontal 
by NUSESHKO, who is an unreliable source, there 13 no evirience 
to refute COLITSY's statement that he and NCSQiKO met in 
the dmerican vepartment in 1953 and in the Tourist Otpartment 
in 1958 or 1959. (The conclusion s-“'art VIII.I. about 
NOSFENKO's bona fides do not rule out the possibility that 
‘— he was physically present on occasion on the pramises of the 
two departments in these years, although not in the capicities 
that he has claimed.) The nature of their encounters, however, | 
could have been such that GOLITSY! erred in assuming - because 
HOSENKO was seen on or near the premises of the two aepseements: 
and because NOSENKO told GOLITSYN in 1958 cr 1959 that he was 
in the Tourist Department - that NOSBEIKO was therefore an 
officer of these specific elements of the 23 Second Chief 
Directorate. Thus, if GOLITSYN met NOSENKO as he said, he 


mistakenly identified NOSENKO ag being a menber of the staffs 


: of the ¢merican and Tourist Departments at these times. 
- GOLITSYN could have lied for personal reasons. He may 


have believed that to say he met NOSENKO or to say he knew 


8 There is insufficient information available to reach a conclusion ; 
about, or “ven speculate on, why NOSENKO was so certain GOLITSY:'s| 
defection occurred in Janvary 1962, as contrasted with the fact 


that it took place on 15 December 1961. ἢ 
᾿ - : 
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ΕΣ Liku's ond ticas in the Kuy would “2 ‘uthenkicity to 


hia garlier evalu. tion of the NUSENKO Anformation of 1962, 
to his. contradict fens of NUSLNKO'S stutaments concerning 
service in tho υ. δ. ΠΟΥ 55 Section an] the operations of 
thet section, and to his contention that the KGB would try 
to countersct his (GOLITSYN's) information by spreading 
purportedly authoritative but purposefully misleading reports 
on the same subject matter. In summary, COLITSYN's intention 
in lying about NOS52ixO could simrly have heen te add greater 
eredibility to his expressed opinion that Wsc'hO was 4 ROD 
provocateur. 

- CULITSYN could have lied ut the direction of the KGB, 
an explanation that is examined here for the sake of completeness 
and not because Cla has any reason to Inlieve GOLITSNI is under 
KG3 control. This explenation would mean that COLITSYN, 
although offering partial confirmation for NOSG:KO's clain3, 
directly attucked the bona Fides of another KGB-dispatched 
agent of allegedly comparable rank and knowledgeability. acting 
under KG3 instructions, GOLITSYN would have sought to undermine 
HOSENKO's acceptability, regardless of the fact that NOSCNKO 
said he wes providing reliable and comprehensive information 
about KGB operations against :merican officials and tourists” 
in the USSR. At the sume time, NOSENZO wis not giving an 
account of their relationship that waa consistent with COLITSYN's, 
by implication NOSENXO was distorting or diluting che earlier 
reports of GOLITSYN on KGB operations in the Soviet Union, 
and NOSEXKO was seeking to gain sceepeands by CIA equal to that 
experienced by GOLITSY®N. according to this hypothesis, twa 
sources under KGB control - each striving for acceptance - 
deliberately guve conflicting stories of their ralationship, 
and each tried to undermine the bona fides of the other, 

GOLITSYN explictly and HOSENKO by implication. This explanation 
fs so illo-~‘cal, as well a3 so detrimental to the KGB, that 


it must be rejected from seriou; consideration. 
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che choice thus secms to lia betwaer the first tvo “explanations : 


for CULITS MN s misideant ification of NUSGENKO, one un understand. thle 


ἀξξάν of yssumption drawn from their few chancs ancounters, ‘the 
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other a misguided uttempt that had no sinister goals. In either 

cause, GOLITSYN's testimony does not centribute to a determination 

of the status of NOSENKO within the KCB as of ths years prior 

to 1960. : ἢ 
There are two explanations for NOSEIKO's denial about having 

met CULITSYI. One oxplunation is that they were never in personal ; ᾿ 


the KGB was uware of this fact. and = unprepared for 


~ the KGB briefed NOSENKO 


contact, 
GULITSYN's statements to the contrary 
secordingly. If in this particular instance NOSEMKO told the 
truth and (as discussed above) GOLITSYN did not, no additional 


or adiffercnt conclusion can be draen apout the bona fides of 


NOSENKO and his claims cf service in the KGB. The second explenstion 


is that, as GOLITSYN said, these encounters did take plece in 1353 
and again in 1958 or 1959, but becuusa of their casual and fleeting 


nature, NOSENKO (unlike COLITSYN) has not remembered thera. 
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According to Ἐς, he personally mee WOSENKG. two or 
three Cine ats P08, whale vissetaned the US. Rabacsy irction of 
the Aterican ts partuert, ὦ component of the interne) τὰ εἰν 
directorate, ond «gain in 1958 and 19%. On the other hand, | 
NOSEUKO: «as unable to identafy COLITST's photocraph ard he denied 
ever havirg seer Nas GOLITSSU sual chat οὐκ, CHURANOV. and 
KASHCUMEYEY were teiacnds of SOSESKO as well as of COLPnBYN. (NOS. 
EMKO clained to he an. fasendly terms with each of the ve: three 
KGH of faeerss tee wchnuwledecd. however, that his ucaudaintance , 
with GUR had beeen merery (αν ὑγρὰ} NOCENKO's three-month ‘TDY . 
tO Coneva an Pde τάξη mnie them the ocest of fracnds.) From j 
1982 20 !9°7 af POLAR CULITSYN said, HOSENUKO was ὦ cane officer 
to the: SoS. Bateatscy See tron, them 3 δ δ ἐ ΦΥ͂ 44} 6 the: Vee pt 
Depart tarecast . wheres be este es Beeb | atte eof see-e nee 13. (200.6 TSYN 
Stated εν ΜΝ dilly cat ΠΟ ΕΝ wan not ὦ Deputy Chaat of, the i 
U.S. kingsssy Se ction or urherwise serving in that section or an i 
the Anecican Lepactment. as of the time he (GOLITSYM) Jonsulted 
with various orficers there in April-June 1960 and January 1961.*°%* 
GOL:TSY) spoke there with officers νι νη NOSENKO claims as close 
colleagues ite dud'ng ΚΌΜΗΝ and ΠΎΛΟΝ, and would dourt less 
have krown if SOSEUKO weee supervising or otherwise involved in 
code clerk operations. Ir summary COLITSYN corcobor ited some 
of NOSEL.K3 s sllewed @:.si¢nzent in tie KGB Second Chi-:f Directorate 
wut not all of tiem while SCSERKO contradicted GOLI'T sYW by saying 
that the τνὸ men i:ad sever mot 


3. Comments on Gels rsvis 


From Decemier 1952 vatal Apral 1953 GOLITSYY was “hicf of 
the Amesican bes«k Counterintellicenwe: Department. Foreign 
Directorate, FG (then 458) and foc most of the period from, 
January to March 1959 me was on TOY ceaining assigtunents to the 
Second Chief tare tor are In the first yuo at least SOLITSYN 
presumeoly would have had regular ceatings wath the US. Embassy 
Section, and periap: also in the second he would have been in ! 
contact with the ἴοι τ Lepartmenr, in which NOSENKO claimed 
to have lvzen then serving Despite thes and despite has 
proven "χοροὶ πος of meansy for the: rames and tasks of Kun 
personnel, GOLDPSYN never mentioned ΔΉ ΚΟ an debraectings 
éuring the years 1962 and 1963. nor camented on his name on 
the two occasions when it was shown to him. although he had 
numerous Opportunitics to mencion him in conneccion with the 
manes of CHURASCV, PASECHEYEV, ang GUK. 


22 oe ee meme 5»... 
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” The relataor.hip between the reporting by GOLEPTSYN and 
BROSENFU on specific operations 1s shown on Puqes 594-595, 
with comments tiereun appearing on Pages 647-659 whale in 
the section which follows below are a discussi:07% and an 
evaluatyon of what GOLITSYN said anout NOSERKO's assignments 
in the Second Chief Directorate,.S described on Payes 343-344, 
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ΦΡᾺς stated am Past VLIL.E., however. tt τῷ nor credible that 
NOSENKO served in the U.S, Embassy Section in 1953. 5% or 
1% 1960-19... 
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There would appear to b: ro reason why NOSEMIKO, ,0 he had 
ever met CULNIGYN, should soc have τῶν ro to w&ericen Intelit- 
gence Representetiver.® tu heave dome: ὦ would have qaven NOSFIKO 
concrete support for has claus ot Kult scuff service, which he 
knew to be in quvstjon. Sr the contrary, however, NOSENMKO consis- 
tently denied any contact στα ronufactured a demonstrabdly false 
story to explain his own uwksence during COLITS ΟΣ, 5 admitted visit 
to the section an which 3052-10 claims to have served in January 
1961. (Sen Page 185, sEecone footnote.) 


On the othe: hand, COLITLYN's claim must τ: measured against 
the bsockcround ond circumstarces of has statements. In the ab- 
sence of any comuents aout oF identification of BCSENKO by GCLIT- 
SYN prior to the public annvuncement of his defection from the 
KG, and in view of the rout οὗ informa:ion made available to 
him trom NUSENKU maturtais prior to “1 aking any ctatements 
about his alleged acquairtence with him, COLLITST! s “identifica- 
tion" of NOSENKO as a KGE staff officer known to him personally 
cennot be considered as spoitencous OF uncentaminated' information. 


The weight of ancependenc evicence against RCSENKO'S alleged 
service in those positicre waich GOLITSIN corroLorated, combined 
witn the conflict ketween GOLITSYN 5 and MOSENKO's testimony about 
their personal acyuaiantencesnip, maxes it impossirle to accept 
GOLITSYN's verification of NOSENKO's Claimed KGB status during 
any stage of the latter's career. 


ec er cen en 

*it is not likely that he weuld forget it. Direct relationship 
with or knowledge of a defector would be interesting and im- 
portant to remaining KGH officers? even if temporarily forgotten, 
post-defection reminiscences would alinost certainly bring back 
memories of such recent ar? direct contacts as GOLITSYN relates. 
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2. WNOSFNKO'’S Background and Carecr 


Information Peported δ 


NOSENKO was affiliated with the KG" for approxi= 
mateiy 16 vears, since about 1947, and wus an 
employee of the Second Chief Directorate in 
Moscow. His tather, now dead, was a Deputy to 
the Prime Minister of the Soviet Union and alse 
Minister of the Shipbuilding Industry. There 

is a shipyard named after NOSENKO's father in 
the Ukrainc. 


Seuree 


Date of Information 


/ 
“10 February 1964 (Re- 
ported τοῦ the FoI on 
1: February 1964) 


i 
f 


The photograph which appeared in U.S. newse 
papers 1s not that of NOSENKO,** ark ese 
werked with NOSENKO for several years in FoB 
Head puaroers ; he described NOLENKO as a person 
wo Lines to be fashionably dressed ΔῈ Δ) 


10 February 1961 (Re- 
ported to the FBI on 
τῷ Fepruary 1964) 

i 


times ard is fond.of women, by natura ie tricndly -: 

individual am! generally well-liked by iis feie ΕΞ 

low ‘workers. ΝΌΒΕΝΚΟ worked in the Second ΩΣ 

Chics birecturate. = 

τὸ F “ υ Ν x ‘ Ἷ [ = 
Ν ebruary lub4 (Fee «τ τοῦ quite certain ee — 
reg AEM hut NOSENKO had the rank ΟΣ μ-- 


ported to the FRI on 


}2 February '964) ἜΣ colonel in the KGB." 


39 Sebruary i664 (Reo a 
sorted to tre FAT on ἜΣ pets Vee ge SO 
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(Reported go tye FBI 


on 20 Febru. 1964) 


whether ha felt 
wheather he félt 


i“ Ὁ ἃ the eotection might.be a "trick" by the KGB. 
aim Wi replied that from his own knowledge of Ba 
is matter, he was convinced that NOSENKO's 
defection was not a “trick” by the KGA. 


to the FBI 
ary 1964) 


NOSENHO worked against personnel stationed at 
the U.S. Embassy in Moscow, and with his help 
agents were developed among these Amoricans. 
It is assumed by the KGB that. he ig. familiar 
with the number and location af microphones in 


Fa 

ca 

the U.S. Embassy's εξ 
Ξ 


(Reported 
πὔν 98 22 Febr 


Prior to NOSENKO's defection he was beputy to 
the Chief of a department in the Second Chief 
Drrectorate. While working in the Seyentn 
(Surveillance) Directorate in Mo 80 w Qe aaa 
on three separate occasions participated in 

conferences between “important pvop a" of the 
Second Chief Directorate and the. Seventh Direce 
torata, NOSENKO was present at all of these.? 
‘Aitheuyh NOSENKO was ἃ Deputy Chief he helge ig 
oniy the rank of captain in the KGB, So» a 
attributed this (the disparity DSetween jo» and 
rank) to the influence which GRIBANOY exerted 
oa tha behalf of NOSENKO, 


(Reported fo CIA by 
the FRI of 2 rebruary 
1945) 
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DATE 4.32 ες 


LOST/MISSING MATERIAL 


THE DOCUMENT OR PAGE(S) LISTED BELOW WAS/WERE MISSING 
DURING THE DECLASSIFICATION REVIEW BY THE HISTORICAL 
REVIEW GROUP, CENTER FOR THE STUDY OF INTELLIGENCE. 


DOCUMENT NO. DATED: 


OR 


PAGE(S) T7 
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CIA JOB NO. : 
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Because of his long ἢ 
would have a great deal of important informa= 
tion which he could impart to intelligence 
agencies of cther countrics. Cartainly, he 
would be acquainted with many KGB employees 
and could identify them. He also would be 
intimately acquainted with a large number of 
Soviet agents working inside the USSR against 
American and British nationale. 


The bulk of MOSEKKO's kaowledge concerning KGB 
activities would revolve around the intelli- 
gence operations of the KGB in Moscow and also 
γνῶ personalitaen working in Neadquarters. 


NOSEUK was Abse undoubtedly familiar wath all 
καὶ personalities in Seneva® and certainly knew 
som? KGB persomaritics 32a ether countries. 

δεν ἅν. μῶν ΠΟΟΕΚΟ had been ib 
the πού Chaef Lu:cwttheratoe for about 14 years 


and wes weyeedoted with wimost all of the ¢im- 
ploynes of this siirectorate. He was awarc of 
the gtructize Of the -Gb and Knows many 
nel of the Pairs Chief Directorate. 
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is much mure valuable το] ἢ FBI and CIA than. 
was Oleg PENKOVSKLY becatiso of tha fuct that he 
knows so much about the methods of work of the 
First and Second Directorates of the KGB end 

is familiar with so manylindividuale in the KGB agg 
both in Moscow and abroad. en, OR MT og FOR με ΣΙ ΘῪΣ Ὅν 
that PENKOVSKIY was able) to furnish American 

and British Intelligencejwith a lot of informa- 
tion concerning defense secrets of the Soviet 
Union, but NOSENKO ig much more knowleddeable 

in antelligence and counlerintelligence opera 
tions of the KG.” 


NOSENKO knows many of the chiefs and deputies mf. 
of the KGB directoraces dnd departments at KGB μω- 
Headqusrters wn Moscow. 'Y¥n K53 Headquarters t3 
thers are four separate dining cooms for pere {9 
sonnel who work there; one such dining room is Band 
reserved for chiefs and deputies of departments. id 
Because of this fact, Nol EKO has a vast know~ & 
the KGB. * — 


(Reporttd to the 
FBI on ! nh 19¢4) 
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oNUSENKO voluntected for the first time during the January-March 1965 interrogations that he had eaten 
occasionally in the “chiefs' dining room." He had not mentioned this dining room earlier. 
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(Report to the FBI on 
27 March & 


20 May 1 
ported to 
on 2] May 


* §6S$ee above} NOSENKO 


nanimous opinion among the iz» 
τ ἐμαὶ NOSENKO... could do 


‘the KGB a tre amount of harm." NOSENKO 
in his position as a deputy chief in one of the 
departments of the Second Chief Directorate 
would have been entitle ἃ to have one personnel 
directory of approximat.ely 30 pages setting 
forth the identities cf all of the supervisory 
officials in KGB Headqiwiarters., NOSENKO would 


algo have had a 200-pade directory listing by 
ler all 


name and telephone num 
file a working : 
iu by some @ 


the rank-and- 
The Opinion 
‘(GB “chiefs” Qaim 
AKO were merely a 
corles available to 
the KGB would be saverely 
and for several years 


ω 
wwe two direc 


Ane fica Intelligenca, 
damaged for the presen 
to come, * 
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The KGB was lucky that |the Americans found only - 
40 microphones in the U.S. Embassy in Moscow. 
Actually, about 200 midrophones were concealed 
by the Soviets in the Embassy. 4 eels 
quite sure that NOSENKG was χορ ἐς for 
furnishing anformation to the Amecicung which 
resulted in the desta Hilal being found, It 
was his opinion that NCSENKO knew only the gen«= 
eral location of the 40] microphones which were 


found and does not hav | any knowledge of the 
remaining ones. 


did not mention these directories, 


(nagoctad ὃς ene #0 The aeneral consensus among μοῦ employocs Ga” 
on 22 June l 5 that in the future the KGB will 
3 ts toeeling Bharply the effects of NOSENKO'sS es- 
cape to American Intelligence. NOSENKO is σοῦ σπ 
sidered to ‘be vastly more important than either 
‘ GOLITSYN or DERYABIN. Thia opinion appearr to 
be based on several factoru: First, NOSENKO 
worked against personnel stationed at the U.S. 
Embassy in Mencow and withihis help agents wore 
developed among theue Aiiex Seana: Second, it 
is assumed by KGB personne| that because ef 
his closeness to the U.S. fmbassy in the post, 
NOSENKG would also be famitiar with the number 
of microphones which hed bien anetalled ain 
the imvassy by the KGB and/the locations of 
chese microphones. ‘Tnirc,|as ἃ Deputy Chief 
of ὁ department, NOSENKO w uld normally save 
nad access to a telephone jlirectory listing 
ail personnel in all directorates of the KG in 
foscow. Another fuctor, which is a formidable 
one 14 the minds of other kon employees, Ls 
that MOSENKO travelled in a rather influential 
circle of friends in Moscow whos gags iyh in 
the Soviet Government. eae a oe a wie 
these comments ciated a5 rcusons for hOSENKO 
: being an “important catch"! for Ainerican Tatel- 
i Liyence, but Reta antigen δῖον, | no one in the 
KGB really knows exactly hpw much information 
NOSEN¥O had concerning the, KGB. 
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The amount of damaga caused by NOSEN:O's deo 
fection is “unpredictable.|' NOSENKO knew few 
employees of the First Chief Dlrectorate worke 
ing abroad, but knew many such employees serving 
in KGE Neadquarters by virfue of seeing them in 
the dining room which is reserved for chiefs 

and deputy chiefs of KGB dppartments. 


(Reported Yo A 
by the FSI 8 
Fobruary 1 ) 
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(Reported δ 
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Two eecunisci@ is nave been eatablashed by the CPSU 


for the purposes: (a); to determina why KGL em- 
ployees such as DeKRYARIN, GOLITSYN, and NOSENKO 

defected whale servang abroad; and (b) to attempt 
to cliuninate "weak" KGB employees and improve the 
efficiency of the KGR. 


iy 
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ΠΡ ῊΝΝ 
Aageleh tite 
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ga 


investigatanyg commission of the CPSU Central 
Committe: checking inte the circumstances sure 
rounding NOSENKO'S defection has Cthus far been 
responsible for the expulsion from the KGB of 15 
Secone Chief Directorate employees. These in- 
clude GRIBANOV, who was also expelled from the 
CPSU and was strapped of his rank of lieutenant 
general. GRIBANOV has been given a very small 
pension, like an ordinary Soviet citizen. This 
drastie action was taken sinde the primary re~ 
sponsibility ror the eefectian was placed on ; 
GRIBANOV. Tt was realized that, in addition to ‘ 


787. 
the time of the defection, GRIBANOV was ἃ part~ 
sonal friend of NOSENKO and had more or less 
treated NOSENKO as a protege and had taken many 
steps to further NOSENKO's carece within the KGB.® 
It was felt that GRIBANOV should have been aware 


SENKO'Ss o defect, BAAR ae 
ia Cy er mm: ch a “hy” * er: o ᾿ Si ea 
Tnree of GRIBANOV’s deputies were also expelled 


from the KGB, one of whom was ὃ Major General 
BANNIK Of the 11 other fone Chief Direce 


torate Cnployees expelled, pome were found to 
have been personal friends bf NOSENKO and some 
of them were found to have eau to NOSENKO 


ΔΩ. tage Y were working. 
i regal S.M. GOLUBEV, 
a Hashangton, would be 

leaving for Moscow because -he investigating coma 
mission had determined that} Guk, a mutual friene 
of NOSENKO and GOLUBFV told] NOSENKO that GOLUBEV 


δὰ been assigned to the Wakhington Legal Resi- ta 

dency. GOLUREV had himsel£|worked with NOSENKO es 

δὴ ‘in KGB Headquarters sometimb in the past, but ἘΞ 
subsequently NOSENKO and GOLULEV were given dif} 

ferent assignments within tlic KGB and thereafter es 

did not associate with. one jnother ain the course — 


of their daily activities. 


| 

GOLUBEV by name an] photograph as a First Chief Directorate counterintelligence officer, 
who had served in New York City under United Nations cover in 1960 and 1961. NOSENKO said that he first 
met GOLUSEV in 1959 and knew nothing of his earlier career. Because GOLUBEV had at one point been assigned 
to Geneva with the Soviet Disarmament Delegation, NOSENKO went to him in 1962 for a briefing on Forcign 
Ministry personne! in the delegation before his own assignment to Geneva. NOSENKO said he last saw GOLUBEV 
in KGB Headquarters in 1963. At that time COLUBEV was assigned to the New York Direction of the Counter- 
intelligence Hugactment of the First Chief Directorate, and NOSENKO said that GOLUBEV had been in this 
Department as Long as he had known. hin. 


er of 
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It is common knowledge among KGB employees that 
GRIBANOV was expelled from the KGB and CPSU and 
is now on pension, partial rather than full, as 
a result of the NOSENKO defection. When NOSENKO 
was being considered for assignment to Geneva 
(in 1964), a summary statement of his activities 
was prepared in the Second Chicf Directorate and 
sent to GRPBANOV. This summary contained con- 
siderable "compromising information” concerning 
NOSENKO; if acted upon properly, 3t would have 
removed him froin connideration for this trip. 
GRivsNOV read the summary material, ran a line 
through all of it, and added the notation: “Send 
him to Geneva." The general feeling {ts that 
GRIBANMOV was willing to overlook a lot of NOSENKO's 
derreiencins because of GRIBANOV's long-time 
triandship with NOSENKO'Ss father.* «ae Belatly pina cia 
‘ ΝΠ re ba ἷ 


ἀφ} a) Pe 
GRIBANOV has been dismissed from the FGB, ex- 
pelled from the Crsu, and is presently living 
on a “πιῶ 1 pension. His dismissal oceurred 
immediately after NOSENKO's dgfeetion.*4 In \ 
acdition, not less than 50 other people were dise- 


(Reposted to by γένια 
FBI on 29 Janua 35) 


(omported TNCIA by 
the PRI on 8 Felis 


ary 1965) 


Soe 


missed, many of whom were close friends of GRIBANOV. Bet 
Most of these were from the First and Second Chief tas 
Directorates, with the majority from the Second weer 
Chief Directorate. The present Acting Chict of 3 
the Second Chief Directorate is a Major General os 
BANNIK, whose appointment has not yet been approved dd 
by the Central Committee of the CPSU. One of | lid 
his deputies is a Major General (F.A.) SHCHERBAK. S 
froma 


7 NOSENRS gald that his father and GRIBANOV were not acquainted. 


** GRIBANOV was reportedly an operational contact with a senior Western diplomat in Moscow as recently 
as late autumn of lv64,. At that time he turned his contact over to another KGB officer. 


oO t= ment ονσσοκσν στὸ πῶ αὶ παν we ν. 
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Major General BANNTIKOV is currently temporary 
Chief of the Second Chief Directorate, having 
replaced GRIRANOV who was expelled from tha KGB 
because he supported NOSENKU in his carcer,® 
GRIBANOV ἀπ working in a small city outside 
Moscow χα the chief of security at an import= 
ant military plant ond is new a “nothing.” 


Early aan da (Re- 
ported to CIM by the 
FRI on 29 gunosgus) 


after the detection of NOSENKO the KGB conducted 
ar “dtengave investigation to determine which 
employees knew him and the natuce of their rela- 
toenship, Duvaing this TAPABRIN was questioned; 
ve αὐ he knew HOSESKO, but only cusually and 
τα Fecauge of dats td contacts within the KGB. 


| " “6 
i'd She arvesedoabh.cn αὐ κοτε, however, that 
ΤῊ Δ ΔΆΛΌΘΙΝ and GHIRALOW were iricnds socially and 
4 that TARALKIN attenéed several parties at which 
ΠΝ MOSENKO with presepe. aris invited by NOSENKO 
——] Wore uakQ Chore lf deseribed one such 
= party. Theveatter, TAWAHRIN was afforded a hear- Be 
ing and was aveused on willfully concealing a 
wital anfurmation. As a rasult he was expelled 
from the KGB and the CPSU and was deprived of 
allo pensaon rights.**%* 
- NOSENLU said that .0 wes δ who authorised his 1964 trip to Geneva, during which he defected, and 
that to the best of nis at GRLBANG'’, Gid not know that he (NUSENEO) was making this trip. Nevere Co 
thalecs, NOSENKO said tint fe θα σον ehat GRIBANOY maght be fired trow the KG3 a8 a result of kis defection ia 
becuuge"he was ccsponsivic foc bashing me ahead." NOSENKO said that BANNTKOV would not be punished because = 
he had done nothing other thua support bin as a candidate for the 1964 Geneva assignment (sce Pages 333-334). 
=e NOSENKO reperted that ῬΆΒΑΒΆΤΝ wags chief ef the British Bepartient from 1953 to 1963, at which time he bo- 
came Deputy Chief or "Service No. 2," the reorg nized Counterintelligances Depurtment of the First Chief 
Directorate. 
“δ. WNOSENKO said he saw GRIBANGV tures times ΘΟ during has KGB careur; on each occasion TARABRIN was presant. 
NOSENKO reported that he provided Στ for CRIBANOV and WARAGRIN at parties io 1962 and 1963, but not in 1961. 
Ye could not revall any catails of the lye? party fe.yg., who the girls were, where they went, what they did, 
etc.). He was, howuver, Anica te deseribe the 190} party, whien took place in October or Novomber , in con= 
siderable Cctail Gig ive ἋΣ: ee bia ΤΕΣ τε ms ‘Bet Τα PRCA PRO AR eh mae ts Rai eee 
boon ; ἜΝ " os ae 
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197. 
Ὁ. The Conpromise of PESXYOVSKIY 


(1) Introduction 


ΦΟΙΕ and XOSENKO agree on only ene aspect of the 
PENKOVSKIY compromise (sec Part VI1I.B.6.b.): They both 
attribute the initia! cespromise te KGB survcillance. Al- 
though cage we veve report ocrees with NOSENKG that 
the KGR learned of Amertcan participation in the operation 
only after PENKOVSKiY was arrested, ie subsequent reports 
contradict this by tying the compronise directly to survoile 
lance of U.S. Embassy personnel visiting the Pushkin Street 
dead drop sitc. sted MP story of the events stemming from 
the corpromise of the cuad drop site is at odds both with 


the facts of the case and with all other reporting[__ | 


(ii) Discussion 


Nitec the EGB permet tne ἜΤ ΕΣ ΡΥ ΠΣ that the 
KGB had been aware of FENXOVSSIY's involvement with Ameri- 
cans, and specifically with the CIA officer JACOB, for about 
two and one half months prior to the arrests. This state- 
ment is inaccurate concerning JACOB, io was a last-minute 
substitute for the servicing of the Pushkin Street dead drop 
on 2 Kovember 1962 and vio never before had personally par- 


ticipated in the opcration. 
agree with NCSENKO's subseavent report and the “official 
report" regarding KG3 ignorance of the role of American 
Intelligence in the PENKOVSKIY cose. 


Bo προτὶ on the case, however, is contra- 
dictene his iinet repert and to the othe: sources: He 
“said in Gegiremly63 that surveillance of U.S. Embassy tar- 
| gets detected a visit to the Pushkin Sircet site by an 
American, and that the resulting 24-hour surveillance of the 
site caught PENKOYSKIY visiting the same location, whereupon 
he was arrested and confessed. CIA, however, has no evie 
dence besides the statements Ὁ κει Bthat PENKOVSKIY ever 
went to the Pushkin Strect site after it was visited by CIA 
personnel. 


In Gop 1963 GEER reported at greater length about 
the roie of Pusnkin Street in PENKOVSKIY's compromise. At 
this time he explained that the American had visited Pushkin 
Street not once but twice: surveillance had observed Lim on 
both uccasions when he went inside the entrance, but followed 
“him inside only on the second visit. The surveillant who 
entered the building reported that the Aserican appeared to 
be tving his shoe; although this was not unusual in itself, 
feosemcontinucd, the fact that it was the second visit to 
the same address for no visible purpose caused suspicion, 
and as a result the KGB installed a closed circuit TV camera 
to provide 21-hour coverage of the site. PENKOVSKIY was ob— 
served checking it (see preceding paragraph): an American 
was observed loading a dead drop behind a lobby heating unit 
(radiator); the KGB tagged the dead drop material with a 
radioactive substance; PENKOVSKIY was observed unloading the 
dead drop and procecding to his office where he secreted the 
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material am 2 concealzent arca in his dest the £56 4159 
continued in sarveibiasee of the ἐσ deur site, observed 
PENSEOVSKYY lend the o-s¢ crap, and cetned an Anerican 
(JACOB) vho came te unlord it. PENECVSEIY ves thea confroated 
with crotosrapntie evidence of the loadings and vnloadiags and 
could offer no deferze. Tnis repert is the only indicaticn 
that the EGG inand sirveilled the two 
Vindts iv the Postiin Street site made Ly U.S, ExbaSey ὧδ ς- 


ficers; σε report stated thet one Aserican 
visited tne Site teice, in face tea difserent anericars 
“acited the site once cach, MAHGNLY on 2) Jaccary igé) and 
‘SBIDIAN on 30 Decenber Pol. 


e 
vis 


>: 
ta 


(iv) Remar 


The Pushtin Streat dead drop was never used fcr communi. 
-eation to PENKOVSKIY. and in fact was losded only cnce, fhen 
the KGP Git so and activated it on 2 November 1962, thereby 
apprehending JACOB. Lercover, the first visit to Pushkin 
Strect, in January 2961, predated anv personal contact bet 
ween PENKOVSALY a Vestern Intelligence, either Americaa or 
British. Thus, Goes report on Ancricans visiting there 
is only partially os -curate. and the use of taese “surveilled” 
visits 35 an explanation for how the KGB detected PENKOVSKIY 
is ungupportable. in reporting incerrectiy er this matter, 


τ appre couls have errec merely Lecause his sub-scurces (one de ' 


unnamed, the othe: aproreniiy cespite the conflict in 
reperting stout his position) repeated erroneous infcrma- 
tion in a.s prescn:e. 


SEEGERS cevorvscless is the only s:arce ‘eal that the 


¥GE wat aws σα Ly -as 
21 canuary there= 
fore has ἐξ y showing 


KG2 awarere 


site il reat: a! 

PESNKCVSHIY @ lish: porsonal centact 
with Western intellice:ce services. it was che *BIOIAN visit, 
KOSENKO gai@, which first arouse:! KGB intscrest in tre site at 


Pushnin Strc2t. 
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i. Introduétcior 
While in general term3 corroboratin. NOSE KO's claims to ἧς 


service in both the GRU and the KGB, | 
which are incompatible with the stavenente by ROSENKT on 
his intelligence career. pheghiae ELL πον 38 prolific a reporter on 
BOSE3KO es Getty werner Fugetics had several topics in 
common with NGStnxo0: PUPGS, SEAKOVSKIY, CHEREPANCY, SHUBIN, 
SLESINGER, and the contacts ketween the GRU officer BOLSHAKOV and 
Attorney Ganeral robert FEWrnY in compared with 
NOSENKO's information, the reports on the case of FOPOV, 
PENKOVSKIY, and CHEREPANOV ere interIo 


Shas 


FOPOV was compromised 
after his return to Moscew from East Berlin in November 1958 
and in consequence of KGP surveillance. 


- CHEREPZNCV and NOSENKO likewise agree about POPOV's 
compromise. 


“3; eu concurred with NOSENKO by indicating that 
CLeREPANOV was ἃ genuine source οὗ American pote ei genes: and 
this sta eement by: Say PCT PRR py gee 


Set : ae learned some of his 
details on the compromise of FENKCVSKIY, end iaimgEspand 
ROSENKO have indicated thet this compromise resulted from 
“GB surveillance of PENKCVSKLY's British contacts in Moscow, 


Exige s remarks ubout NOSENKO, followed by 
a review of “the topics conmon to these two sources. 


2. Statements on NOSENKO 


ἐς Bee BA chet ‘they were n 
“various persons" in Moscow 
spoken to him about NOSENKO. The statements by § ΗΝ 

on the latter's background are compared in the following tabulation: 


As a young man, NOSENKO attended NOSENKO said his entire ser- 
the GRU's Military-Diplomatic vice in the GRU, in the years 
Acadeny (MDA) end then was in 1950-1953, consisted of duty 
the GRU Information Department-- in the Naval GRU, first in 
ioe es in all, perhaps a year of service the Far East’ and then in the .---- - 
: in the GRU.* Baltic. ** 


5 Bntil the late 1950's, the course at tne MDA, the strategic 
“intellicence school of the GRU, lasted for four years; more 
recently, the course has been of three years‘ duration. 


**pDuring the 1950-1953 period and before, the Naval GRU was 
separate from the rest of the GRU. , 


ji erm 
ΝΕ TOP SES 


NOSEKO 


A “very undisciplined person“ 
while in the GRU and “not very 
good,” NOSENKO was to have been 


NOSENKO's statements abcut him- 
self durirg the 1950-1353 period 
appesr to acree with the evalu- 


discharged from the GRU. ation, but he has said nothing 


about facing discharce by the 
F Navel Geu. 


NOSENKO's father, “a very in- 

filventiai person in the Ministry to the KG3 in 1953, ROSINKO 

of Shipbuilding,” was able to Said, wrs at the initiative of 

get NOSSHKO transferred to the KGR General KOBULCY, e® friend 

KGB. of 25 father: the elder NOSENKO 
was δῖος of Shipbuiiding. 


His transfer from the Naval Gau 


NOSEXKO was “an important boss" 
in the KCB (directorate or 
department unkno:m). 


Recording tc NCSENKO, his most 
recent KG3 title vcrior to de- 
feciing was Deputy Chief, 
Tourist Department, KG3 Second 
chief Directorate. 


eas 2g Sak stated that NOSSNKO cave ‘verv, very good information" 

to cheered States, having Hee “great access" τὸ KGB information 
which included "all means of KG coveraze of people in Moscow, 
SiemGgoohorne systems in the oc. εἰς. ine J.5. Enkassy, aE 

Sipe ont inued, hed found micrephones on ἐρῶ basis of ἀπξοσγπδελοῦ 

Se that NCSENKO had provided. 


3. Parallels with KOSENKO’s Repor*ing 
8. The CHEREPANOV Case 


(i) Summary 


One of the two ways in which has corroborated NOSENKO 
on the authenticity of GHEREPANOV as ἃ cenuine source of weericet: 
inte bet GeEce was to cite information ; 

3; roel den - ak sf att 


the KGB; 
which returned them to che Soviet Miniscry of Foreign Affairs 
(MFA).: the MFA turned the papers over to the KGB, which traced 
them by analysis to CHEREPANOV; meanwnile, CIcREFANOV had tried 
to flee the USSR, but he was captured near the Turkisn border and 


CHEREPANOV Gave some” papers to the U.S. Embassy in Hoscow, 


executed. In every major respect, therefore agrees with 
NOSENKO's version Of tne case When asked whether the CHEREPANOV 
incident might Pave been “a trick" by the KGS to embarrass the 
U.S. Embassy, ΚΗ replied that it was definitely not. 


The second way in which has certified that CHEREPANOV 
Bes : was a genuine source is indirect. 


Like ΝΟΘΈΣΚΟ 2e4 a= of tne 
CHEREPANOV documents, QGspemgep haa indicated that KGB: surv::llance 


of a U.S. Embassy officer creugnt about the compromise of POFOV. 


| 


(11) Remarks 


As stated in Part VIII.B.6., the CHEREPANOV incident was δ᾽ 
KGB provocation against the U.S. Embassy. but it is conceivable 
that statements suggesting the contrary could heve been made 
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b. The Soc promise of PEMKOVSKIY 


se say dates on the coapronise of PESKOVSFIY are at vari- 
ence saith NCSENKO's end they disegree on wrecher the ¥GD knew 
American Intelligence to ke involved in this operation befcre 
JACOB of CIA was apprenended at the Pushkin Street deed drop on 

2 November 1962. Seth sorces stated, however, that curveillance 
led to the detection of PE\KCYSKIY, although ccain they diffur on 
the person with whom PEVrOVSKiys was firet seen by tha KGB: wR 
said this individual was the Briti3n businecsnan WYIRIE, while NOS- 
ENKO said it was the Exclisnwoman brs. CHIS:cLM. 


According ἘΣ ΕΙΣ Θ᾽ PENKOVSKIY had been working openly 
with WYNNE, exploaning tnat he was trying to csveliop WYNNE, and 
the KGB learned cf their meetings through surveil lence.* 

WYNNE cet PENKOVSMIY in Moscow during Aprt 

Wav 1961, May-June 1961, August 1961, and June-July 1962. ΤΟ 3» 

SFEpCet that PLNXOVSKIY came under tuspicion in Ma ay 196 
therefore 45 not consistent with his staterent about KGB surveil- 
lance of the WYNNE-PEINKCVSKIY meetincs, nor does this report co- 
incice witi. the evidence rrom WYNTE himself that the KC3 was 
sufficiently suspicicus of their meetings to record 8 converse- 
ticr tney had had«@ 1951 (one year earlier than in the ~ 

version). NOl&ird dated the FENKOVSKIY compromise at a 

month or two after he was first seen, Eut at the time not iden- 
tified, in contact with Mrs. CHISHOLM in Kovember or December 
1961. 


Whereas NOSENKO said the KGB was unaware of the participa- 
tion of American Intellic-nce in the FPESKOVSKIY operation until 
JACOB was detained, reported that while PENKOVSKLY was 
at a reception in Mosces, te was ocserved making contect with an 
American in a lavatory. aid ror date this event, but 
CIA records show that it was on 27 August 1562. GiB padded 


that the KGB “irvented” the incidert at Fusnxin Street on 2 Hove 
ember 1962, the month after PENKOVSKIY's arrest, in order to 
catch the American unlcading the dead drop. ** 


Se ree rae τ τς το ane 
* The sane statement was made by NOSENKO ard in the official 
KGB document on PENKOVSKIY'’s compromise. 


t*This is obviously true, although the cate cf PENKOVSKIY's 
arrest may have keen more than a month Lefore. 
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Co The Corpromise of POPOV 


(4) Introduction 


Of all the sources available to Americen ioe orev eee 
is <ne best Ublaaties to report on the coi corte. of FOPOV: CREA 


Bg 
ns 


rated PRICE aoe Pint ormat eo oO eer. that eee aca ey NOSENKO and 
CHEREF BNOV, as well as that in the 16 September 1959 message fren 
POFOV to CIA (kelieved to have Leen dictated by *he KGB). These 
four sources have indicated that the ccmpromise resulted from KG3 
surveillance of a U.S. Fabessy official following the recall of 

; PCPOV in Ncevember 1958. GEES EB however, has not precisely dated 
the inciderc (dated by inrerence ry the cthers at 2] January 1959), 


has asscciated it with an Awerican Intelligence dead drop for POPOV 
(whereas the otticrs have said it was CIA's mailing ef a letter to 
POPOV), and has nor pig) tne CIA officer Fie ceived (George WINTERS)? 


The evidence +r onetiGENGP) 1 ke that from KOSEN“O, GHEREPAICV, and 


che PCFOV message, conflicts with that from COLITSYN whose state- 
ments on the corpromise of FOPCV ere oop by analysis of events 
in 1957 and 13958 on which FOPOV reported (s Fages 663-665). 


(ii) Letcails 


De aia: SEES on the POPOV c 


Sinead correcesnaance Sis Austrian girlfriend€@ 


Poca » had rade a "very serious mistake" by using an 

i accommodation acdress supplied by Azerican Intelligence to receive 

f mail from a Girlfriend in Austria.** “In secre f=shion" this came 

é to the attention of tne Austrian police, Gy i nen ea χε 
it was ee that sne had been sending mal oa noha offi- 
eer in Berlin, The Austrian police notified the Soviecs, and 

| eventually Fcrov das confronted ky the chief of his GRU component 
in Berlin.*** CRU Headquarters was notified, POPOV was recalled 


aie Dai: τοῖς οὐδεν 


fo en Easy She eference to FOPCV's compromise @ : tha: 
ΝΕ | ἀ Ατϑτον a oF hat POPOV made the mistake Of providt ng 
i torr.at2ion rag ΤΡ to nimselt. No sub-source for Ete remark 
: eg given ἘΞΑ οὐ ep and since thea @ ag & 
aa resolved the discrepancy petween this version ana the other 
ἵ one treated δὲ length here. 


** CIA did not supply PCPOV with an acconmodation address, but _ 
he did secretly correspond with KOCHANEK. 


went to the Austrian police on 25 August 1958 with 


' Soviet Intelligence officer. POPOV'’s superior confronted hin 
: on 4 November 1958 about KOCHANEK ard received from him an 

i admission to having had some correspondence with her concern- 
i ing his search for cperational leads: the superior told POPOV 
that the Soviets believed “she was working for someone” and 
that “possibly she is the cause” of the Berlin unit’s opera- 
tional difficulties. PCPOV was recalled to Moscow on 17 Nov- 
ember 1958 ostersibly for a weex's TDY to discuss the cass 

of an American whom he was developing under CIA aegis. He 
did not return to Berlin. 


ναι ents GS min tn 
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i intormation that included the identification of POPOV as ἃ = 
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to Moscow to explain the cituation, 853 when he Was unable to do 
so, the facts were turned over to the KG3 for full-scale investiga- 
tion. <k EE cere eee it not been for POPOV's 
correspondence with an Austrian wooen, “they woulda never have 
eaught hin," and that POPOV was “arrested because Of a connection 

ΡΣ tht PALL PREIS 


with a Ggicl;" also, εἰ a SMEs at she cnc of 136 ῬΟΡΟΝ 
was recelled to Moscow “for something” - Faia Siar LEER. Se 


While the foregoing KGB investigation was in prugt Σ i 
routinely placed under surveillance a U.S. Embassy official in 
voscow. This person was observed renting a boat in Gorkiy Park. 
going to the vicinity of a new bridge near the Moscow Stadium, 

and there taking photographs of the bridge and surrounding arec. 
Its suspicions aroused, the KG3 covered this area and observed 
POPOV unloading a dead drop. He was arrested, doubled, and 
"operated" against American Intelligence for ἃ year ard one-half.* 
Eventually, the KG3 put in notion a plan to attempt to compromise 
the American official who was meeting POPOV. The KGB photograpned 
a meetinc in a Moscow restaurant, then arrested the official and 
showed him pictures of his neeting with POPCY and of FOPOV UNn- 
loading the d¢ad crop at the bridge. iter the Akerican refused 
to work fer the KGB, he was released and declared persona mon 
grata.** 


τἄμοντῶν “RG oto ΔῈ CIA quest ionee eB on POPOV 's 
compra se. He εὔλὰ at tu:s time that he hid heard POPOV was 
appreh2nced through a dead drop. PGPOV “apparently was under 
suspicion there in Berlin, and when tacy (presumably the GRU) 
recalled him to Moscow, they wondered wno his future contacts 
would be, and they were told the following: ‘KGB workers plece 
American isnbassy employees vider surveillance.' They observed an 
American at the staircese... and they found a dead drep under the 
staircase. ‘So they established coverage of the dead dcop and ob- 
served POPOV come and unload the drop. They made a report, and 
after this POPOV was under surveillance... Then he was called in 
and told thus-and-so. ney showed him photographs. They told 
him he was going to work for them to expose his contacts. He 
agreed to itee."*** 


τῷ 


i  ---ο-ς--.--ς 

* Since POPOV returned to Moscow in November 1958 and LANGELLE 
was arrested the following October, he could not have been 
doubled against CIA for more than eleven months. 


44 Starting on 4 January 1959, POPOV had a series of six brush 
contacts in Moscow with the CIA officer Russell LANGELLE of 
the U.S. Embassy, culminating in the detention and interview 
of LANGELLE by the KGB on 16 October 1959. 


*#*As previously stated, no Moscow dead drops were used by CIA 
in the POPOV operation, but LANGELLE did survey the possi- 
bilities for dead drops to te used in other operations, One 
GE these was tocated -in—benin-Zills,-anarea of Moscow_not 
far from the new bridge near Moscow Stadium, and it was 
mcituaced beneath a staircase? ROG eRe ee δ ποῖα 

PRG SINE Bt τα ΒΡ =LAIGELLE visited the area or tne Gear 

ron site cn τὸ ee 26 May 1959, but the dead drop was loaded 

ee - πὸ τ} 7 June 1958) rather than by 

LANGELLE. The CHEREPANOV Ocument, discussed on Pages 563- 

564, stated, in the course of reviewing LANGELLE's operation-= 

al activities in Moscow, that this dead drop was for use with 

an agent named REPNIKOV; in fact, it was not intended for 

the REPNIKOV case. 
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ἃ. suupin, LESINGER, and ROLSHAKCY 


In threes instenccEagapss NOSENKO confirmed reports made by 
te 13. 


GLOSS eee =the fication of SHUEIN as a GRU agent, the 
Soviets' suspicions that SLZSINGER was in cor.tact with the FBI, and 
che status of BOCLSHAKOV as a GRU officer.* : ᾿ 


SHUBIN was previously known to have keen associated witn two 
GRU Illegals in the United States during the 1945's, but indepen- 
dent of NOSFENKO and qikpRise there 1s no verification of 


SOC DSI Fe Te Raye Ta pat ON ita 
ΘΟ ΕΣ ae yet 


POLSHAKOV, the only claimed mutual acquaintance of CEE 
and KOSENKO, has not bren named as 8 URU of F:ceer by δὴν other . 
source, nor has ne Leen observed in re stings with GRU ascents, Both 
: GP and NCSFNKO spoke of ROLSHAN C'S heving inet attorney 
General Robert KENNEDY in 1962. NOSHIKO added that, in inictating 
the contact, whe Attorney General kuew HOLSHAZOV to be 3 “military 
intelligence officer," but tris repocte has rot been corroborated,** 


4.  Cosments on Δ 


ASUS ἢ» confirmation that NOSZ[iKO is = cenuine KG3 officer- 
defector 1S comprised of hearsay evidence. and hence the conclusion 
_ that ἀφ ΚΟ ‘as dispatchad by the καὶ woula not necessarily bring 
ce een τ bora fides into guestion: much would depend upon dagiiabia 
Sub-fources, as yet unidentified. 


BLEUE and NOSENK ‘ty supporting on the compromise 
of POPOV, a man ets s cab ag Pe pe F ee Renae end both 
have authenticated iis Rea 5.0 validity of a CHERE- 
PANOV document which concerned the ἘΘΕῸΝ compromise and which was 
prepared by toe KGB for transmittal to American Intelligsnce. In 
addition, and NOSFNKO ‘support ore another about the PENKOV- 
SKIY conpreriise, about the contact between SOLSHAKOV cae eS 
PRS ieee and Robert KE:NEDY, and about SHUSIN and Garam 
AELL Ly 


frormetion on BOLSHAKOV and SHUNIN is unique; on SLESINGER 
it is cerrororated by actions taken by the KCB, as reported py 
SLESINGER; on POPOV, PENKCVSKIY, and CHEREPAIOV it is confirmed 
by KGS controlled sources. 


With the exception of his details on PCEOV , gRELEASAR report- 
ing on NOSENKO and on common topics θῇ be explained, individually, 
by misinformat ion GeAdisaagr eceived ana innocently passed eleng. 
These items taken together, however, in the light GRRE TEP state- 
ments on the compromise of POPOV (which conflict with GLIT 
reporting and analyticai evidence) are indications that ii 
is contrelled by the KGB. 


**If Robert KENNEDY indeed knew BOLSHAKOV to Le a GRU officer, 


pc eee was aware of the fact, 
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GEE SORE counterintellicgence production has Leen ex- 


tremely limited. For the most oc he τ ch ch only super- 
ficial reports, generally only ir. response to aucstioning and 
frequently citing ack of access to information of value, 


26 NOSENKO's Fackground and Career 


| (SVIRIN was identified by 
NOSENKO as an officer of the Third Section of the American 
Department, Second Chief Directorate, since 1963, and oefcre 
that of the Third Department of the Directorate of the KGB 
Second Chief Directorate, where he participated in and received 
an award for his part in the investigation of PENKOVSKIY.) 
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ates estarmemsiftarene tasters tee Aleta St GES EDN MARMARA = AEREDEDES fete τς σαὶ, pn eT δ᾽ ποστν 


Bene 


22s 
3. NOSENKO's Knowlecze - Damage τὺ the X53 0 ore 


τ : Pras m-ntioned SCSEKO's a:eclosures to the 
Americans concerning the micropro:es in tne U.S. Emuassy - 

only reference to inforzation he mignt have provided - on each 
eccasion when discussed NOSENK eee τος ὁ τὸ ῥῳ to 
SVIRIN the remark ir October 19€6 that NOSETYO had done consider- 


able harm to the Sevier Unicen by revealing this information, thus 


(and specifically only in this cor.text) uncerscoring the importence 
of NCSENKO's information, (NOSENKO himself has characterized this 


information es the most important he has provided.) The context 
in seh pa eR τισι Gta NOSHIKO has been the gereral one of 
ΕἸ 


defectors ἔξοπι the Soviet ures emphasized 
that the Soviets attexpt to ccnvince a Seviet citizens that 


“anybody x20 de 


fects will find his ὃς 


2 a ties eb OT OE Big OS i mich reference to NOSENKO, 
quoted SVIRIN as ἡ gq Said that NCSENKO,. too, would ore 
Gay be exterminated, thus ciearly implying shat NOSENKG was a 
Genuine defectcr. 


4. Parallels with SCSE KO's feporting 


ae The CHEREPANDV Czse 


ΕΣ ον [oR RREMES 2 eceoeed ἡ ΡΝ 
CHEREPANOV at — ὩΣ ΤΠ ΘΝ 
fact, as the only nee € CHE? SEANOV. who renaine 4 


“enough after CHEREPAN TV's downfall to call on CHEREPANOV's widow, 
whose address gmeyw 22 pee krew. This cirect knowledge is com 


qe se 
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by KCSEKO): [___—s(idescribed the documents which he turned over. 
to the Acericans as raving come from the Ministry of Foreign Trade. 


TO? SECRET = "i 


b. The Compromise cf PENKOVSKIY 


το πε ΚΟ’. account ef 
Polaced the date of initial 
oOcer or Nevember 1961. 


re πο 
ῬΕΣΙΚΟνΕ ΤΥ "5. compronise, geste ® 
suspicion of PENKOVSKiY at about Cer 


Statements of the casis for this cuspicion, however, differ com- 
letely from the reaccons advanced ry NOSENKO (and other sources). 


Ce Reports or KGS Fersornel 


a 
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- In connection with SVIRIN, = y recounted an 
incidence in which a KGB officer cescriped in ceroga- 
tory terms, Valercin MJZEYUIK, hid narrowly escaped Gisnissal 
as a result of a G@runtken bravl with a milittanan. MUZEYNIA 
hed not only survived, however, bit continued to bear a 
higher KGB rank than his former friend, colleague, and sub- 
Crdinate, SVIRIN. NOSEiKO said MUZEYNIKX was an officer of 
the Directorate cf the KGB Secend Chief DEL Ge Crees: 


KSB officer ieder: Novesti cove=. 
aperery dee ir Aacurt τ 1360 of ες eee 


NOSE Ko hac previously given in formation con :cerning BIn (UKOY, 
a KSB officer of the Tenth Department, KGB Second Chief 
Directcrate, targetted against foreign correspondents. 


5. Remarks 


τῶ δι 


There is confusion in Se3 FESS aw s sub-scurcin for| 1] 
information on NOSENKO and inco™sistency that. 
on one hard, he was a civilian but on the other, Ke was aware of 


microphones in the U.S. Scbassy. These facts indicate that if 

was Drs sea ry the KCB to report to American Intelligence on 8O5- 

: damtl it Ras inadequately prepared. Otherwise, however, 
Is PAs ΧΩ personally supported the bona fides of NOSENKC : 
by offering ceiarect confirmation of the bona fides of CHEREPANOV, 
by corroborating NOSEXNKC's cGetails on the he PENKOVSKIY compromise, 
and by verifying his identification of KGB Second Chief Director- 
ate personalities. 
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contact 18 rot identifies at the Exhikition 
Ot ae American Intelil- 


in 1959.) He vpoke of the KUN’ 5 ΠΟΣΌΝ 
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835. 
H. Evaluation 
The conclusion tha: BOSERF. KOE w:3sion could carry 


damaging implications to: tne ources wno 
have Supported nis bona tides. Unless «reir ctarements or. NOSENKG 
can be convineinzly explained ef inmnotent repetition of misinfor- 
mation spread by tne Fai within tne Sovies servicers. these sources 
mignt be concivuced ta nave been celiberately misleading eitner as 
Promotors cl tnfir own personal interests or as parties to a KGB 
coLspiracy. 


Regarding GOLITSYN. tne opinion of ΠΙᾺ “5 that ie purpose- 
fully gave false ξοῤρδτε for HOSENKO in a. attempt to make his 
Opinions more e@utnoritatave nig is nara Satis: ace SO: expdlana- 
tion for the remarks on NOL ExKO by Gazer y a : τ) 
however, trere seen τὸ 5 πὸ perscnai 
Support of NOSENKO's bona fides πίνεις τὶ 


@ Tne possibilsty chit Geeks se es : } =» are uncer 
K3E control was tested curtner in the concexe ef tne NCOSENKO opera- 
χοῦ cy reviewing caralicis in thear reporting and his. and c:neral 
correlations that fron one case τὸ another. At tne same 
time, tne ΝΌΘΕΝΚΟ - a connections were soe for compar- 
τὶν purpeses. 7 Wes tound tnat would eliminate 

PERE ER: from consideration as possiply being 


Thas €xemiration against the conclu 
under KSkegontrol, has brougnt the bona 
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